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At  5.15p.m.  tomorrow 
and  cvcrv  Tuesday 
SAA's  SUPER  3747 
The  finest  way  to  Johannesburg. 
Call  03-658388  or  657759. 

Or  your  travel  agent. 
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conference 


Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

Lebanese  leaders,  facing  serious 
problems  fn  agreeing  on  political 
reforms  at  their  national  reconcilia- 
tion conference  in  Lausanne,  Swit- 
zerland, decided  after  private 
meetings  last  night  to  take  their 
peace ' negotiations  into  a second 
week. 

» President  Ami n Jemayel  and 
eight' leaders  of  rival  Christian  and 
Moslem  factions  will  meet  again  to- 
day after  making  some  progress  in 
formal  and  private- talks  last  night, 
'said  JemayePs  political  aide  Michel 
Sarnaha.- 

Samaha  ‘later  told  a reporter  that 
he  expected- the  conference  to  wind 
up  today  with  the  approval  of  a final 
text  announcing  the  formation  of  a 
‘.‘government  of  national  unity"  and 
h'sting  certain  "guiding  principles” 
m consolidating  the  cease-fire  and- 
restructuring  the  country's  political 
system,  r- 

He  said  the  composition  of  the 
government  would  be  made  known 
hi  Beirut. 

Samaha  tried  to  put  a brave  face 
i-  bn  things,  telling  reporters  he 
f believed  “something  will  come  out 
of  the  conference  that  will  be  much 
more  positive  than  all  of  us  here  are. 
thinking  tonight."  - 

He  went  on  to  add  that 

(Continued  oa  Page  2.  CoL  2) 

IDF  soldier  wounded 
in  explosion  near  Sidon 

By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

METULLA.  — An  IDF  soldier  was 
- slightly  wounded  yesterday  morn- 
ing, when  an  explosive  charge  went 
off  at  the  eastern  approaches,  to 
$idon.  The  IDF  vehicles  were  pass-, 
ing  by  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

. After  the  incident,  IDF  soldiers 
sealed  off  the  area  and  .conducted 
searches.  There  have  been  several 
aLtacks  on  IDF  patrols  in  that  part 
of  town  during  the  p^^wa  w©eks.: 

South-  Lebanon  militiamen  are 
helping  tlib  IDF  ttf  searcfr'for 
gunmen  and  'saboteurs  and'  to  main- 
ytain  security.  A militia  outpost  has 
•been  established  in  the  Sidon  area 
to  help  police  the  area.  - 

Iraqis  recapture 
Majnoon  Islands 

MAJNOON  ISLANDS  (AFP).  — • 
Iraqi  forces  have  recaptured  from 
Ifan  at  least  part  of  the  oil-rich  Maj- 
noon islands  in  the  marshlands  east 
- ' Jbf  Basra,  according  to  foreign  cor- 
respondents who  visited  the  area 
yesterday. 

■ The  islands  have  been  the  scene 
of  heavy  fighting,  which  was  con- 
tinuing yesterday,  ever  since  the 
l[ahians  occupied  the  area  in  an  as- 
sault more  than  two  weeks  ago.  The 
Iraqis  claim  to  have  killed  several 
thousand  enemy  troops  in . the 
course  of  their  counter-offensive. 

Foreign  correspondents  yester- 
day were  permitted  to  visit  two  sec- 
tors of  the  Majnoon  front  for  the 
first  time.  Escorting  Iraqi  officers 
' did  not  describe  where  the  fighting 
rjwas  still  going  on,  but  apparently 
.the  action  had  moved  south  of  the 
islands. 

(Earlier  report  — Page  4) 

Calculators  in  class 

’ Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

. The  -Education  Ministry  has 
decided  to  allow  the  use  of 
calculators  in  all  elementary  school 
classes  and  to  encourage  their  use  in 
mathematics  lessons. 

, OTtae  decision  was  made  as  part  of 
tfie  new.  mathematics  and  geometry 
studies  programme  for  grades  one 
to  six  by  the  mathematics  cur- 
riculum and  supervision  division  in 
the  ministry. 


Purlin  bunting  flaps  soggily  over  the  heads  of  merrymakers  yesterday  as  they  throng  Tel  Aviv's 
Rehov  SbefnkJn  for  a carnival  organized  by  residents  and  shopkeepers.  Purim  story,  page  3. 

(Gil  Hadani.  IPPA  > 


Official  here  to  discuss  UN  role 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Poet  Diplomatic  Cbnespondeot 
Assistant  UN  Secretary-General 
Brian  Urquhart  is  to  meet  today 
with  Prime  Minister  Shamir  and 
other  senior  policymakers  for  talks 
on  the  Lebanon  situation. 

Urquhart  has  visited  UmfH  troops 
in  South  Lebanon  and  toured 
capitals  in  the  region  this  past  week 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  support  for  an 
enhanced  UN  role  in  Lebanese 
peacekeeping. 

Recently  a French  proposal  to 
replace-  the  departed  multinational 
force  in  Beirut  with  UN  units  was 
foiled  by  Soviet  opposition  (and 
American  lack  of  enthusiasm)  at  the 
UN  Security  Council.  But  there  are 
other  ideas  for  stepping  up  the  UN's 
role,  both  in  Beirut  and  farther 
south.  . . ...  ..  .... 

Shamir  has  said  publicly  that 
Jsrdel  does  jkrt  oppose  a UN  role  in 
Lebanon.  But;  he  has  also  otpde  it 
clear that  he  does  not  regard  a UN 
contingent  as  a fighting  Torce, 
designed  or  equipped  to  put  up 
armed  resistance  to  PLO  attacks. 
Rather;  Shamir  favours  a UN 
presence  as  a buffer  north  of  the 
IDF$  present  Awali  .line.  Israel 
would  also  probably  support  a UN 
role  in  the  Palestinian  refugee 
camps  in  the  south  and  centre  of 


Lebanon  (there  was  provision  for 
this  in  the  now-defunct  May  17 
Israel-Lebanon  agreement). 

Meanwldk  Israeli  policymakers 
are  deliberately  dampening  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  redeployment  deci- 
sion In  die  cabinet  — this  despite 
repeated  public  statements  by  Deputy 
Prime  Mkrister  David  Levy  recently 
that  neb  a decision  Is  taralneaL 

The  line  now  being  taken  by 
government  offcials  is  that  further 
deliberations  are  required  before 
any  decision  is  made,  and 
meanwhile  the  army  . is  taking 
‘measures'  to  keep  its  casualties 
down. 

Cabinet  sources  told  The 
Jerusalem  Post  yesterday  that 
defence  experts,  including  IDF 
generals,  are  divided  over  whether 
to  redeploy  or  not  at  this  time. 

The  cabinet’s  position,  therefore, 
these  sources  said,  is  tiiai  the  IDF 
should  stay  put  for  the  present.  .. 

The  sources  could  not  say  how 
long  "the  present”  would  last.  They 
spoke  vaguely  of  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  “stabilizing.”  They  men- 
tioned Syrian  President  Hafez  As- 
sad’s health  problems.  They  in- 
dicated that  Israel  might  have  to  get 
used  to  the  prospect  of  staying  in 
South  Lebanon  for  years. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  cabinet  held 


a lengthy  debate  on  the  Lebanon 
situation,  and  ended  it  without  tak- 
ing any  new  decisions,  which  was 
tantamount  to  deciding  to  stay  put. 
No  subsequent  discussions  has 
taken  place  in  the  cabinet  itself, 
though  there  are  discussions  among 
smaller  groups  of  ministers. 

Shamir  is  plainly  not  hurrying  to 
put  the  issue  back  on  the  cabinet's 
agenda.  (This  week's  meeting  has 
been  postponed  to  tomorrow 
because  of  Purim.) 

After  the  previous  discussion,  and 
the  abrogation  of  the  May  17  agree- 
ment, the  widely-held  assumption  in 
Jerusalem  — articulated  by  David 
Levy  but  shared  by  many  others  — 
was  that  an  Israeli  redeployment 
decision  was  imminent.  There  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  second 
thoughts  now,  and  Levy's  predic- 
tion, accurate  when  he  voiced  it,  is 
no  longer  valid. 

. Some  of  Levy’s  pcIitica]..focs 
within  the  government  are  hinting 
that  the  deputy  prime  minister  was 
misinformed  or  premature  in  his 
statements.  But  observers  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  he  did  reflect 
the  prevailing  mood  of  the  ministers 
when  he  made  hts  statements,  and 
that  that  mood  has  now  shifted  un- 
der the  influence  of  Shamir's  and 
Defence  Minister  Arens’  "no  hur- 
ry” approach  to  redeployment. 


Hussein  says  settlement  freeze  ‘not  enough’ 


By  WOLF  BUTZER 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

WASHINGTON.  — Jordan’s  King 
Hussein  made  it  clear  yesterday  that 
an  Israeli  settlement  freeze  would 
not  by  itself  induce  him  to  enter 
peace  negotiations  with  Israel. 

Appearing  on  CBS’s  Face  the  Na- 
tion, the  king  said  Israel  would  also 
have  to  permit  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Palestinians  to  participate  in  the 
current  dialogue  aimed  at  achieving 
a Jordanian- PLO  consensus.  He 
was  referring  to  Israel’s  refusal  to 
permit  West  Bankers  and  Gazans 
from  participating  in  the  coming 
Palestine  National  Council  meeting 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  .Amman. 


Hussein  conceded  that  "Israel  is 
there  — we  accept  that,”  but  said 
Israel  should  agree  to  ‘‘total 
withdrawal”  in  exchange  for  “total 
peace.”  Acceptance  of  that  princi- 
ple is  necessary  to  promote  the 
peace  process,”  he  said. 

He  attacked  Israel’s  opposition  to 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  Jordan  as  well  as 
the  pending  effort  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  move  the  American 
Embassy  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Jerusalem. 

Hussein  was  much  more  soft- 
spoken  on  television  than  be  had 
been  in  his  remarks  to  The  New  York 
Times  last  Thursday.  But  he  said  he 
iTad  no  regrets  about  his  interview  in 
The  Tones,  in  which  he  accused  the 


U.S.  of  bowing  to  Israeli  dictates  in 
its  Middle  East  policy. 

Hussein  said  he  knew  his  remarks 
to  the  paper  would  hurt  the  chances 
for  congressional  approval  of  the 
administration’s  proposed  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missiles  sale.  But  he 
said  his  assessment  before  the  inter- 
view had  been  that  the  prospects  of 
the  sale  going  through  were  in  any 
case  remote. 

On  the  same  programme,  former 
secretary  of  state  Henry  Kissinger 
proposed  that  the  U.S.  take  a 
“pause”  in  its  active  Middle  East 
diplomacy  and  reassess  its  strategy. 
He  warned  against  any  new  U.S.  in- 
itiative which  would  not  be  assured 
of  success. 


U.S.,  Egypt  exchange  messages  on  Sudan 


CAIRO  (Reuter).  — Egyptian 
President  Hosni  Mubarak  ex- 
changed messages  with  U.S.  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan  amid  press 
reports  from  the  U.S.  that 
Washington  and  Cairo  were  con- 
sidering an  emergency  airlift  of 
military  equipment  to  Sudan.  U.S. 
Ambassador  Nicholas  Veliotes  con- 
firmed the  exchange  of  messages 
but  would  not  say  what  they  con- 
tained. 


Military  sources  said  Egypt’s 
army  went  on  the  alert  and 
security  was  tightened  at  strategic 
points  * after  Cairo  received  full 
details  of  the  air  strike  by  a lone 
Soviet-built  Tupelov-22  bomber  on 
Omdurman,  which  reportedly  killed 
five  people. 

Sudan  and  Egypt  say  the  raid, 
carried  out  at  Moslem  prayer  time 
in  Khartoum's  twin  city  on  the  Nile, 
was  inspired  by  Libya,  which  has 


denied  involvement. 

Sudan  has  requested  an 
emergency  meeting  or  the  UN 
Security  Council  to  discuss  the  Li- 
byan air  raid. 

An  Egyptian  military  delegation 
was  in  Khartoum  yesterday  to  help 
plan  a response  to  any  further  at- 
tack on  Sudan. 

Egypt  and  Sudan  have  further 
decided  to  invoke  a joint  defence 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  5) 


Mondale  regains  momentum  after  Michigan,  Arkansas  poll 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Walter  Mondale  swept 
past  Senator  Gary  Hart  for  caucus  victories  in 
Michigan  and  Arkansas  and  held  a decisive 
lead  over  him  in  Mississippi  on  the  delegate- 
^ch  Saturday  of  the  drive  for  the  Democratic 
Residential  nomination. 

- - The  only  weak  spots  for  Mondale  in  the  five 
caucus  states  came  when  uncommitted  slates 
carried  the  day  in  South  Carolina  and  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  just  a handful  of  counties  voted  on 
Saturday.  Latin  American  Democrats  meeting 
i.P  Panama  City,  Panama,  also  backed  uncom- 

milted~delegates.  ’ 

. “It's.been  a good  day,  and  I could  use  one,” 
the  former  vice-president  said  in  Illinois. 

Mondale’s  momentum  from  his  victories  was 
due  for  another  boost  yesterday  with  an  expec- 
ted win  in  Puerto  Rico’s  primary,  where  Hart 
uiade  no  effort  for  its  48  pledged  delegates. 

Mondale  and  Han  are  battling  along  with  the 
JJev.  Jesse  Jackson  for  the  Democratic  nomina- 
2?n  to  oppose  incumbent  “Republican  President 
^Reagan  in  the  November  general  elections, 
v Halt;  who  seemed  far  behind  only  three 
*eeks  ago,  played  down  the  significance  of  the 
results,  particularly  from  Michigan,  saying  he 
was  happy,  to.  get  as  much  as  he  did  "in  a 
process  that  was  stacked  against  us  from  the 
pegmnmg;;'  . ; ' 

M^date*s  performance  on  Saturday  was 


another  step  on  the  road  back  from  a siring  of 
early  defeats  by  Hart.  After  fighting  Hart  to  a 3- 
2 split  in  last  week’s  Tuesday  primaries.  Mon- 
dale was  looking  for  a better  showing  on  Satur- 
day. He  got  it. 

Mondale  was  the  victor  in  Arkansas,  winning 
20  national' convention  delegates  to  only  nine 
for  Hart. 

He  won  Michigan,  where  strong  support 
from  the  powerful  United  Auto  Workers  and 
other  unions  were  the  key  to  his  winning  the 
biggest  share  of  the  state's  136  delegates. 

Unofficial  returns  in  Michigan  gave  Mondale 
-49  per  cent.  Hart  34  per  cent  and  Jackson,  14 
per  cent.  The  rest  went  to  slates  uncommitted 
to  any  specific  candidate. 

In  Mississippi,  the  former  vice-president  was 
winning  just  over  30  per  cent  of  the  vote, 
slightly  ahead  of  the  uncommitted  slates  in 
returns  from  1.325  of  2,070  precinct  caucuses. 
Twenty-eight  rer  cent  backed  Jackson,  and  12 
per  cent  Hart. 

Partv  officials  in  Mississippi  stopped  coun- 
ting, late  Saturday  night,  saying  they  would 
resume  today. 

Uncommitted  slates  led  in  South  Carolina. 
Kentucky  and  among  Latin  American 
Democrats. 

In  Panama,  the  Latin  American  Democrats 
decided  to  send  all  five  of  their  delegates  as  un- 


committed, party  chairman  Richard  Koster 
said. 

In  South  Carolina,  where  Jackson  was  born, 
party  leaders  had  urged  a vote  for  uncommitted 
delegates  after  one  of  the  state’s  senators,  Er- 
nest Hollings.  withdrew  from  the  race. 

With  76  per  cent  of  the  state’s  1,738  precincts 
reporting,  uncommitted  had  53  per  cent. 
Jackson  was  the  choice  of  25  per  cent.  Hart  13 
per  cent,  and  Mondale  9 per  cent. 

Three  counties  in  Kentucky  that  held 
caucuses  Saturday  also  went  strongly  for  un- 
committed delegates,  giving  them  55  per  cent  of 
the  vote  with  almost  all  ballots  counted.  Mon- 
dale  was  first  among  the  candidates  with  19  per 
cent.  Jackson  had  16  per  cent,  and  Hart  10  per 
cent. 

Caucus  returns  in  ail  75  Arkansas  counties 
gave  Mondale  44  per  cent  of  the  delegates  to 
subsequent  county  conventions,  while  Hart  had 
30  per  cent  and  Jackson  20  per  cent.  The 
remainder  were  uncommitted. 

The  Arkansas,  South  Carolina  and  Michigan 
results  lifted  Mondale’s  delegate  total  from  all 
primaries  and  caucuses  to  443  delegates.  Hart’s 
total  went  to  261  arid  Jackson’s  to  60.  Uncom- 
mitted delegates  total  112  and  other  candidates 
have  85. 

A tola!  of  1,967  delegate  votes  are  needed  to 
win  the  nomination. 


Labour  criticizes  Burg,  seeks  inquiry 

Top  police  brass  rally 
to  Ivtzan,  blast  Hefetz 


The  power  struggle  at  the  top 
of  the  police  force  continued  to 
be  fought  out-  in  public 
yesterday. 

Barely  an  hour  after  a High  Court 
decision  instructed  police  Inspector 
General  Rav-Niizan  Arye  Ivtzan  to 
explain  within  15  days  why  suspen- 
ded Nitza\  Mishne  Assaf  Hefetz 
should  not  be  reinstated  (see  item 
below.).  Ivtzan  received  a massive 
show  of  support  from  the  four  dis- 
trict commanders,  headed  by  Nitzav 
Yehoshua  Caspi  of  the  southern  dis- 
trict. » ho  called  for  the  resignation 
of  Niiza'  Zvj  Bar,  Ivtzan's  main  in- 
ternal opponent.  Bar  remat ued 
silent. 

Caspi  spoke  out  in  unpreceden- 
ted terms  on  Israel  Radio, 
describing  Bar.  the  head  of  opera- 
tions in  the  forces  as  needing 
“disciplining.”  His  remark  was  im- 
mediately interpreted  as  meaning 
Bar  should  leave  the  force. 

Within  an  hour  of  Caspi's 
remarks.  Bar  was  taken  to  task  by 
Ivtzan  for  appearing  on  television 
without  permission  and  commen- 
ting publicly  on  a matter  still  under 
inquiry. 

Bar's  television  appearance  last 
Friday  night  is  what  led  the  coun- 
try 's  four  top  police  field  officers  to 
lash  out  at  him.  He  appeared,  war- 
mly embracing  Hefetz,  and  making 
comments  that  indicated  his  dis- 


Yefaoshu*  Gup! 


pleasure  with  Ivtzan's  decision  to 
tap  Hefetz 's  phone  and  subsequen- 
tly suspend  him  from  the  Central 
Unit,  the  Tel  Aviv  police  force's 
elite  detective  squad. 

Caspi  said  that  his  and  his 
colleagues'  support  for  Ivtzan  was 
on  the  initiative  of  the  district  com- 
manders, and  had  not  been  re- 
quested by  Ivtzan. 

Compiled  from  reports  by  Robert 
Rosenberg.  Sarah  Honig  and  Michal 
Yudelman. 

"In  30  years  on  the  force,"  said 
Caspi.  “f  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
A senior  officer  coming  out  publicly 
against  the  inspector  general  and 
the  minister!"  Caspi  termed  Bar’s 
actions  "a  serious  offence,"  and  the 
four  commanders  asked  ivtzan  "to 
take  action"  against  him. 

Meanwhile.  Interior  Minister 
Yosef  Burg,  still  in  Europe,  has 
summoned  a meeting  of  the  senior 
police  staff  in  his  office  for  Friday. 
Burg  is  due  to  appear  in  the  Knesset 
Interior  Committee  on  Wednesday, 
together  with  Ivtzan,  to  explain 
what  has  been  going  on  in  the  police 
force. 

And  in  an  Israel  Television  inter- 
view last  night,  Tel  Aviv  police  chief 
Nitzav  Avraham  Turgeman  said 
that  he  had  long  been  very  critical 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4t 


Hefetz  wins  court  order  on  suspension 


Police  chief  has  15  days  to  explain  or  retract 


The  suspended  commander  of  the 
Police  Central  Unit,  Nitzav-Mishne 
Assaf  Hefetz,  yesterday  won  an 
order  nisi  from  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  -which  ordered  police 
Inspector  General  Arye  Ivtzan  to 
show  cause  within  15  days  why  he 
should  not  immediately  reinstate 
Hefetz. 

At  the  same  time,  the  court 
turned  down  Hefetz’s  request  for  an 
interim  injunction  which  would 
have  had  Ivtzan  restore  Hefetz  to 
his  post  immediately  pending  a final 
decision  by  the  High  Court.  Ivtzan 
this  weekend  recommended  to 


Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
that  Hefetz  be  charged  with  passing 
classified  information  to  un- 
authorized persons. 

Hefetz  was  petitioning  the  High 
Court  against  a suspension  order  is- 
sued by  Ivtzan  on  March  12,  four 
days  after  the  afternoon  paper 
Mar’ariv  published  an  item  citing 
"orders  from  above"  which  had  last 
year  halted  investigation  of  a sect  in 
Mei  Neftoah  (LiftaL  Members’ 
of  the  sect  are  nowr  suspected  of 
having  planned  the  aborted  attack 
on  Tengrte  Mount  earlier  this  year. 
Hefetz  has  denied  having  leaked  the 


story  to  Mar'ariv  or  to  any  other 
newspaper.  He  also  denies  having 
spoken  to  the  journalist  concerned 
during  1984. 

In  the  course  of  his  application  to 
the  court,  Hefetz  claimed  that  the 
suspension  order  ran  counter  to  all 
the  rules  of  natural  justice  since  it 
had  been  issued  before  he  had  been 
given  the  elementary  right  of  put- 
ting his  own  case  forward. 

Ivtzan.  Hefetz  said,  had  gone 
beyond  the  limit  or  what  could  be 
regarded  as  a reasonable  use  of  his 
powers  as  police  chief.  The  inspec- 
( Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 
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New  York  strike 
not  affecting 
El  Al  flights 


Boy,  12,  killed, 
six  badly  hurt 
in  Gaza  accidents 


A 12-year-old  boy  was  killed  in 
Gaza  yesterday  morning,  when  a 
truck  knocked  him  off  his  bicycle. 
This  was  the  most  serious  of  six  road 
accidents  in  Gaza  during  the  past  24 
hours,  which  resulted  in  six  serious 
injuries  and  a number  of  lightly  in- 
jured. 

At  Moshav  Berekia.  a 60-year-old 
man  was  hit  by  a car  and  taken  to 
Ash  k el  on  hospital. 

At  the  Kirvat  Gat  Magistrate's 
Court.  Shimon  Dahan.  25,  of  Kiryat 
Malachi  was  sent  to  jail  for  four 
months,  fined  1S75.000  and  given  a 
four-month  suspended  sentence  for 
driving  while  his  licence  was  con- 
fiscated. He  was  also  barred  from 
holding  a licence  for  10  years,  (him) 


TWINNING.  — Haifa  is  trying  to 
establish  a twinning  pact  with  the 
Rumanian  Black  Sea  port  of  Con- 
stanza  — the  embarkation  point  for 
tens  of  thousands  of  Jewish  im- 
migrants during  the  1940s  and  early 
1950s.  the  municipal  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 
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Coalition  feels  secure  about  early  vote  bill 


Monday,  Match 
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By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
The  coalition  is  confident  it  can 
win  the  day  when  the  Alignment 
submits  its  early  elections  bill  _ on 
Thursday.  Even  if  Tami  abstains, 
which  is  the  worst  it  could  do  from 
the  government’s  point  of  view,  the 
Alignment  move  would  still  fail,  the 
coalition  believes. 

Labour’s  announced  intention  to 
submit  the  bill  for  a vote  has  caused 
tension  among  the  parties  and  has 
again  driven  the  major  Knesset 
blocs  to  mobilize  their  forces  for  the 
parliamentary  battle  looming  just 
prior  to  the  spring  recess. 

Former  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin,  foT  example,  has 
let  the  Likud  know  that  he  will  show 
up  for  the  vote  if  the  coalition's  fate 
depends  on  his  participation.  This 
was  Bcgin’s  stand  when  the  opposi- 
tion last  threatened  the  coalition 
with  a no-confidence  vote,  but  at 
the  time  he  was  not  required  to  end 
his  seclusion,  as  the  coalition 
managed  without  him. 

The  drama  this  time  centres  on 
the  delegation  of  four  MKs  visiting 
Argentina  and  NRP  MK  Avraham 
Melamed  who  is  in  South  Africa. 


All  five  arc  reluctant  to  return. 

Labour  has  flatly  rejected  a move 
by  Likud  whip  Pinhas  Goldstein  for 
a pairing  agreement  between  the 
parties  regarding  the  visitors  to 
Argentina.  Since  the  delegation  is 
composed  of  two  coalition  and  two 
opposition  members,  ji  was  sug- 
gested that  they  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  South  American  journey, 
and  spare  the  country  the  expense 
of  flying  them  back  especially  for 
the  vote. 

But  the  Alignment  pointed  out, 
that  while  Labour’s  Menaheiu 
Hacohen  and  Ifzi  Baram  are  sure  to 
vote  with  the  opposition,  and  while 
the  Tehiya’s  Geula  Cohen  is  sure  to 
vote  with  the  coalition.  Liberal 
Dror  Zeigerman  is  seen  as  likely  to 
side  with  the  opposition. 

Labour  Knesset  faction  chief 
Moshe  Shahal  thus  promptly  sum- 
moned Baram  and  Hacohen  back. 
The  two  replied  with  acute  dis- 
pleasure and  Baram  was  quoted  as 
having  accused  his  party  of  wasting 
money  needlessly  and  wasting  an 
opportunity  for  dialogue  with  the 
new  civilian  regime  in  Argentina. 

Labour  sources  report  that 
Baram's  retort  resulted  in  a more 


Forecast:  Rain  in  ihe  north  and  centre  of  the 
country.  which  wjil  slop  towards  evening. 


Overdrafts  to  cost  more 
as  central  bank  hikes  interest 


Overdrafts  will  cost  the  public 
more  next  month  as  the  Bank  of 
Israel  raises  by  four  percentage 
points  the  interest  it  charges  the' 
commercial  banks  on  loans  it  gives 
them.  The  charge  to  the  public  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

Monthly  interest  rates  that  the 
central  bank  charges  commercial 
banks  for  monetary  loans  will  go  up 
on  March  29  from  the  12-16  per 
cent  range  to  between  16  and  21  per 
cent. 


The  central  bank  will  also  in- 
crease from  1 1 to  25  per  cent  the  in- 
terest it  pays  commercial  banks  for 
funds  the  latter  deposited  with  it. 

Bank  of  Israel  officials  said 
yesterday  that  the  step  was  taken  in 
view  of  the  high  inflation  rate  ex- 
pected for  April.  The  bank  cannot 
permit  interest  rates  to  be  lower 
than  inflation,  since  this  would  en- 
courage the  demands  for  credit  and 
credit  expansion,  bank  officials 
said. 


LEBANESE 

(Continued  from  Page  One)  . . . . 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — El  Al’s  management 
said  last  night  its  staffers'  strike  in 
New  York  had  not  affected  its 
flights. 

Saturday  night's  flight  to  Israel 
left  on  time  and  there  was  no  inter- 
ference with  the  arrival  of  planes 
from  Tel  Aviv. 

There  has  been  no  interference 
with  loading  in  New  York, 
spokesman  Nahman  Klieman  said. 

.5o.mE^Q0rjjpi,p.njzed^l  AJ  staffer? , 
in  "New  Y6rk  caJljyistbe  51  pike  shor- 
tly^ sjftcf  .midnight,  bn  Friday  byer 
mirwgeinsht's  .fecisi.on.  fp.fi  rc.sqme. 
employees,  cut  wages  and  reduce 
annual  leave.  These  moves  are 
designed  to  save  the  airline  some 
S2m„  company  managing  director 
Rafi  Harlev  said. 

El  Al  is  planning  to  continue  its 
service  with  the  help  of  100  non- 
union members  and  employees 
flown  in  from  Israel. 


"progress"  was  being  made  in  the 
behind-the-scenes  consultations, 
where  Syrian  vice-president  Abdel- 
Halim  Khaddam  — officially  an 
“observer"  at  the  conference  — is 
playing  a key  role  in  attempting  to 
narrow  the  differences  between  the 
rival  camps. 

While  Samaha  would  not  say 
what  caused  the  suspension  of 
yesterday’s  afternoon  session,  other 
conference  sources  said  the  at- 
mosphere was  “tense"  as  Christian 
and  Moslem  leaders  appeared  un- 
willing to  bargain  on  a key  reform 
demandednJyyrt  the  -opposition  — 
secularization. -oC .key.. posts  in  .the-, 
government. -army  and  security. 

The-wopposilfoa  had,  agreed  ,fo: 
preserve  the  1943  “national  pact” 
formula  that  gave  the  Maronite 
Christians  the  presidency,  but 
suggested  the  creation  of  a vice- 
presidency  to  allow  Moslems  to 
decide  with  the  president  the 
policies  of  the  country. 

This  would  curtail  Christian  in- 
fluence in  the  government  and 
Christian  leaders,  according  to  the 
sources,  rejected  the  suggestion. 

Speaking  to  reporters  in  the  early 
afternoon.  Druse  opposition  leader 
Walid  Jumblatt  said,  “this  is 
surrealist  theatre...  I am  fed  up,  I 
hope  it  will  finish  tonight. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  conference 
will  end  haifw’ay  with  a com- 
promise. It  will  be  simply  a paper 
that  will  not  be  applied."  he  said. 

Jumblatt  repeated  that  a com- 
prehensive secularization  of  the 
Lebanese  political  system  will  be 
“the  only  thing  that  can  pull  us  out 
of  this  cycle  of  violence  and. 
frankly.  1 do  not  think  we  will  agree 
on  such  a formula. 


the  Christians  that  has  existed  since 
the  1943  pact. 

Khaddam,  Saudi  Arabia's 
Minister  of  State  Mohammed 
Ibrahim  Massoudi  and  the 
Lebanese-born  chief  Saudi 
mediator  Rafik  Hariri  were  repor- 
ted to  have  had  private  talks  with 
participants  throughout  the  night  on 
Saturday  in  an  effort  to  make  them 
agree  on  a compromise. 

Sources  close  to  Khaddam  said 
that  al  one  point  during  the  talks  the 
veteran  Syrian  diplomat  threatened 
to  leave  Lausanne  if  there  was  no 
movement  in  the  talks. 

Jemavel  interfered  and^  asked 
Khaddam. 

said.  . 

. In  Beirut-  ineanBhil*»'v<artMb>yy 
shells  crashed  into  residential  areas 
on  both  sides  of  the  divided  city 
yesterday.  Machine-gun  and  small 
arms  battles  rages  as  warring  fac- 
tions waited  for  some  sign  of  a 
political  breakthrough  in  Lausanne. 

A security  committee  revived  by 
the  Lausanne  conference  and 
charged  with  trying  to  implement  a 
cease-fire  failed  to  meet  for  the 
third  consecutive  day.  No  reason 
was  given,  but  an  official  source 
said  the  committee  might  meet  to- 
day. 

Shelling  of  both  Christian  East 
Beirut  and  mainly  Moslem  West 
Beirut  and  associated  lighting 
Saturday  night  and  yesterday  killed 
at  least  15  people  and  wounded  35. 


Lebanese  Jews  seek 
role  in  political  reform 


“The  only  thing  that  one  might  be 
able  to  achieve  is  to ...  consolidate  a 
cease-fire  and  then  wait  for  the 
famous  radical  reforms,”  he  said  ad- 
ding that  a decision  on  this  would  be 
the  “’achievement  of  the  century." 

Jemayel  had  submitted  to  the 
conference  a seven-page  plan  for 
social,  political  and  economic 
reforms  Saturday. 

The  political  reforms  he 
suggested  centred'  on  ad- 
ministrative decentralization, 
secularization  of  public  offices,  and 
a 50-50  representation  in  parliament 
instead  of  the  6-5  ratio  in  favour  of 


BEIRUT  (AFP).  — The  council  of 
the  Jewish  community  in  Lebanon 
has  asked  to  participate  in  any  dis- 
cussions on  amending  the  country's 
constitution. 

A community  spokesman,  in  a 
statement  published  in  the  pro- 
Phalaogisi  newspaper  Le  Reveil.  said 
the  Jews  must  play  a role  in  the 
talks,  especially  if  a senate  is  to  be 
established  or  the  number  of 
parliamentary  representatives  in- 
creased. He  also  said  he  supports 
ending  the  civil  war  and  that  he  op- 
poses Syrian  dictates. 

The  Lebanese  Jews,  one  of  the 
country's  officially  recognized  com- 
munities, at  one  time  numbered 
about  100.000.  Today,  however, 
onlv  several  hundred  remain. 


insistent  summons  from  party 
chairman  Shimon  Peres,  who  also 
reportedly  relayed  “secret  infor- 
mation” to  the  Labour  MKs  in 
Argentina,  indicating  that  the 
parly's  chances  of  success  are 
brighter  than  assumed  and  that  it 
has  an  important  surprise  up  its 
political  sieeve.  The  nature  of  this 
surprise  was  not  disclosed,  but 
Labour  politicians  are  exuding  a 
great  deal  of  confidence. 

This  hectic  activity  on  the  opposi- 
tion side  has  spurred  the  coalition  to 
similar  action.  Geula  Cohen  is  as 
displeased  as  Baram  about  the 
recall  order  but  is  expected  to  obey. 
Zeigerman  is  a greater  problem,  but 
his  own  Likud  bloc  would  ap- 
preciate his  continued  absence. 
Zeigerman  is  reported  to  have 
declared  that  Peres'  “political  dif- 
ficulties and  his'caprice,  will  not 
cause  me  to  cut  short  an  important 
mission.” 

Another  coalition  enfant  terrible 
reluctant  to  come  home  is 
Melamed,  though  it  is  believed  in 
the  NRP  that  a stiff  command  from 
Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  will 
end  his  habitual  maneuvers  before 
crucial  votes  and  bring  him  back. 


• Another  potential  problem  for 
the  coalition  is  Aguda  plans  to  br- 
ing the  controversial  archeology  bill 
■ to  a vote  this  week.  Although 
Aguda  has  made  no  clear  tie 
between  the  elections  bill  and  its 
own  legislative  initiative,  there  s 
some  concern  in  the  coalition  that  it  ; 
may  seek  to  make  such  a connec- 
tion. 

Among  the  “wavering  MFCs,” 
Mordechai  Ben-Porathas  reported- 
ly sought  to  confer  with  his  one-' 
time  Telem  colleague  Yigael  Hur-- 
vitz  on  how  they  should  vote.  They 
have  expressed  some  support  in  the 
past  for  early  elections,  but  it  is  .far 
from  clear  whether  the  two  will  side 
with  Labour  this  week.  , 

Meanwhile,  highly-placed  Likud 
sources  confirmed  to  The  Jerusalem 
Post  last  night  that  their  party  is  now 
interested  in  early  elections  too,  but. 
in  November,  1984.  This  is  not  a 
desirable  date  for  Labour,  as 
autumn  elections  would  force  Peres 
to  face  challenges  for  his  leadership 
at  a party  convention,  and  the  result 
might  be  that  both  he  and  former 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  might 
find  themselves  replaced  by  former 
president  Yitzhak' Navon. 


Rains  still  insufficient 
to  replenish  water  reserves 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  country’s 
farmers  are  praying  that  the  rains 
will  continue  so  that  they  will,  not 
have  to  irrigate  their  fields  for  some 
time. 

According  to  Zvi  Grinwald,  head 
of  the  water  allocations  at  the 
Water  Commission,  the  rains  of  the 
last  few  days  have  saved  the  farmers 
money  for  extra  irrigation  and  part- 
ly replenished  the  country’s  un- 
derground reserves. 

Grinwald  said  that  more  rain  was 
needed  so  that  the  over  200  man- 
made water  reservoirs  in  the 
country  would  fill  up.  Because  of 


the  dry  winter  nearly  all  of  them 
have  been  dry  until  now. 

The  duty  weathermaa  at  the 
meteorological  station  Nathan  Sa- 
soon  told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yester- 
day that  scattered  showers  will  con- 
tinue today.  Tomorrow  it  will  be 
partly  cloudy  to  fair.  The 
temperatures  will  start  rising  today 
by  about  one  to  two  degrees. 
Tomorrow  there  is  a possibility  of  a 
further  increase  of  up  to  two 
degrees. 

During  the  weekend  most  of  the 
rains  were  in  the  hilly  region  where 
about  20mm.  of  rain  fell,  compared 
to  about  two  to  five  mm.  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


POLICE 

(Continued  from  Page  One) 
of  Hefetz’s  professional  abilities. 
Hefetz  had  been  due  to  take  unpaid 
leave  even  before  the  present  inci- 
dent, he  revealed. 

Yesterday,  both  Alignment 
partners  attacked  Burg,  demanding 
inquiries  into  what  is  happening  in 
the  police. 


BRASS 


For  the  first  time  in  the  155-year  history  of  the  Oxford-Cambridge  boat  race,  the  event  was 
postponed  fast  Saturday  when  the  Cambridge  boat  collided  with  a tug  during  a warm-up  before 
the  race.  The  picture  shows  the  Cambridge  boat  broken  about  six  feet  from  the  end. 

Boat  race  resolt  — Page  7 (UP!  idephoxo) 


The  Labour  Party  response  team 
charged  that  “it  b 
once  more  that  Bt 
be  trusted  and  Jfis 
office  can  no  Fbnger  be 
upon. 

“The  party  demands  that  an  ob-. 
jeclive  examiner  be  appointed  to 
look  into  the  entire  affair  now 
shaking  the  police.  That  examiner 
must  come  from  outside  the  Interior 
Ministry  and  the  ranks  of  the  police 
force,”  the  statement  said. 

Victor  Sheratov.  secretary- 
general  of  Mapam.  went  a step 
further  and  demanded  both  Burg's 
resignation  and  the  establishment  of 
an  official  parliamentary  commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  look  into  the  af- 
fair. 

Inside  the  force,  even  as  senior 
officers  like  Caspi.  Nitzav  Gabi 
Amir  of  the  Central  Division,  and 
others  denied  that  there  was  a high- 
level  conspiracy  to  push  Ivtzan  out 
of  office.  Lhcre  were  complaints 
abput  Burg  remaining  abroad 
during  the  controversy.  But  at  the 
Interior  Ministry  and  at  national 
police  headquarters,  officials  said 
they  were  in  constant  touch  .with  the 
minister. 

Burg  will  hear  from  the  senior 
command  on  Friday  the  results  of 
an  internal  inquiry  appointed  by 
ministry  Director  General  Haim 
Kubersky  and  headed  by  Shmuel 
Eitan.  the  police  controller.  The  in- 
quiry was  established  last  week  to 
determine  whether  Hefetz's  suspen- 
sion was  justified  and  what  hap- 
pened to  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion that  Tel  Aviv  supposedly  sent 
to  Jerusalem  a year  ago.  warning  of 
a plot  to  sabotage  non-Jewish  in- 
stitutions in  the  capital. 

Senior  police  sources  in 
Jerusalem  yesterday  meanwhile 
reiterated  that  the  intelligence 
report  concerning  the  activities  of 
Shimon  Barda  — still  being  sought 
by  the  police  for  his  apparent 
leading  role  in  January’s  abortive 
Temple  Mount  sabotage  attempt  — 
was  dealt  with  properly. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  has  been 
told  by  authoritative  sources  that  it . 
was  Jerusalem  officers  who,  in  early 
March,  right  after  the  arrest  of  two 
suspects  in  the  case,  reminded  Tel 
Aviv  of  the  existence  of  the  in- 
telligence report.  This  was  three 
days  before  it  was  leaked  to  the 
press  and  caused  the  storm  of  ac- 
cusations and  counter-accusations 
that  have  surrounded  Hefetz’s 
suspension. 

According  to  these  sources,  a 
senior  intelligence  officer  in 
Jerusalem,  seeking  Tel  Aviv's  help 
in  finding  Barda.  reminded  his  Tel 
Aviv  colleagues  of  the  file  and 
asked  them  for  other  information 
on  the  man. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Tel  Aviv 
police  command,  including 
Turgeman.  learned  of  the  details 
contained  in  the  Barda  file.  The 
next  day.  the  story  was  in  Ma'ariv. 

Yesterday,  Ma’ariv  published 
further  details.  The  report  was  first 
compiled  on  28  December  1982. 
was  sent  from  Tel  Aviv  to  national 
police  headquarters  and  td  the  in- 
telligence section  of.  the  southern 
police  region.  The  report  said  Barda 
and  his  associates  were  hr  posses- 
sion of  weapons,  including  pistols 
and  Uzi  sub-machineguns.  Barda, 


the  report  said,  had  paid  up  to  S4Q0 
for  an  explosive  charge  ih  one  in- 
stance. He  had  been  known  toex- 
tort  the  money  from  persons,  m 
Jerusalem  and  other  places'  and 
from  religious  elements,  among 
others. 

Later,  on  14  January  1983,  the 
paper  writes,  a further  report  was. 
compiled  inthe  southern  district 
Thjsjn eluded.  muq{L.of  the  earlier  ■ 
fatteridobui  r 

Wl#  Barda.  tofll  ctofcdtftfjnm.* 

ture  him.  He  had  then  disappeared, 
the  report  said.  This  report  was 
given  to  the  team  investigating  the 
October  1982  arson  of  the  Baptist 
Church  in  Jerusalem.  . . ■ 

But  on  19  January,  1983,  Nitzav 
Mishne  Zeharia  Banai,  assistant  to  ' 
the  head  of  the  intelligence  section, 
held  a meeting  with  Sgan.  Nitzav 
Amos  Azani.  head  of  intelligence  in 
the  central  section,  held  a meeting 
with  Sgan  Nitzav  Amos  Azani.  head 
of  intelligence  in  the  central  sec- 
tion, who  had  compiledihe  original 
report.  Banai  told  Azani  “Freeze 
all  action  by  Sgan  Nitzav  Peled 
(southern  3rea  intelligence  head) 
and  only  authorize  action  after 
coordination  and  the  completion  of 
information  (gathering).” 

This,  Ma'ariv  wrote  yesterday,  . 
was  the  “order  from  above”  which 
is  said  to  have  halted  all  further  ac- 
tion on  the  original  report.  • • • 

in  Tel  Aviv  yesterday,  Turgeman 
said  Hefetz  was  not  suited  to  head 
the  Central  Police  Unit,  because  his 
background  was  military'  and  not 
police-oriented. 

Turgeman  noted  that  while  he  has 
no  personal  quarrel  with  Hefetz.  he 
was  critical  of  the  latter’s 
functioning  in  this  post. 

Turgeman  did  not  comment  on 
reporters*  statements  that  Hefetz. 
was  not  the  original  “leaker”  and 
that  other  senior  officers  have 
leaked  and  will  continue  to  do  so, 
causing  much  graver  damage. 

Turgeman  said  he  refrained  from 
commenting  m public  . until  now. 
because  he  had  not  felt  involved. 
But  now.  that  newspapers  were 
publishing  details  of  allegations 
against  him.  he  had  decided  to 
make  his  position  clear. 

Commenting  on  former  police  of- 
ficers' criticism  of  the  “reign  of 
terror”  Turgeman  had  allegedly  im-  • 
posed  Turgeman  said  two  officers 
who  had  appeared  on  television 
wanted  to  “settle  accounts'*  with 
him  because  he  had  demanded  that 
they  work  properly. 

Turgeman  said  he  was  aware  of 
his  reputation  as  one  who  could  not 
delegate  responsibility  and  took 
strict  measures  against  negligence 
and  disobedience. 

“That's  my  style,  that's  my  way 
and  I believe  in  it.  If  anyone  thinks 
I've  done  him  injustice,  let  him 
come  here  and  well  talk  about  it,” 
he  said. 


UJS.-EGYPT 

(ton timed  fron  Page  One) 

pact,  signed  in  1976.  which  provides 
for  mutual  support  in  the  event  of 
an  outside  attack  on  either  country. 

Ali  reiterated  yesterday:  “Libya 
holds  responsibility  for  Lhe  attack... 
evidence  has  been  eAablished  from 
the  type  of  bombs  used  and  the 
plane,  a Soviet-built  Tupolev-22, 
which  only  Libya  owns”. 

The  Libyan  Foreign  Ministry 
summoned  Arab  and  African  am- 
bassadors yesterday  to  deny  any  Li- 
byan involvement  in  Friday’s  raid. 

The  official  Libyan  news  agency . 
.Jana  described  the  raid  as  part  of  aa 
attempted  revolution  by  the- 
Sudanese  air  force. 


Dr.  Wilhelm  Graner,a  iddney  speclalist  who  is  part  of  a Soviet  pea«pr. 
delegation  currently  rlriting  Israel,  b yerterday  shown  some > oTtoe: 
specialized  equipment  ini  the  kidney  unit  at  BeUinspn  Hospital  in  Ptfaw 
Tikvaby  Dr.Mor,  deputy  director  ofthehoSpHph  The  ace  delegation 
head  Yflri  Barbasb,  editor  Of  Soviet skayq  Kultura  {Soviet  Culture!^ 
agreed  to  pass  on’ to  the  appropriate  bodies  a proposal  to  translate# 
Hebrew  merotare.lmo- Soviet  languages.  . yppAU 


‘Sex  in  return  for  dropping  charges 


Jenmfon  Post  Staff 

TEL  AVIV.  — A senior  Tel  Aviv 
police  officer  is  under  investigation 
on  suspicion  of  demanding-  sexual 
favours  in  return  for  closing  a 

criminal  file.  . _ 

The  officer  with  the  rank  of  sgan- 
jx i&av  (chief  superintendent)  is } 
suspected^,  of ; demanding, jsixual 
favours  from  a policewoman  in 
return  for  closing  a: criminal  in- 
vestigation against  her. father.  1 • 


The  officer's  phone  was  reported^ 
ly  tapped  and  ^investigators  allegedly;, 
. listened  .in:  to-'  a conversation*-; 
between  Urn  and  the  police  worn  amS 
-The  officer,  who  haseerved  inthe 
force  for  many 1 years,  was  sum:_ 
moned  *0  an  interrogation  in^. 
i Jerusalem, -where  ire  complained 
: humiliaimg  .treatment  iHe  hatfnw 
been  suspended  and  is  continuing  in 
his  duly  duties 'at  the  Tel  Aviv 
police  headquarters,  r - » «T 


POLICE  CHIEF 


(Continued  from  Page  -One) 

tor  genera]  had  shown  unacceptable 
discrimination  against  him,  Hefetz ' 
claimed,  particularly  in( comparison 
with  the  treatment ' given  to  other 
senior  officers  who.  had  also,  been 
under  investigation  for  involvement 
in  other  episodes’ 

He  referred  to  investigations  in- 
volving- -Tel  * Aviv-  District  Com- 
mander Nitzav  Avraham  Turgeman,: 
his  own  deputy  Sgan-  Nitzav- Moshe” 
Friedman,  Sgan  Nitzav -.Yorara  - 
Yitzhaki,  of  the  Galilee  district 
-police,  and  to  the  case-  involving 
Nitzav  Mishne  Norman  'Feit:  Feit; ,f- 
he  said,  had  been  suspected  of  leak- 
ing secret  material  on  the  Afdrsek  • 
file  in  the  investigation  of  former 
religions  > affairs  minister  Aharon 
Abuhatzdra/.'but  he  had  not  been 
suspended  from. Jus  post.  b*7»!tig?i 


- vwctciz® > 'sppucamort ignores  w 
the  day  bBforertii«iMbh^v^rfi^lq 
Pfiapafl*  Turgqman.,  contacted  him 
and  told  him  that  . Ivtzan.  had" in-, 
formed  ‘him  fTtiTgemian)  that . the . 
items  had  beeq  leaked  from  the 
police  force j Hefetz  fold  the  court 
that  he  had  expressed  his  shock  at 
the  leak  and  assured  Turgeman  that 
he  had  no  connection  with  the  inci- 
dent. ‘ "w a £ 
Hefetz  notes  that  he  subsequently 
confirmed  the  Ma’ariv.  ■ report  fo 
other  jornalists,  but  that  he  passed  ••• 
on  .no  secret  information  that  had  * 
not  already  been  published.  He  fold 
the  court  it  was  a normal  practice ' 
for  senior  police  officers  fo  talk  fo 


CHIEF 

journalists,  and  that  the  poli<^11* 
spokesman  himself  referred ‘ jour: 
nalists  to  the  officers.  ' 

Hefetz's  application  alsp  dqtairtFd 
his  ’ investigation . by  Tat  Nitzatf 
Yofarti  Gonen,  Tel-  Aviv ~ dtp 
police  chief.'  Gonen,"-  he!  said;  h»'^ 
told  him  that  he.  kne-fo  Hefetz 
not  leaked1  the  information';  but  that-' n 
he  was  being  investigated  ‘hecaifse^i 
of  his  connections  with' journalists?'4! 
Gonen  had-  taken  from  his  safe  h 
tape  -of-  telephone- -con versations-^ 
between  Hefetz  and  .journalist*. 
..compiled  frgiti^a-tdtiphone  tap 
Iris 'home  phone, 'hefetz  tbfd  tffe 
court.  It. was. oh  the. basis. of  thej& . 
telephone  taps  that. He  was  being  in.-  . 
vestigatbd , . Gonen ; had', fold  him. * 
■Jfefetz  was  .then  told  hy  the'  he^d.,'- 
of  police  personnel  that  he  was 'to.'. 

ht**S5sri,'-It " ftd  3T»«~ w»n  Vrt  ^ 


win)  fvtzan  'an 

the  interior  (who  is  in!? 

police),  went  unanswered, ; Hefei? 
told  thfe  dquri:  ' ; / . ’’ ' * V • 

Hefetz  said  that  when  b<j  was  ipM 
formed  of  rhis  suspension,  he.  hadC 
hastened  'to  Jerusalem  to  .sips  c 
Interior1  Minister  Yosef  Burg.'  He* 
Tsaughcthe  mnnster  on  his  wayouPf 
ofhjiSjj  officer  to  hi?  car.  But -all  thg*j 
blister  had  done  was  to  ntutter^^tS 
will  all  be  checked,  it  will  all  be 
checked.”  - t’  c 

Hefetz>  said-  fie  had  been  refused 
permission  to  meet  with  those  under 
his  command  and  tell  them  that  lied- 
intended  fo  fight  the  suspension 
order.  fltim)  - . • -jH 


AMERICAN  MTZRACjM?  WOMEN* 

• ' ’ Jerusalem  Chug  •; 

. inyite*  the  members  of  all  chugim  to  ■ 
AMEMORIAL  MEgtiKlG.* 

' s'  • observing’  the  shioshim  of  our.  beloved  , , 

JENNY  FINK  v , 

to  be  held,  on  Wedna.sdaY.,  March  21.  19B4  at  3.30  p.m.  1 ' 

> - in  the  Jenny  lank  Dining  -Hall.  ' 

Beit  Tre’irot.' Jerusalem,  .79  Rashi- Street.’ 

Jerusalem  .Chug  . Israel  Executive  Board 


, - ..  The  family  in  Israel  mouma  foe  passing  in 
Cleveland- dr’"' 


BECKY  KEkst 


har  Mona  at  118/6 
Crmtli  Sy0Va'- J8,,,S,,,0m'  °nd  ABni8  Mart“ ' 4 


In  deep  sorrow,  we  announce;  fo*  passing  of  our  dear- 
w,fe.  mother,  grandmother,  and  ereat-gm^moth^ 


CELIA  RICHMAN 


Tha  fonaral  wfll  take  place  on  Monday.  March  19.  ^ 
« 3 p.m.  at  the  Savyon  cemetery. 

Husband:  Joe  Richman  ' 
Sons:  - ShmiiRlAmMonWft 


Grandchildren: 


Shmuel  Amid  and  family 
Moshe  Amid  ancf  family ; . 
Orit  Hetsroni  and  farrrliy 
Dana  Cohen  andhuibanrf 


JOHANN*  ALBERSHEIM 


i*  no  more.  '• 

sun  passed  away  on  March  11 

oody  to  science.  - * 


Rabbi  ABRAHAM  MAYER  HE 


mm 
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to  dampen  Purim  spirit 


Jenaa^frJrt  Stiff  - 
Jerusalem  chirdreirtbok  advan- 
tage of  yest  erday  ^ m ostly  fair 
weather  and  paraded  in  their  Purim 
cost  u roes,' fearfiilv  that  rain,  today 
might  make  thd  menyraaking  more 
difficult-  • 

Tht^  ^capital  had  a festive  at- 
v mospherd; , even  though  Shushan 
Purim  — designated  for  those  cities 
that  had  walls : during  the  time  of. 
Joshui  — is  Jerusalem's  chance'  to 
celebrate  the  foiling;  of  Hamad's' 
plan  to  destroy  the  Jews  aTPeraain 
ancient  times.  ; ‘ !* 

As  the  skies  darkened  "later 
yesterday,  many  residents, hurridd 
to  ^synagogues,  where  .the- Book:  of. 
Esther  was  re^  ^doudT  Tepeotins 
once  again  the  story  ';  of  ..Queen 
Esther,  Moidecbai,  King  Ahasuerus 
and  the  wicked  Hanum.  Children 
stomped  their  feet  and  sounded 
noisemakeirs-  whenever  .Haitian's . 
name  was  mentioaed.  The  megiffu  is 
to-be  read  again  this  morning,’  ■ 

-President'  Chaim  Herzog  last 
night  attended  the  reading  Of  the 
mtgiUa  at  the  Italian  Synagogue  in 
Jte  centre  of  Jerusalem. ./  ■ ' ' 

Some  300 'youths  active  in' the' 
Zionist  Council  around  the  country  ^ 
visited  absorption  centres  yesterday. ' 
and  brought  Purim;  parcels  to!' 
hundreds -of  famines  of  new  .im- 
migrants. Among  .the  recipients 
were  Ethiopian  Jews  who  arrived  in  • 
recent  months:  and  discovered 
Purim  for  the  first  time. 

-Many  offices,  both  public -and 


' 'private,  will  .be  closed  in  Jerusalem 
today,  as-Shushan  Purim  is  an  op- 
tional, holiday,  • 

Thousands  of  Tel  Aviv  residents 
attended  the  Purim' happening  held 
on  the  sea-front  promenade  yoterday 
as  a joint' project  of  the  Dan  and 
Sheraton  Hotels. ; Entertainment 
was  provided  by  a"  down  on  silts 
and  by  a street  theatre  troupe  Tar- 
. but  Pius-  also  dressed . as  clowns.  ■ 

-The  managers  of  the.  two  hotels 
. cut  .a  ribbon  spanning  die  distance 
' between  the  hotels  as  a symbol  of 
their  partnership  in  this  effort.  They 
hope  .other  hotels  will  join  them  in 
future  programmes  to.  bring  more 
activity,  to  the  promenade, 

. In  Haifa  neither  the  weather  nor 
the  economic  gloom  affected  the 
high  spirits  at  the  city's  annua! 
"Acchiparchituran  Purim  parade 
yesterday. 

- 'Thousands  of  people  Hned  the 
streets  in  central -parts  of  the  Hadar 
quarterto  watch  the  floats,  carrying 
giant  modeb  of  favourite  television 
characters-  including  the  Smurfs 
(Dardassim)  and  the  Muppets.  The 
parade  took  an  hour  to  pass. 

The  procession,  led  by  Mayor  Aiyc 
Gurel  dressed  as  King  Ahasuerus, 
also  included  dance  groups,'  downs, 
youth  entertainment  . groups  and 
.many  others.  Organizers  Maned  this 
year's  fewer  floats  on  the  recession. 
The ' same  excuse  could  not  be.ap- 
plied  to  city  councillors,  less  than  a 
third  of  whom  bothered  to  don 
costumes  and ' participate  in  the 


Way  sought  to  lower  synagogue  electric  bills 

Jerusalem  Potf^Staff 7 ..f.;  eaenuMOftit  'in  hnv  " a l4fih»hh*t  ral«  iwm  Ai*  W tarn  won 


Jerusalem  Peat  Staff  r 
The  Energy  Ministry,  yesterday 
denied  reports  that  the  proposal  to 
charge  synagogues  the  domestic 
rate  for  electricity  inoead  of  die 
*ugher  commercial  rate  paid  by  aD 
other  public  institutions,  -would  go 
into  effect  soon.  • ..  •' 

The-ministry  spokesman  said  that 
this  was  just  one  of  several  options 
being  considered  by  the  ministry 
and.  the  Electric  Corporation  to 
lower  the  high  electricity  bills  now 
being  paid  by  synagogues.  Energy 
Minister  Yitzhak  Modal  It  to  meet 
next  Sunday  with  the  chairman  of 
the  corporation  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter, the  spokesman  said. 
Alternatively,  synagogues  may.  be 


encouraged ' 'to  -buy' ' a "Sbabbat 
clock”  which  automatically  turns 
the  lights  on  or  off  at  a preset  hour. 
Many  synagogues  apparently  leave 
the  lights  on  throughout  the  Shab- 
bat  and  holidays  in  view  of  the 
religious  prohibition  against  turning 
them  off  manually. 

Another  proposal . is  to  include 
synagogues  among  the  recipients  of 
the  special  rates  for  consumption  at 
non-peak  hours,  which  are  now  ap- 
plied only  to  industry.  These  rales 
are  to  be  extended  to  other  types  of 
consumers  later  this  year. 

.The  spokesman  said  that  syn- 
agogues had  sent  many  request  to 
the  ministry  for  lower  electricity 


rates  over  die  last  two  years,  and 
that  recently  the  requests  were  sup- 
ported by  pressure . from  Agudal 
Yisrael. 

The  Electric  Corporation  discus- 
sed the  proposal  to  charge  syn- 
agogues the  domestic  rate,  which  is 
about  20  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
commercial  one,  at  its  meeting  last 
week.  Several  members  expressed 
concern  that  it  would  set  a 
dangerous  precedent.  They  said  it 
could  open  the  floodgates  to  other 
public  institutions  — including 
voluntary  aid  organizations  like  the 
Han  society  for  handicapped 
children  — whose  repeated  requests 
to  have  their  bills  calculated  on  the 
cheaper  rate  have  been  rejected. 


‘350  Israeli  prostitutes  in  West  Germany’ 


AYELET  HASHAHAR  (Min).;.—;  ; 
A member  of  this  kibbutz  Said  here  . 
yesterday  that-  some  :-'35Q.  Israeli 
women  are  working  as  prostitutes  ht 
West  Germany  and  some  400  young. 
israelisjireih  ptisph*  there  on 
related  charges.'  ."-;v '■ 

fieriit  Lapki.  who  heads  the  kib- 
\fcut2  movement’s  criminal, 
i^abilitation  department,  has  just 
returned  from  a visit  to  the  Federal  - 
Republic,  where  he  diet,  with  Israeli 


prisoners  and  German  law  enforce- 
ment officials. 

The  figure  of  350  prostitutes  is  of- 
ficial; with  these  women  all 
registered  .wjl%.fci.be  authorities. 
Thcsnc  afHreHeygd  to  be  many  mOre 
pisjnttfe&1tadftiuaofficiaUy.  - 

Lapid  sifif  that"  so  far  20  former 
prisoners,  mostly  those  guilty  of 
crimes  against  property,  had  been 
rehabilitated  on  kibbutzim  under  a 
special  programme. . The  kibbutz 


Special  belts  fra:  front-seat  children 


By  AARON  SITTNER  - 
. ■ Jerasalem  Port  Reporter 

As  of  April  I it  will  be  illegal  fora 
chHd  under  14  to  ride  in  theiront 
sfi*.  of  a motor  vehicle  without 
. ,4urmg  a special  juvenile  harness. 
Transport.  Ministry,  .spokesman 
Yehiel  Amitai  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday:  "Seat  belts  have 
beeh  round  ineffectual  an  children, 
since  the  restraining  strips  or  sfings 
are  either  too  loose  to  hold  a child's 
body  or  too  high,  and  bind  around 
the:young  rider’s  neck. 

lsThrt  is  why  the  new  harness 
order  has  been  signed.  Use  of  the  ‘ 
harness  becomes  obligatory  at  the 
beginning  of  next  month."  _ 

He  added  that  an  Israeli  standard 
for&he  children's  harness  has  been  : 
Epp&iulated  by  the  Standards  .In^  : 
< -$ate  “but  we  will  also  accept 
harnesses  complying  with  the  U.S., 
British  : or  European-  Economic 
Community  standards.” 


. "However,*'  he  emphasized,  "the 
ministry  km  recommends  that  pas- 
sengers under  14.  years  of  age  ride  in 
the  rear  seat  of  a motor  vehicle, 
where  their  safety  is  more  assured.” 

In  related  news,  the  ministry’s 
Road  Safety  Authority  this  week  in- 
augurates hundreds  of  “hazard 
reporting  stations”  in  36  cities, 
towns  and  settlements  throughout 
tbecountry.  More  than  200,000  post 
cards  are  being  distributed  among 
school  pupils,  on  which  they  or  their 
parents  are  urged  to  report  such 
dariger  points  as  pot  holes  on  roads, 
flooding  conditions,  faded  paint  on 
traffic  signs  or  street  crossings,  and 
hazardous  conditions  on  sidewalks. 


ROYAL  VISIT.  — Queen 
Margrethe  of  Denmark  and  her 
husband  Prince  Henrik  yesterday 
officially  started  a -three-day  state 
visit  to  Saudi  Arabia. 


event,  which  cost  IS9QQ.Q00  to 
Stage. 

Fix'  the  second  successive  year 
the  rain,  which  had  fallen  earlier  in 
the  day,  held  off  just  long  enough 
for  the  parade  and  the  subsequent 
costume  competition  and  prisediv- 
ing to  take  place. 

Pouring  rain  did  not  prevent 
Kiryat  Shmona  citizens  from 
celebrating,  although  the  parade  for 
the  festival  was  smaller  than  plan- 
ned, ’ 

Some  850  students  from  all  over 
the  country  came  to  this  northern 
town  to  help  the  population 
celebrate.  Among  the  merry- 
makers here  too  were  Ethiopian  im- 
migrants, including  children. 

Army  Radio  led  the  news 
pranksters  yesterday  morning  with  a 
lengthy  report  of  a secret 
“decision”  by  the  cabinet  to  extend 
tne  winter  rainy  season  four  months 
by  seeding  the  clouds  with  a 
"revolutionary”  chemical. 

The  country  has  suffered  a rain- 
fall Shortage  of  up  to  SO  per  cent  in 
some  areas  this  winter,  Water  Com- 
missioner Zemacb  Ishai  said  in  a 
serious  interview. 

Former  prime  minister 
Menachem  Begin  also  was  a pop- 
ular figure  for  the  jokes.  Comedian 
Shlomo  Nhzan  announced  on  his 
radio  show  that  efforts  were  being 
made  to  convince  the  International 
Red  Cross  to  visit  Begin  “the 
prisoner.”  who  has  secluded  himself 
from  public  life  since  he  resigned 
last  September. 
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This  Scroll  of  Esther  (Megillat  Esther)  from  China  will  go  on  display  in  Tel  Aviv's  Beth  Hatefutsoth  in  April.  The  scroll,  from  an  American 
collection,  was  lettered  in  the  Middle  East  and  illuminated  in  the  Jewish  community  of  Kalfeng  during  the  1 8th  century. 

Marrow  transplant  here  saves  Singapore  boy 


By  D’VORA  BEN  SHAUL 
* Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Jonathan  Tan,  the  first  child  from  the  Far 
East  to  come  to  Israel  for  a bone  marrow 
transplant,  will  be  going  home  to  Singapore 
soon. 

As  the  seven-year-old  raced  around  the  room 
turning  his  Purim  cap  pistol  at  everyone  yester- 
day, it  was  hard  to  believe  that  just  two  months 
ago  he  had  been  seriously  ill  with  leukemia. 

Queenie  Tan,  Jonathan's  mother,  said  the 
boy  had  been  ill  with  leukemia  since  last  May 
and  had  been  treated  at  Singapore  General 
Hospital  where  a temporary  remission  of  his 
disease  had  been  achieved. 

Tan,  a nurse,  had  hoped  that  when  Prof. 
Shimon  Slavin,  head  of  the  Hadassah  Hospital 
(Ein  Kerem)  transplant  unit,  was  in  Singapore 
last  November  for  teaching  sessions,  her  son 
would  be  one  of  the  two  children  chosen  to  un- 
dergo transplants.  However,  the  doctors  chose 
two  12-year-old  boys. 


Tan  went  to  see  Slavin  herself  and  had  him 
examine  her  son.  Slavin  said  he  thought  the  boy 
was  a good  candidate  for  a transplant. 

Jonaxhan's  father.  Tan  Yow  Keng,  a systems 
analyst,  and  his  wife,  decided  to  bring  Jonathan 
to  Israel.  But  they  lacked  the  funds  to  pay  for 
the  trip  and  a stay  of  several  months  in  Israel. 

They  were  helped  by  the  Singapore  English- 
language  daily  newspaper,  The  Straits  Times, 
which  mounted  a public  campaign  to  raise  the 
money.  The  effort  was  so  successful  that  the 
Tans  Mere  able  to  leave  a large  sum  in  the  fund 
which  will  be  used  to  send  another  child  here 
for  a transplant. 

But  when  Jonathan,  together  with  his 
parents,  his  brother  Daniel.  4,  who  was  to 
donate  the  bone  marrow,  and  his  infant  sister  ar- 
rived in  Israel,  it  was  found  Jonathan's  remis- 
sion had  ended.  This  changed  the  probabilities 
of  a successful  transplant  from  close  to  90  per 
cent  to  around  10  per  cent. 

Slavin  and  his  team  decided  to  try  a 


transplant  anyway  and  on  the  last  day  of 
January,  Jonathan  began  the  long  and 
debilitating  series  of  body  radiation  and 
chemotherapy  treatments  that  would  suppress 
his  own  sick  bone  marrow  to  prevent  rejection 
of  healthy  marrow  from  his  brother.  For- 
tunately, the  two  boys  were  genetically 
matched  siblings,  which  is  the  best  possible 
recipient  donor  system  after  identical  twin. 

The  transplant  was  performed  on  February  9 
and  within  a short  time  it  was  obvious  that  it 
was  successful.  Jonathan  was  released  from 
Hadassah  on  March  9. 

Although  Jonathan  can  go  home,  there  is  the 
fear  of  a relapse  within  the  first  months  after 
the  transplant  and  a permanent  cure  is  only  cer- 
tain after  one  year.  The  Tans,  happy  with  the 
returned  vigour  and  health  of  their  child,  have 
decided  to  stay  in  Jerusalem  a while  longer. 

Hadassah  has  had  remarkable  success  in  the 
past  two  years  with  bone  marrow  transplants, 
and  Slavin’s  team  is  performing  several  opera- 
tions a month. 


movement  did  not  feel  qualified  to 
rehabilitate  drug  dealers  and 
brothel  operators,  he  said,  although 
it  was  prepared  to  help  former  drug 
addicts  by  integrating  them  into  kib- 
bufz0 ‘‘social.’ fife- -and  work' ‘in ” 
agriculture  arid  industry.  Lapid- 
hoped  to  perauadeT-cVery  kibbutz’-to1 
accept  at  least  one  former  criminal. 

Lapid  was  in  Turkey  earlier  this 
year,  where  he  helped  secure  the 
release  of  five  Israelis  imprisoned 
there  on  charges  of  drug  dealing. 


Poet  WieseWer  to  receive 
$20,000  literary  prize 

Poet  Meir  Wieseltier  will  be 
awarded  die  Elite  Jubilee  prize  — 
the  country's  biggest  literary  prize, 
worth  S20.000  — it  was  announced 
yesterday.  The  43-year-old  Russian- 
born  poet  will  receive  the  prize 
shortly. 

Two  other  prizes  for  writings 
about  Youth  Aliya  will  be  awarded 
to  Eli  Amir,  the  author  of  The 
Scapegoat,  and  Uriel  Hazan  for  his 
book  Armand.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  on  March  26  at  a 
ceremony  marking  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  Youth  Aliya. 


FUND.  - — The  Ernst  Baburger 
memorial  endowment  fund  for  legal 
studies  was  established  last  week  at 
the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem.  Named  for  a Stockholm 
Jewish  attorney,  it  will  be  used  to 
help  the  faculty  of  law  and  for  stu- 
dent scholarships. 


Zamir:  Financial  information  is  private 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
has  ruled  that  local  authorities  are 
not  entitled  to  disclose  details  of  a 
citizen's  financial  situation  without 
his  permission. 

The  municipality  may  not  even 
disclose  the  number  of  the  bank  ac- 
count from  which  his  local  taxes  are 
deducted. 

The  attorney-general  noted  that 


the  invasion  of  privacy  law  prohibits 
the  use  of  computerized  informa- 
tion for  any  purpose  other  than  that 
for  which  it  was  gathered. 

It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  a 
municipality  to  provide  details 
about  a given  property,  but  tins  is 
very  different  from  giving  informa- 
tion about  the  financial  situation  of 
the  owner  of  that  property,  said  the 
attorney-general’s  ruling. 


Gurel  to  press  hospital  demands 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  — Mayor  Arye  Gurel  and 
the  heads  of  nine  local  authorities 
near  here  are  to  meet  Health 
Minister  Eliezer  Shostak  in 
Jerusalem  today  to  press  for  con- 
tinued funding  of  the  Rothschild 
Hospital's  partially  completed  west 
wing  project. 

They  are  expected  to  demand 
that  the  ministry  reconsider  its 
budget  and  find  a way  of  including 
in  it  the  SI  .5  million  it  was  expected 
to  allocate  for  the  project. 

The  minister  has  already  met 
hospital  representatives  and  leaders 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Rothschild 
Hospital  society,  but  rejected  their 
appeals.  Instead,  he  insisted  that  the 
society  raise  the  remaining  S8  mil- 
lion needed  to  complete  the  project. 

The  society  has  already  donated 
nearly  S2  million  of  the  $23  million 
which  has  been  invested  in  the  west 
wing  since  work  began  on  it  1 1 years 


ago.  The  society  had  pledged  to  give 
another  SI  million  next  year,  but 
may  now  renege  because  of  the 
ministry’s  decision  to  stop  funding 
the  project.  Meanwhile  staff  are 
continuing  to  admit  only  "life  or 
death”  cases  to  the  hospital's 
emergency  ward  in  protest  against 
the  ministry’s  decision.  They  have 
threatened  to  close  the  hospital  un- 
less the  ministry  earmarks  funds  for 
the  west  wing  in  next  year's  budget. 


Shipyard  workers  let  Zim  Marseilles  leave  dock 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter-  dismissal  of.!80;of the' government- 
HAIFA.  — The  Workers  atfthe Idled  owned  yard's  850  men. 

Israel  Shipyards  yesterday  allowed  The  management  also  asked  for 
the  freighter  Zim  MarsellfeS  off'fhe  an 'injunction  last  we’ek  to  ord^rthe " 
floating  dock,  after  five  days  of  men  to  stop  all  industrial  action,  in- 

defying  a labour  court  order  to  eluding  the  prevention  of  outside 

release  the  ship.  subcontractors,  from  carrying  out 

This  follows  a Zim  company  their  work.  However,  management 
warning  that  it  would  stop  using  the  is  not  pressing  for  a quick  hearing  in 

yard  if  the  ship  were  not  freed  im-  the  hope  that  the  breathing  space 
mediately.  will  make  it  possible  to  reach  agree- 

Re pairs  on  the  vessel  were  com-  ment  on  the  dismissals,  a third  of 

pleted  last  Tuesday  but  the  workers  them  in  die  form  of  early  retire- 

held  it  back  in  their  fight  against  the  ment. 


Euro-parliamentarians  expected  ior  talks 


A 50-member  delegation  of  the 
Council  of  Europe’s  Education  and 
Culture  Committee  arrives  in  Israel 
tomorrow  for  three  days  of  talks 
with  government  leaders  and  Knes- 
set members. 


Among  the  group  are  parliamen- 
tarians from  17  countries.  Israel  has 
observer  status  at  Council  of 
Europe  deliberations,  and  the  coun- 
cil periodically  sends  groups  to 
Israel  for  discussions  here. 


Panorama  House  — the  Prestige  Project 

in  Ramat  Hasharon 


“irs  time  business  travellers  get  * lIMe  more" 

Daily  non-stop  Copenhagen- Bangkok 


El  P»! 


Copenhagen 


Bangkok 


SAS  & THAI  operate  dolly  747  afternoon  non-stop  flights  out 
of  Copenhagen  to  Bangkok,  with  convenient  connections  to 
Hong-Kong,.  Talpeh,  Seoul,  Singapore,  Tokyo,  Australia*  and 
other  major  dtlea  In  the  Far  East 

* Whether  you  travel  Tourist.  Business  or  First  Class,  you  stand  to  gain 
the  fastest  and  most  relaxing  short  cut  between  West  and  East.  The 
nice  service  aboard  SAS  & THAI  flights  will  help  you 

. SSL 

. 32  Ben  Ybhuda  Road. 


Eight  floors  of  quality  construction,  end  a 
fantastic  view  from  tne  highest  point  in 

Ramat  Hasharon. 

■ At  Panorama  House,  you  will  find 
magnificent  4 and  5 room  fiats. 
Excellently  planned,  with  emphasis  on 
environmental  development,  including 
greenery,  proximity  to  shopping  centres, 
schools  and  a kindergarten.  To  give  you 
the  quality  of  life  you  ve  always  dreamed 
of. 


Every  Panorama  House  flat  has  an 
intercom  and  provision  tor  closed  circuit 
television. 


There's  an  elegant  lobby,  and  the  design 
allows  for  the  installation  of  private 
cqptral  heating  and  air-conditioning. 


public  garden. 


U round 
large 


All  this  in  addition  to  a central  solar 
heating  system  for  hot  water,  a steel 
security  door,  double  conveniences, 
private  storeroom  and  adjacent  parking. 
And,  of  course,  the  finest  materials  and 
superb  finishing. 


Bazel  Building  Co.  Ltd. 

Sales  office:  ^ Sderot  Bialik,  Ramat  Hasharon,  Tel.  03-481741. 


Tel.  03-292233,  Tel  Aviv 
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CLASSIC  LEATHER 
MADE  TO  MEASURE 
WITHIN  48  HOURS 


One  of  the  most  exciting 
additions  to  the  collection  of 
glamourous  shops  in  the  Cardo 
of  the  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  is 
the  new  branch  of  DANAYA 
leather  goods.  Famous  fOT 
fifteen  years  for  high  fashion, 
superb  quality  leather  garments. 
Sheepskin  and  fur.  DANAYA  has 
introduced  a unique  new 
feature.  It  is  now  possible  to 
order  custom  made  leather 
garments  for  every  size, 
specification  and  taste  and  have 
them  ready  within  48  hours.  As 
for  our  prices,  we  have  a range 
to  suit  every  pocket  Too  good 
to  be  true?  Be  sure  to  visit  us 
when  you're  next  in  the  Cardo 
and  see  for  yourself.  DANAYA. 
Duty  Free  Shops  — als®  at 
Mercaz  Sapir.  Givat  Shaul. 
J lem  (factory)  02-520251.  Tel 
Aviv.  Allenby  60  (2nd  Floor)  03- 
520251  DANAYA 


WE’RE  INVADING 
ENGLAND! 


England  is  yours  with 
ZiONTOURS!  Choose  from 
three  specialized  tours ..  The 
ever-popular  London  Theatre 
Tour  is  still  accepting 
reservations  for  the  April  22- 
May  1 orogram.  comprising  6 
great  shows,  including  Cats. 
Noises  Off.  Pack  of  Lies,  Singin’ 
in  the  Ram  and  Shakespeare  — 
10  memorable  days  of  culture 
and  performance!  For  Golden 
Agers,  a unique  tour  of 
England.  Scotland  and  Wales, 
including  guided  tours,  theatre 
performance  and  cruise 
excursion  Strictly  kosher.  June 
7-21  115  days),  for  only  Si 449 
And  for  gardening  fans,  see  how 
the  English  grow  things  — 
Green  Days  in  England:  a 
horticultural  tour  of  England's 
finest  gardens.  Israel's  No.  1 
gardening  expert  Walter  Frankl 
will  lead  this  1 1 day  (June  24- 
July  4)  tour  of  world-famous 
gardens  such  as  Leeds  Castle. 
Kew  Gardens.  Hampton  Court. 
Stratford  upon  Avon  and  more 
— plus  Britain's  first 
International  Garden  Festival  in 
Liverpool  AND  3 tours  of 
London  and  environs.  A 
tremendous  package,  all  for  only 
S999.  For  further  details  call 
ZIONTOURS  JERUSALEM.  02- 
233326/7/8.  or  drop  by  at  23 
Hillel  St..  Jerusalem.  Open 
every  "day  from  8 30  a m.  to 
6.30  p.m..  Wed  and  Fri.  til  \ 
p m 


THE  GARDEN  CAFE. 
WARM  WELCOME. 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS. 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 


So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  and  fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That's  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10  30  a.m  till  midnight.  Friday 
nil  3 and  after  Shabb3t.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  Fish: 
traditional  bage's.  smoked 
salmon  and  cream  cheese: 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate,  soups 
salads,  bimtzes,  gorgeous 
a3teaux.  ices,  fruit  juices,  beers 
etc  And  for  those  cooler  nights, 
the  Chef's  Corner,  an  intimate 
indoor  rendezvous  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE.  1 Washington 
Street,  opposite  The  King  David 
Hotel  Phone  02-221786 


/ NOHIUT  — 

THE  CAPITAL’S 

E RELIABLE 

FURNITURE 

STORE: 

Here  are  just  two  items  offered 
at  a special  price!  A superb 
Danish-made  teakwood  bridge 
table,  easily  converted  into  a 
beautiful  dining  table  85  cm  .» 
85  cm  with  80  cm  extension  A 
Norwegian  leg  table  (for  the 
small  flat).  Come  see  for 
yourself  and  browse  through  the 
vast  selection  on  3 exhibition 
floors  — no  obligation. 
NOHIUT'S  FURNITURE  STORE, 
founded  fifty  years  ago.  4 
Shlomzion  Hamalka.  Jerusalem. 


THE  NAME  OF 
THE  GAME  — 
VTOEQTOGRAPHY 


Looking  for  a way  of  showing 
your  grandchildren  your 
wedding  ceremony?  Want  to 
record  your  youngest  one's 
barmitzvah?  Want  to  make  a 
commercial7  a documentary’  or 
what  have  you7  Call  02- 
223746  or  in  the  evenings  02- 
672212.  They'll  provide  any 
type  of  Cinematic  Video 
Production.  From  film  to  video 
transfer,  editing,  dubbing  etc. 
Creative  professional 
documentation  of  any  event  for 
posterity  02-223746.  evenings 
02-672212. 


00R  BUSINESS - 
MAKING  YOUR 
BUSINESS  A PLEASURE 


The  busy  businessman  knows 
where  to  go  for  a lunch  when  in 
Jerusalem  — The  Laromme 
Hotel.  The  perfect  atmosphere 
for  opening  an  account  or 
closing  a deal,  a lunch  appoint- 
ment at  the  Laromme  tells  your 
guest  th^  they're  worth  the 
extra  consideration.  If  you  prefer 
romance  to  business,  a rendez- 
vous at  a table  for  two  is  what 
you  want  for  the  quiet  tete-a- 
lete  you  won't  forget.  And  the 
food1  Sixteen  great  main 
courses,  sandwiches,  a fabulous 
salad  bar  and  your  choice  from 
our  bountiful  dessert  trolley.  All 
this  for  only  IS  1500  (all  in- 
clusive). Every  day  12.30  til  3 
pm.  (except  Shabbat).  THE 
CARMEL  RESTAURANT. 
LAROMME  JERUSALEM. 
Liberty  Bell  Park. 


It's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous  A quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision  Plus  a mouth- 
watering serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prane  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  For  kids 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  more*.  1 
AGRON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun  -Thurs  . noon  til  9 p m Fri- 
day til  2 pm.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  y a' 


at  the 
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Jerusalem  hilton 


TEL- 53*  151 
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UK  police  encircle  coalfield  to  keep  out  “flying  pickets’ 

. . IJ  irnn  inln  firlinn 


LONDON  (Reuter).  — About  2.000 
police  were  moved  into  one  of  Bri- 
tain's biggest  coalfields  yesterday  to 
prevent" clashes  between  striking 
and  non-striking  miners. 

Squads  of  police  were  preparing 
roadblocks  on  all  major  routes  into 
Nottinghamshire  in  central  England 
to  keep  out  an  expected  invasion  of 
“flying  pickets"  from  other  regions. 

The  pickets  are  trying  to  enforce 
a nationwide  pit  strike  backed  by 


the  National  Union  of  Mincworkers 
(NUM)  and  in  force  in  four  militant 
fields,  including  the  biggest. 
Yorkshire.  The  strike  aims  to  halt 
an  official  pit  closure  programme. 

The  34.000  miners  in  Not- 
tinghamshire. the  second  biggest 
coalfield.  Saturday  joined  six  other 
regions  in  voting  against  a strike  and 
yesterday  agreed  to  report  to  work 
today. 

Aiiornev-General  Sir  Michael 


Havers  said  the  police  reinforce- 
ments would  see  that  the  Not- 
tinghamshire men  were  able  to  go  to 
work.  He  said  in  a radio  interview 
that  police  turning  back  coachloads 
of  pickets  would  be  using  their 
powers  in  a common  law  against 
breaches  of  the  peace  — not  the 
controversial  labour  reform  laws  of 
the  Conservative  government. 

NUM  president  Arthur  ScargiH 
made  clear  that  the  flying  pickets 


would  go  into  action  again  today. 
Mass  picketing  closed  Not- 
tinghamshire's pits  and  all  but  a 
handful  of  others  around  Britain 
last  week.  One  flying  picket  from 
Yorkshire  died  in  a picket  line 
melee  in  Nottinghamshire. 

The  Yorkshire  NUM  faces  con- 
tempt or  court  proceedings  today 
for  ignoring  an  order  to  call  off  the 
pickets.  It  could  face  fines  and  con- 
fiscation of  its  assets. 


Four  killed 
in  Calcutta 


rioting 


CALCUTTA  (AP).  - A senior 
police  official,  his  bodyguard  and 
Two  civilians  were  slam  here  pater.* 
dav  in  bloody  Mosiem-HinduT 
rioting  and  arson  that  led  to  the  ar- 
rests of  at  least  29  people  as  the  two 
sides  battled  with  rocks,  firebombs, 

. J l/niuM 


‘Commission  on  plane  deal 
sparked  Nigeria  army  coup’ 


Iran  adds  germ  warfare 

to  its  charges  against  Iraq 

. > 


LONDON  (AP).  — A £ 22-million 
commission  on  Nigeria's  purchase 
of  18  Jaguar  fighters  from  Britain 
infuriated  Nigeria's  military  2nd 
provoked  the  New  Year's  Eve  coup 
which  ousted  president  Aihaji 
Shehu  Shagari's  civilian  govern- 
ment. The  Observer  newspaper 
reported  yesterday. 

Nigeria's  new  military  leader. 
Maj.  Gen.  Muhammadu  Buhari. 
will  honour  the  £300  million  con- 
tract for  the  ground  attack  planes  on 
the  proviso  that  about  £22  million  is 
lopped  off  the  amount  still  to  be 
paid,  the  paper  reported  from  New 
York. 

The  Observer  said  the  commis- 


sion. negotiated  with  British 
aerospace  by  an  unnamed  Nigerian 
consultant  close  to  the  deposed 
government,  provided  campaign 
funds  for  Shagari’s  National  Party 
of  Nigeria  which  won  last  August's 
genera!  elections. 

The  Jaguar  deal  was  arranged 
with  British  Aerospace  in  late  1982 
and  the  contract  was  signed  in  June 
1983  ai  the  British  High  Commis- 
sion in  Lagos.  None  of  the  Jaguars 
have  yet  been  delivered. 

The  paper  said  the  commission 
“so  infuriated  Nigerian  army  and  air 
force  officers  when  they  learned  of 
it.  that  they  went  ahead  with  plans 
for  a takeover." 


Bottoms  up  to  those  with  thumbs  down 


LONDON  iReuteri.  — Servicemen  at  a U.S.  cruise  missile  base  in  Britain, 
in  a gesture  of  defiance  to  ami-nuclear  protesters,  dropped  their  trousers 
and  showed  their  buttocks  to  women  outside  the  camp  gates,  a women 
writer  said  yesterday. 

Lady  Caroline  Lowell.  51.  a novelist  and  a member  of  the  Guinness 
brewing  family,  said  she  was  outside  the  Greenham  Common  base  doing 
research  for  2 book  when  the  men  displayed  their  bare  bottoms  through  the 
windows  of  a bus  leaving  the  base. 

“I  had  a girl  assistant  with  me  and  we  were  both  shocked  and  appalled," 
she  told  reporters.  “I  have  never  actually  seen  something  so  unpleasant." 
She  said  she  would  complain  in  writing  to  the  commander  of  the  base. 

"I  don't  know  if  they  were  American  because  1 only  saw  their  buttocks." 
she  said.  “They  were  bending  over  like  ostriches.  It  was  not  a very  pretty 
sight." 


Up  to  12  Turkish  prisoners 
have  died  in  protest  fasts 


ANKARA  (Reuter).  — Up  to  12 
people  have  fasted  to  death  in 
Turkish  jails  in  the  past  few  weeks 
to  protest  against  prison  torture  and 
bad  living  conditions,  diplomatic 
sources  and  prisoners'  relatives 
said. 


Accurate  details  of  activities  in- 
side Turkey's  military  prisons  are 
almost  impossible  to  glean.  Nothing 
about  the  fasts  has  appeared  in 
• Turkish  newspapers,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  closure  and  prosecution  for 
publishing  stories  deemed  by  the 
military  courts  to  be  against  the 
national  interest. 

In  1982,  the  military  government 
admitted  that  15  prisoners  had  died 
under  torture.  But  it  said  it  was  tak- 
ing steps  to  stop  torture  and  a 
number  of  prison  staff  have  since 
been  convicted. 


A senior  official  of  the  present 
civilian  government  of  Prime 
M mister  T urgut  Ozal.  who  declined 
to  be  identified,  told  Reuters  it  was 


Martial  law  averted  Polish 


civil  war,  party  declares 


WARSAW  (Reuter).  — Poland's 
Communist  Party  said  yesterday 
that  martial  law  had  saved  the 
country  from  civil  war  and  put  it  on 
course  for  economic  and  political 
recovery  from  the  Solidarity  trade 
union  crisis. 

A national  conference  of  the 
party,  the  first  since  Solidarity's 
challenge  to  the  authorities,  gave  a 
full  and  final  seal  of  official  ap- 
proval to  the  20-mo  nth  period  of 
military  rule  which  followed  the  un- 
ion's suppression  ir*.  1931. 

It  ended  a three-day  session  with 
an  effusive  declaration  0?  support 
for  party  leader  Gen.  W ojciech 
Jaruzelski  and  praise  for  the  role  of 
the  army,  police  and  security  ser- 
vices in  restoring  Communis:  rule. 

The  conference,  although  it 
acknowledged  that  economic  dif- 
ficulties remained,  said  that  reforms 
adopted  under  martial  law  were 
starting  to  yield  results  and  that  the 


rejuvenated  party  had  won  the  sup- 
port of  millions  of  workers. 

The  optimistic  tone  contrasted 
with  a gloomy  report  on  economic 
prospects  by  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Zbigniew  Messner,  who  is 
in  overall  charge  of  the  economy, 
and  who  said  some  trends  were 
"downright  unfavourable." 


References  to  the  political  situa- 
tion ignored  a recent  rise  in  tension 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
over  efforts  by  the  authorities  to 
ban  religious  symbols  from  public 
buiiaings  and  evidence  of  growing 
repression  on  all  forms  of  dissent 
in  Poland. 


The  conference  said  the  party,  its 
ranks  slimmed  by  almost  a third  to 
2.2  million  members  as  a result  of 
resignations  and  a purge  of  corrupt 
or  incompetent  officials,  had  gained 
"political  and  moral  force"  as  a 
result. 


Modem  dress  tor  Kuwaiti  women  drivers 


KUWAIT  i AP).  — Women  who 
drive  in  Kuwait  were  yesterday  for- 
bidden to  don  any  Moslem  head- 
dress while  a the  wheel  by  order  of 
the  Minister  of  Interior.  Sheik 
Nauaf  al-Ahmed. 

Interior  Ministry  officials  ex- 
plained that  the  order  wa*  mean*,  as 
“a  security  precaution." 

Kuwait  was  rocked  by  a spate  cf 
.bomb  attacks  last  December  for 
which  25  alleged  pro-Iranian  ter- 
rorists have  been  tried  and  are  to  be 
sentenced  on  March  27. 

Four  of  the  25  were  tried  in 


absentia,  as  they  are  still  on  the  run 
with  a police  dragnet  out  for  them. 

The  officials  said  these  people 
could  be  moving  around  disguised 
as  veiled  women.  They  also  feared 
the  headdress  could  be  used  by 
other  potential  saboteurs. 

Although  a good  percentage  of 
Kuwaiti  women  normally  dress 
European  style  and  are  unveiled, 
the  headdress  — pushed  to  the  ex- 
treme of  the  chador  in  Ayatollah 
Khomeini's  Iran—  is  traditional 
throughout  the  Moslem  Gulf 

re  cion. 


Israel,  Britaii  aai  tie  Coasoiwealtk  Assstiatiea 


takes  pleasure  in  announcing 

A LUNCHEON  MEETING 

to  be  held  Thursday.  March  29.  1984  at  1 15  p.m. 
a:  Beit  Sokolow.  & Kaplan  St..  Te!  Aviv 
Gbes:  Speaker 

Lt.  Gen  (Res.)  MORDECHAI  GUR,  MK, 


Former  Chief  of  Staff  of  1.0  F 

The  Luncheon  - will  be  preceded  by  the  Annual  General  Meeting 
to  take  place  «t  12.45  p.m. 

Reservations,  with  remittances  — paid  up  members  IS  1250.  guests  and 
others  IS  1 500  — to  ?he  Hon.  Secretary.  P.O.S.  4090,  Tel  Avhr  81040. 
or  made  by  phone  to  Mr.  Y,  Levine.  Tel.  03-285244-  between  9 00  a m.- 
3 00  p.m 


LONDON  l Reuter  1.  — Iran  said 
yesterday  that  Iraq  was  using 
germ-laden  weapons  as  well  as 
chemical  bombs  in  the  latest 
fighting  in  the  Gulf  war. 

Experts  sent  by  the  UN  to  in- 
vestigate (he  Iranian  claims  left 
Terehan  yesterday  to  return  to  the 
southern  front  where  the  Iranian 
news  agency  Ima  said  they  would 
cheek  the  effects  of  chemical  and 
bacteriological' bombing  by  the  Ira- 
qis on  Saturday. 

Irna,  moniLored  here,  said  the  ex- 
perts From  Australia,  Spain  and 
Sweden  would  also  interview  the 
latest  Iranian  casualties  reportedly 
caused  by  chemical  and 
bacteriological  weapons  and  nerve 
gas. 

Another  460  Iranian  combatants 
affected  by  such  weapons  in  three 
.attacks  on  Saturday  brought  to 
2.200  the  number  thus  wounded  in 
the  past  four  weeks,  ima  said. 


Teheran  has  repeatedly  alleged 
the  use  of  chemical  arid  nerve  gases 
by  Iraq,  but  this  was  believed  to  be 
its  first  reference  to  the  use  of  germ 
warfare.  Baghdad  has  denied  the 
Iranian  charges  and  has  expressed 
readiness  to  cooperate  in  any  inter- 
national investigation. 


Iraq  and  Iran  both  reported 
heavy  fighting  on  Saturday  near  the 
Maj  noon  Islands.  Iraq  said  its  forces 
repulsed  an  advance  in  the  region, 
killing  1,000  Iranian  soldiers.  Iran, 
meanwhile,  said  it  repulsed  an  Iraqi 
attack,  killing  or  wounding  500 
soldiers. 


acid  and  knives. 

A dusk-to-dawn  curfew  was- 
clamped  on  the  viojence-torn 
Garden  Reach  and  Melia  Bruz  dis- 
tricts of  Calcutta  after  the  dis- 
membered  bodies  of  the  two  police 
officers  were  discovered.  Police 
Commissioner  Nirupam  Som  said. 

Hundreds  of  paramilitary  troops 
and  armed  police  reinforcements 
were  rushed  to  the  riot-battered 
areas,  where  an  estimated  35  people 
were  injured. 

“We  now  have  brought  the  situa- 
tion under  control,"  Som  said. 
“Any  further  violence  will  be  pul 
down  with  an  iron  hand." 


The  cut-up  body  of  Calcutj| 
Deputy  Police  Commissioner  V.K. 
Mehta  was  found  in  a drain  in  the 
impoverished  Garden  Reach  area 
and  his  bodyguard,  who  was  not 
named,  was  also  found  dis- 
membered in  a burned  shack, 
witnesses  said. 

They  apparently  were  ambushed 
after  police  opened  fire  on  rampag- 
ing mobs  yesterday,  killing  two  peo- 
ple. The  violence  erupted  so  quickly 
that  it  took  the  police  by  surprise. 


Iraq  said  on  Saturday  that  Iran 
was  preparing  for  a new  offensive  to 
capture  specific  targets  inside  Iraq, 
and  vowed  the  attackers  would  be 
“torn  apart."  A statement  broad- 
cast bv  Baghdad  Radio  said  Iraq 
would’  retaliate  by  striking  at 
specific  targets  deep  inside  Iraq. 


Captured  terrorist  leader 
handed  oyer  to  N.  Ireland 


Travda’  attacks 
drunkenness,  graft 


hard  for  the  government  to'  act 
while  martial  law  was  still  in  force. 

B ut  he  said:  “i  don't  think  martial 
law  authorities  in  any  way  advocate 
torture."  The  difficulty  was  in  get- 
ting prison  staff  to  testify  against 
colleagues  in  torture  cases  and 
finding  good-quality  staff,  he  said. 

Prisoners'  relatives  said  the 
beginning  of  the  death  fast  in  Diyar- 
bakir,  the  main  prison  for  thousands 
of  ethnic  Kurds  accused  of  waging 
violent  separatist  campaigns  before 
the  1980  military' coup,  coincided' 
with  an  incident  at  the  prison  in 
which  about  six  people  were  killed. 

There  are  conflicting  reports  of 
the  incident.  Prisoners'  relatives  say 
six  prisoners  died  when  a fire  they 
started  during  a protest  got  out  of 
control. 

But  Kurdish  sources  in  the  area 
told  visiting  reporters  early  last 
month  that  prison  guards  had 
opened  fire  on  inmates  protesting 
against  the  slow  processing  of  their 
court  cases. 


DUBLIN  (Reuter).  — Ireland's 
most  wanted  man.  Republican  ter- 
rorist leader  Dominic  “Mad  Dog" 
McGiinchey,  was  extradited  to 
Northern  Ireland  yesterday  follow- 
ing his  capture  in  the  Irish  Republic 
in  a gunbattle  with  police. 

Police  said  McGiinchey,  30,  was 
handed  over  to  Northern  Ireland 
security  forces  at  a customs  post  on 
the  main  Dublin-Belfast  road  after 
the  Supreme  Court  rejected  a last- 
minute  legal  bid  to  block  his  ex- 
tradition. 

The  speedy  action  by  the  Dublin 
government  was  the  most  dramatic 
example  to  date  of  cross-border 
cooperation  to  combat  Republican 
terrorists  who  have  pledged  to  end 
British  rule  in  Northern  Ireland. 

McGiinchey.  head  of  the  hard- 
line Irish  National  Liberation  Army, 
is  wanted  in  Northern  Ireland  in 
connection  with  a string  of  political 
murders  and  bombings..  He ^hqs  ad- 
mitted to  personal  inyoivenient  in 
30  murders  and.  200  bombings. 


Two  years  ago  a Dublin  court,  in 
a landmark  decision,  ordered 
McGlinchey's  extradition  to  the 
north  in  connection  with  the 
murder  of  an  elderly  woman  in 
1977.  But  McGiinchey  jumped  bail 
after  his  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  was  turned  down,  and  had 
been  on  the  run  until  his  capture 
yesterday. 


He  and  three  colleagues  sur- 
rendered on  Saturday  after  an  hour- 
long  gunbattle  with  40  heavily- 
armed  members  of  Ireland's  crack 
anti-terrorist  unit  who  had  sur- 
rounded them  in  an  isolated  cottage 
in  County  Clare. 


MOSCOW  (AP).  — The  Com- 
munist Party  newspaper  Pravda 
yesterday  published  a report  on  the 
party's  recent  elections  and  urge# 
officials  around  the  nation  to 
“uproot  idleness,  bribe-taking, 
speculation,  theft  and  drunkenness" 

The  front-page  article  "noted  "that 
the  elections  had  prompted  “a 
significant  renovation  of  the  lineup 
of  party  organs  and  the  addition  if 
fresh  membership." 

The  newspaper  noted  that  the 
country  was  behind  schedule  in 
fulfilling  the  goals  of  its  present  five- 
year-plan,  particularly  in  the  areas 
of  industry,  capital  construction, 
agriculture  and  transport. 


Lawyers  acting  for  McGiinchey 
obtained  a High  Court  injunction 
blocking  his  extradition  until  the 
legality  of  the  1982  decision  had 
been  examined;  But  the  Supreme 
Court,  meeting  in  an  extraordinary 
late-night  session,  at  the  govern- 
ment's request; Upheld  its  original 
verdict.  ■ ’ ’ ‘ 


Salvador  rebels  vow  to  sabotage  polls 


SAN  SALVADOR  (AP).  - Leftist 
rebels  on.  Saturday  announced  a 
major  offensive  to  disrupt  the  up- 
coming El  Salvador  presidential 
elections,  claiming  to  have  mined 
three  major  highways  and  engaging 
in  scattered  fighting. 

“We  are  going  to  step  up  the  war 
before,  during  and  after  the  elec- 
tions." the  guerrillas'  clandestine 
Radio  Vcnceremos  said  in  a broad- 
cast monitored  here. 

“The  dictatorship  and 
imperialism  have  implored  us  for  a 
truce  to  let  its  farce  (the  March  25 
elections)  go  by.  From  now  on  there 
w ill  be  no  truce.  W’c  are  and  will  re- 
main at  war,  as  long  as  the  basic 
reasons  that  cause  it  remain."  the 
broadcast  said. 


m The  elections,  the  broadcast  said, 
“constitute  a coverup  for  apian  for 
direct  intervention  by  American 
troops." 


Seven  Czech  tourists 
jump  ship  in  Turkey 

ISTANBUL  (Reuter).  — Seven 
Czechoslovak  tourists  disappeared 
here  after  disembarking  from  a 
Soviet  cruise  ship,  Turkish  police 
said  yesterday. 

The  Turkish  press  reported  that 
. the  Soviet  ^cruise  ship  Ayvasowsky 
left  Istanbul  on  schedule  Saturday 
■ without  the  missing  tourists  after  ar- 
riving earlier  in  the  week  few 
Piraeus,  Greece. 

• So  far  there  have  been  no  re- 
quests for  asylum,  police  here  said. 


Eight  parties  are  fielding  * can- 
didates, but  the  presidential  race  is 
between  Christian  Democrat  Jose 
Napoleon  Duarte,  a moderate,  and 
far-rightist  Roberto  D’Aubuisson  of 
the  Republican  Nationalist  Al- 
liance, a former  army  major  said  to 
be  linked  to  the  death  squads. 


In  the  Radio  Venceremos  broad- 
cast, Joaquin  Villalobos,  the  rebel 
commander  for  eastern  El  Salvador, 
said  the  guerrillas  had  mined  the 
Pan-American  highway,  the  military 
road  and  the  coastal  highway  — the 
country’s  three  east-west  arteries. 


Chess grandmaster  calls 
rest  day  in  tournament 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  — Soviet 
chess  grandmaster  Vasily  Smyslov, 
trailing  three  points  to  one  in  his 
battle  with  compatriot  Gary 
Kasparov,  declared  yesterday  a jfcst 
day,  postponing  the  next  game  until 
tomorrow. 

The  games,  being  played  in 
Vilnius,  capital  of  the  Soviet  Baltic 
republic  .of  Lithuania,  begin  00 
alternate  days,  allowing  two  days 
for  play  if  required.  Each  player  can 
declare  a rest  day  at  any  time  twice 


Ancient  Buddhist  temple  found  in  Kabul 


ISLAMABAD  (AP).  — 

Archeologists  in  Afghanistan  have 
unearthed  a “majestic"  1.600-year- 
old  Buddhist  temple  in  Kabul,  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Pakistan 
reported  yesterday. 

The  site,  at  the  capital's  Maranj 
hill,  also  yielded  terracotta  statues 
and  bronze  and  copper  coins,  the 
embassy  said  in  a daily  report  on 
Soviet  activities. 

The  announcement  was  unusual 
in  that  the  Soviets  rarely  comment 
on  developments  in  Afghanistan, 
which  has  been  torn  by  an  anti- 
communist insurrection.  Soviet 
troops  have  been  stationed  there 
since  1979. 

While  the  embassy  news  release 
did  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the 


excavation,  it  said  “there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  town,  by  the  stan- 
dards of  the  period,  boasted  highly 
developed  productive  forces  and 
culture." 

“These  finds  prove  that  the 
Afghans’  remote  forefathers  profes- 
sed Buddhism  that  was  widely 
spread  in  the  Kushan  state,"  it  said. 

The  Kushan  family  ruled  a vast 
area  stretching  from  the  Araban  Sea 
to  the  Himalaya  mountain  range  in 
the  north,  and  to  the  Ganges  River 
in  the  east,  from  CE  100  to  400. 

Relics  from  the  Kushan  era  were 
first  discovered  in  Afghanistan  in 
the  mid-!9th  century,  the  Soviet 
report  said.  It  added  that  an  Afghan 
archeological  research  institute  had 
been  established  in  Kabul  in  1967 


Bangladesh  calls  off  disputed  rural  elections 


DACCA  (Reuter).  — The 
Bangladesh  government  announced 
yesterday  that  next  week’s  con- 
troversial rural  elections,  con- 
demned by  opponents  of  military 
ruler  Hossain  Mohammad  Ershad. 
haie  been  postponed  indefinitely. 


“The  elections  are  hereby  post- 
poned to  avoid  the  path  of  confron- 
tation and  to  reach  a national  con- 
sensus for  a peaceful  transition  to 
democracy a government  radio 
broadcast  said. 


with  assistance  from  the  UN 
Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization. 

Since  a 1978  coup  d'etat 
brought  a Communist  regime  to 
power  in  Kabul,  Afghan  authorities 
have  devoted  “particular  attention" 
to  the  country's  cultural  develop- 
ment and  history,  the  embassy  said. 

It  said  all  historical  monuments 
are  now  under  government  protec- 
tion and  that  a number  of  important 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

The  most  significant  discovery 
was  that  of  the  royal  tombs  near 
Shibarghan,  in  northern  Faryab 
province,  bordering  the  Scinet 
Union.  - 

It  said  the  royal  burial  ground 
contained  20,000  gold  and  silver- 
items,  including  “fascinating 
jewelry,  unique  statues,  tableware 
and  household  appliances." 


Sports  on  page  7 


ISRAEL  LANDS  ADMINISTRATION 
Southern  Region 


ARM  Municipal  Development 
CO.  Ltd. 


Owner-Occupier  Construction,  Shechunat  Neve  Noi, 
Beersheba,  Allocation  4/84 


In  collaboration  with  the  Arim  Co.,  the  Israel  Lands  Administration  announces 
regutranor.  for  the  above  programme,  under  which  37  plots  will  be  allocated 
for  the  construction  of  49  housing  units,  as  foDows: 


a.  25  plots  For  the  construction  of  25  single-family  houses 

b.  12  two- family  plots  for  the  construction  of  semi-detached  houses. 


Registration  at  the  Arim  Co-  Beersheba.  Rassco  Centre.  Roam  23 1 frnn  m 

sS^Aprii  81  9-J°  8-a,-;  reSiWati0n  c!ose  at  6.3o£m.™ 


offices^81  particu5ar5  ^ 8 dotafled  prospectus  are  available  at  the  following 


a.  Arim  Co.,  address  as  above. 

b'  BtHSL1  LaHdS  Administralion-  Sehov  Bbq  Zvl  (over  Olamei  Yahatom) 


Z f AMERICAN 

MEAT  SERVU& 


Serving  greater  Tel  Aviv  — J 
Jerusalem  — Beersheba  f. 


areas. 

Prices  include  delivery. 

Only  22  Shopping  Days 

till  Pessajh 

Place  your  order  now  and  tell  us  _ 
when  you  want  your  deHmST-  j 

Supervision  af  the  Rabbinate  — S 

RehovoL  ■ 

Rabbi  Spring  and  D.  Sflversteio  S 
Phone  or_write:  } 

7 flehov  Hagra,  REHOVOT.  9 
Tel.  054-7S345 

JERUSALEM:  TeL  02-862844  *\  - 
PETAH  TDCVA:  Tel.  03422  l.l3»  jr; 
BEERSHEBA:  Tel:  057-416538.  g 
097-37072  „ t 
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FOR  almost  two  weeks, Gary  Hart  remained  silent 
under  Walter  F.  Mondale’s  repeated  suggestions 
that  Americans  should  not  entrust  the  Presi- 
dency to  a than  as  unknown,  untested  and  per- 
haps unstable- as  Mr.  Hart:  Finally,  an  Thursday,  Mr. 
Hart  struck.  "He  knows  in  Ms  heart  there  is  no  blemish 
cm  my  character  that  would  prohibit  me  from  governing 
this  country  in  this  decade,”  Mr.  Hart  said.  Later  that 
day,,  the  Colorado  Senator  backtracked,  saying  he  had 
been  incorrectly  told  that  the  former  Vice  President  was 
running  commercials  about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hart  has 
changed  his  name,  his  date  of  birth  and  his  signature. 

The  curious  incident  underscored  the  extent  to  which 
the  race  for  the  Democratic  President  nomination  has 
become  a contest  in  which  the  candidates’  liabilities  may 
be  more  important  than  their  strengths.  Strategists  on 
both  sides  are  bracing  for  a clash  of  negatives.  Does  Mr. 
Mondale,  despite  being  propped  up  by  endorsements  and 
a seasoned  staff,  suffer  from  a chronic  inability  to  stir  the 
American  people?  Do  the  quirks  in  Mr.  Hart’s  biography 
signify  deeper  problems  .of  character  and  personality? 
That  is  what  the  candidates  themselves  are  suggesting. 


lW&unpalgn  for  Congress,  page  2 


as  they  exchange  denigrattons  in  what  is,  following  last 
Tuesday's  voting  in  11  primaries  and  caucuses,  more 
cleaiiy  a twtMnan- race. k . 

Former  Senator  George  McGovern  of  South  Dakota 
dropped  out  immediately;  two  days  later.  Senator  John 
- Glenn  of  Ohio,  oucethought  oj  as  th^misf  serious  chal- 
lepjtpr  to  J^^’Mdndale^-ended  Jus  JacKTuster  candidacy. 
^ *'  Mrl  Hart Wcfo ^^^^^nnoztu^Sissac^^^^md ‘ 

* ""Wiotie  Island?  taking  38  percent;  38  percent  and  45  per- 
ceatof the  vote  respectively;  Mr.  Mondale  ground  out 
victories  in  Alabama  and  Grcorgte,  with  34  percent  and  31 
percent.  Although  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  is  still  a candi- 
date, the  stage  was  set  for  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale  to 
highlight  each  other’s  vulnerabllties. 

With  Mr.  Mandate,  the  problem  is  simply  that  he  is 
more  popular  with  “Democratic, bosses”  than  with 
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Democratic  voters.  Although  he  had  more  delegates  than 
Mr.  Hart  going  into  the  six  caucuses  held  yesterday,  be 
has  kept  his  candidacy  alive  only  through  the  expenditure 
of  tremendous  amounts  of  money  and  political  energy. 
With  more  than  two  months  to  go  before  the  last  contests, 
he  has,  already  spent  $14  million  of  the  $20.2  million  al- 
lowed under  Federal  law.  Yet  in  no  primary  has  he 
broken  through  the  "ceiling,”  usually  around  33  percent 
to  37  percent,  that  poll  takers  have  found  in  his  level  of 
pubjic  support.  Labor  has  turned  out  to  be  an  essential 
but  one^hatw»y.-ber.slcpyIy.  iwfofrr 
miningms  long-term  poiKidp  Healthv.lt/seemed  icrvwtefcn; 
to  his  vtctortesTn  Iowa  add  Alabama^anddwaft^xpqQtediuo.' 
to  be  an  asset  in  the  Michigan  caucuses  yesterday.  But 
The  New  York  Times /CBS  NEWS  Poll  found  that  a ma- 
jority of  voters  surveyed  last  week  believe  unions  have 
too  much  power. 

Mr.  Mondale's  strategy  is  to  bag  the  nomination  by 
using  caucuses  to  quietly  pile  up  an  insurmountable  lead 
in  delegates.  But  he  needs  some  well-publicized  primary 


The  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson 
campaigning  at 
Valdosta  State 
College  in  Georgia. 

The  21  percent  of  the 
vote  that  Mr.  Jackson 
won  in  Georgia's 
primary  last  week 

re-established  his 
eligibility  for  Federal 

campaign  funds.  His 

showing  over-all  kept 
him  a third  force  in 
the  Democratic  race. 
More  on  Presidential 
politics  in  the  New 
South,  Page  2 


Walter  F.  Mondale  In  Miami  Beach  last 
week;  Senator  Gary  Hart  at  campaign 
rally  in  Washington. 


victories  to  build  enthusiasm  among  caucus 
voters.  In  sum,  his  own  plan  brings  him  face 
to  face  with  the  unanwered  question  of 
whether  he  can  build  a reliable  popular  follow- 
ing. For  good  or  ill,  the  answer  will  come  in 
the  series  of  big-state  primaries  that  begins 
Tuesday  in  Illinois  and  continues  in  New  York 
on  April  3 and  Pennsylvania  on  April  10.“*If 
we  don’t  win  any  primaries,”  said  a Mondale 
adviser,  "we  won’t  be  nominated." 

Mr.  Hart’s  main  liability  is  of  a different 
sort.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Florida,  he 
proved  that  he  can  get  votes  from  independents  and  from 
Democrats  across  the  party's  ideological  spectrum.  But 
like  Jimmy  Carter  in  1976,  Mr.  Hart  has  paid  for  his  rise 
by  receiving  intense  scrutiny  from  the  press,  and  attacks 
from  his  opponents  intended  to  raise  the  question  of 
whether  he  is  somehow  flaky.  And  as  Mr.  Carter  fed 
doubts  about  his  personality  with  his  ' ' lust-ln-my-hea rt  ’ ' 
Interview  with  Playboy  magazine  in  the  fall  of  of  1976, 
Mr.  Hart  has  fed  suspicions  that  some  advisers  regard  as 
a serious  threat.  Even  with  close  friends,  for  example,  he 
has  refused'  to  go  into  details  about  his  decision'  to  sub- 
tract a.year  froarhiaage  an  many  ofticial  documents,  be- 
yond fynting~fhatfte  was  trying  to  accommodate  a wish  of 
his  late  mother  to  be  regarded as  younger  than  she  actu- 
ally was. 

A little  mystery  can  be  an  attractive  quality.  But  too 
much  can  inspire  fears  among  voters  and  investigative 
zeal  among  reporters.  Even  as  he  admitted  that  the  Mon- 
dale organization  was  not  broadcasting  attacks  cm  bis 
character,  Mr.  Han  accused  it  of  "fairly  systematically" 
spreading  rumors  about  him.  Already,  key  Han  advisers 
are  complaining  that  the  network  news  shows,  a main 
vehicle  for  his  surge  in  popularity,  have  turned  on  him  by 
airing  stories  about  his  personal  life,  including  one  report 
that  he  changed  his  signature  by  dropping  his  middle 
name.  "The  Monday  night  news  on  all  three  networks 
looked  like  the  raining  of  missiles,”  grumbled  Patrick  H. 
Caddell,  a Han  strategist.  "Would  only  that  they  pursued 
Ronald  Reagan  on  substance  the  way  they  pursue  this.” 

Along  with  the  candidates,  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  is 
headed  toward  a reckoning.  Federation  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  the  idea  in  endorsing  Mr.  Mondale,  a 
longtime  ally,  was  to  regain  through  political  action 
strength  that  labor  has  lost  in  recent  years  on  title  organiz- 
ing front.  Now  the  campaign  moves  into  labor's  power 
zone,  states  in  the  industrial  Middle  West  and  the  East 
where  30  to  40  percent  of  the  work  force  is  unionized. 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  officers  say  it  would  be  unfair  to  conclude 
that  labor  is  a paper  tiger  if  Mondale  loses.  But  that  is 
what  both  politicians  and  the  press  will  say. 

A broader  concern  for  the  Democrats  is  what  the 
voters  will  be  saying  about  ihfem  after  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr. 
Mondale  get  through  with  each  other.  Playing  off  Mr. 
Mondale’s  "Where's  the  beef”  remark  about  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  McGovern  left  behind  a warning  in  keeping  with  his 
self-appointed  role  as  party  peacekeeper.  "There  is 
enough  beef  in  both  of  them,"  he  said  as  he  withdrew,  "if 
they  don't  turn  each  other  to  hamburger.” 
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Senators  Want 
More  Answers 
From  Meese 

By  now,  Presidential  counselor  Edwin 
Meese  3d  and  the  White  House  had  ex- 
pected his  confirmation  as  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  a mere  formality,  but  last  week 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  decided  to 
call  him  back- for  more  questions. 

: The  committee’s  plan  to  vote  last  week 
on  his  nomination  was  shelved  after  Mr. 
Mfeese  — who  had  earlier  devoted  nearly 
two  days  of  testimony  to  his  personal  fi- 
nances — disclosed  that  he  had  “inadvert- 
ently failed"  to  report  a $15,000.  interest- 
free  loan  to.  his  wife  from  Edwin  W. 
Thomas,  a former  White  House  assistant 
Mr.  Meese  said  that  his  wife  bad  used  the 
loan,  which  sites  made  in  1981  and  eventu- 
ally repaid,  to  purchase  stock,  which  was 
sold  last  .year.at  a loss  of  about  $3,000. 

"There  will  be  no  cover-up,"  said  the 
committee  chairman,  Strom  Thurmond, 
Republican  of  South  Carolina.  "We  want 
the  truth,  And  the  full  truth,  but  we  also 
want  no  undue  delay."  There  was  consider- 
- ahtp  partisan  bickering  on  the  committee. 


so  by  week’s  end  it  wasn’t  clear  what 
- issnjgs  would  be  raised  when  Mr.  Meese 
testified.  But  senior  members  were  said  to 
have  agreed  that  the  witness  list  should  in- 
clude Mr.  Thomas,  who  in  1982  was  ap- 
pointed regional  administrator  for  the 
General  Services  Administration  in  San 
■ Francisco,  and  business  associates  of 
other  men  who  had  provided  financial 
assistance  for  Mr.  Meese  and  were  subse- 
quently named  to  Federal  jobs.  Some  com- 
mittee Democrats  want  a number  of  senior 
Presidential  aides  to  be  called  as  well.  The 
panel’s  most  persistent  critic  of  Mr. 
Meese,  Ohio  Democrat  Howard  M.  Met- 
zenbaum,  reteased  documents  obtained 
from  a House  subcommittee  in  an  appar- 
ent challenge  to  Mr.  Meese’s  statements 
denying  knowledge  of  the  1980  Reagan 
campaign’s  use  of  debate  briefing  papers 
prepared  for  President  Carter. 

Republicans  had  questions  as  well.  Arlen 
Specter,  Republican  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
he  was  concerned  about,  among  other 
things,  the  appointment  to  the  United 
States  Postal  Service  board  of  governors  of 
John  R.  McKean,  who  had  tent  $60,000  to 
Mr.  Meese.  "The  issue,”  said  Mr.  Specter, 
“is  did  Mfcese  get  favorable  treatment  as  a 
quid  pro  quo?"  On  Friday.  Mr.  Meese  fired 


back,  maintaining  that  his  opponents  were 
attempting  to  score  election-year  points; 
he  was  looking  forward,  he  said;  to  another 
appearance  before  the  panel  “so  that  the 
truth  can  prevail.”  Yesterday,  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  met  with 
top  aides  on  whether  to  begin  a prelimi- 
nary inquiry  in  the  Meese  case. 


U. S.  Policies 
Anger  Hussein 

Jordan's  King  Hussein  hasn’t  had  much 
cause  for  joy  since  he  declared  war  on  Is- 
rael in  1967  and  quickly  lost  East  Jerusa- 
lem and  the  West  Bank.  But  last  week,  he 
seemed  unusually  gloomy.  In  an  interview 
with  The  New  York  Times  that  set  alarm 
bells  ringing  in  Washington,  the  King  dis- 
paraged the  Administration’s  mediation 
efforts.  "I  now  realize  that  principles 
mean  nothing  to  the  United  States,”  he 
contended.  "Short-term  issues,  especially 
in  election  years,  prevail."  Accusing  the 
United  States  of  “succumbing  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Israel,"  be  insisted  there  was  "no 
way  by  whidi  anyone  should  imagine  it 
would  be  possible  for  Arabs  to  sit  down  and 
talk  with  Israel”  at  present. 

The  Administration  was  dismayed.. 
President  Reagan  had  just  surprised  a 
Jewish  charity  audience  by  urging  support 
for  supplying  Jordan  with  1,600  Stinger 
missiles,  a sale  Israel  strongly  opposes. 
With  dozens  of  members  of  Congress  also 
against  the  deal,  the  King’s  appraisal, 
“surely  makes  it  a lot  more  difficult,"  said 


Robert  C.  McFaiiane,  the  White  House  na- 
tional security  adviser.  State  Department 
spokesman  John  Hughes  said  Arabs  and 
Israelis  “must  know  there  is  no  possibility 
of  progress  toward  peace  m the  absence  of 
negotiation.”  He  added,  "Tbe  forces  of  ex- 
tremism and  terrorism  are  complicating 
the  situation  in  the  region,  increasing  the 
risks  to  moderates  who  contemplate  join- 
ing the  peace  process.” 

American  officials  said  the  King  was 
also  upset  when  the  President  last  week  re- 
jected his  requests  for  support  for  renewed 
United  Nations  condemnation  of  Israeli 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank,  and  for 
pressure  on  Israel  to  allow  West  Bank  resi- 
dents a role  in  the  Palestine  Liberation  Or- 
ganization’s parliamentary  body. 


Moves  toward 
peace  in 
southern 
Africa 
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Reagan’s  New  Budget 

A T actical 
Retreat  on 
Military 
Spending 

By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 

Washington 

WITH  televised  fanfare.  President  Reagan 
came  out  to  the  Rose  Garden  last  week  to  an- 
nounce that  he  was  pulling  back  on  his  mili- 
tary spending  requests.  But  the  first  sign  that 
there  may  be  less  than  meets  the  eye  in  the  Administra- 
tion’s "compromise"  spending  levels  came  from  the  Ad- 
ministration itself.  A White  House  "fact  sheet"  said  Mr. 
Reagan  was  now  seeking  only  a 5.1  percent  increase  in 
military  spending  authority  for  the  1985  fiscal  year  after 
of  inflation,  rather  than  the  13  percent  increase  he  pro- 
posed in  Januaiy.  A day  later,  however,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  acknowledged  that  the  increase 
was  actually  7.8  percent. 

To  placate*  Republican  Congressional  leaders,  the 
Administration  had  joined  in  Washington's  time-honored 
percentage  game.  There  was  a discrepancy,  the  O.M.B. 
explained,  because  two  different  figures  could  be  used  as 
a base  for  the  calculation.  A White  House  official  gave  the 
political  explanation:  the  President  was  hoping  to  make 
his  concession  look  bigger  than  it  was. 

Since  Feb.  1,  when  Mr.  Reagan  first  unveiled  his  $926 
billion  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  begins  Oct.  1,  it  had 
been  obvious  to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress, and  most  White  House  officials  as  well,  that  he 
would  have  to  accept  some  trims  in  Pentagon  spending 
authority.  Even  if  the  White  House's  assumptions  about  a 
robust  course  for  the  economy  in  the  next  few  years  prove 
correct,  Federal  deficits  were  on  an  unacceptably  high 

path.  The  only  question 


$150  Billion 
In  Nips  and  Tucks 

The  Pentagon 

Last  week's  compromise 
would  put  the  military's 
spending  authority  at 
Si  ,004  billion  for  the  next 
three  years  instead 
Si  ,061  billion.  Actual  out- 
lays would  come  down 
$40.2  bjlliorv  jft* 

DomestJc'Spettcflng 

Freezing  some  discretion- 
ary programs  and  entitle- 
ment 'reforms’  here  and 
there  would  save  S43.2 
billion  m three  years. 

Revenues 

The  Treasury  would  col- 
lect $48  billion  in  new 
taxes  by  1987 

The  National  Debt 

Less  Federal  borrowing 
would  reduce  interest  pay- 
ments by  Si  8 billion. 


for  Administration 
strategists  was  how  to 
avoid  the  slicing  of  mili- 
tary  spending  that  took 
place  at  every  step  of 
the  budget  process  last 
year.  Mr.  Reagan,  who 
had  asked  for  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  8 per- 
cent, was  left  with  a 3.7 
percent  rise.  "We  got 
nickeled  and  dimed  to 
death  last  year,"  said  a 
White  House  official 
last  week.  "We  had  to.,' " “ 
figure:  tmt  a way!,  to". .. , 
. avoid  that  this  year,."  j-' 
The  first  step  was 
for  the  President  to  pro- 
pose, In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Message  in  Janu- 
ary, to  vault  over  the 
budget  process  by  con- 
ducting bipartisan  ne- 
gotiations with  the 
Democratic  leadership 
on  a modest  three-year 
$100  billion  "down  pay- 
ment” on  the  deficit 
consisting  of  noncontro- 
versial  spending  cuts 
and  tax  Increases  and  a 
modest  reduction  In  the 


growth  of  military  spending.  The  talks  failed  once  the 
Democrats  concluded  that  it  was  not  in  their  political  in- 
terest to  allow  them  to  succeed.  Even  if  the  negotiations 
were  bipartisan,  they  feared  that  Mr.  Reagan  would  get 
most  of  the  credit  for  any  progress  on  reducing  the  defi- 
cit, which  many  Democrats  consfder  his  biggest  domes- 
tic political  liability. 

The  President  then  turned  to  his  fellow  Republicans. 
They  also  proved  tough  people  to  bargain  with.  Many  of 
them  are  concerned  about  the  economic  consequences  of 
Mr.  Reagan’s  insistence  on  holding  the  line  on  both  his 
"economic  recovery"  tax  cuts  and  his  military  spending 
buildup.  They  are  also  openly  worried  about  their  own 
political  prospects.  Led  by  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  the 
New  Mexico  Republican  who  is  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  they  pushed  for  a package  that  would 
put  the  Pentagon  on  a more  restricted  diet.  Mr.  Domeni-  4 
ci's  proposal  implied  that  at  least  some  weapons  systems 
— perhaps  even  the  MX  missile,  the  Trident  submarine 
and  the  B-l  bomber  — would  have  to  be  postponed.  The 
President  preferred  shortterm  cuts  in  readiness  opera- 
tions and  maintenence,  hoping  those  cuts  could  be  re- 
stored next  year.  After  much  haggling,  a package  was 
hammered  out  that  contemplates  some  reduction  in 
weapons  procurement,  but  not  as  much  as  Mr.  Reagan 
said  he  feared. 

The  President  went  along  after  being  promised  by 
the  Congressional  Republicans  that  they  would  try  to  hold 
the  line  on  further  military  cuts.  "It's  still  going  to  be 
tough,”  said  a senior  White  House  aide.  "But  I think  it 
would  have  been  impossible  if  we  hadn’t  gotten  a broad 
commitment  on  this  package."  Senior  Administration  of- 
ficials got  to  work  immediately,  predicting  instant  joy  in 
the  financial  markets,  which  have  been  worrying  for 
months  that  the  multibillion-dollar  deficits  projected  for 
years  to  come  will  drive  interest  rates  up  and  cause  an- 
other recession  soon.  Wall  Street  rallied.  The  Dow  Jones 
industrial  average  finished  Friday  16.96  points  ahead. 

Bui  will  the  tactical  retooling  work  on  Capitol  Hill? 
The  Republican  accord  would  reduce  the  deficit  by  a total 
of  $150  billion  in  the  next  three  fiscal  years — or  $50  billion 
more  than  the  Administration  declared  politically  possi- 
ble or  economically  wise  two  months  ago.  And  a good  half 
of  the  package  has  already  been  approved  by  various 
committees  in  both  houses;  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee was  putting  the  final  touches  on  a tax  bill  last  week. 

But  Congressional  Democrats,  still  eager  to  find  a 
way  to  upstage  the  President,  have  been  talking  since 
February  about  a $200  billion  deficit  reduction  package. 
Only  hours  after  budget  director  David  A.  Stockman  pre- 
sented the  White  House  "fact  sheet,"  House  Democrats 
were  disputing  the  figures.  The  White  House  puts  the 
deficit  at  $143  billion  % the  1987  fiscal  year;  the  Demo- 
crats calculate  it  to  be  $200  billion,  only  $20  billion  less 
than  projected  in  the  President's  original  budget. 

The  Democratic  counters trategy  is  to  be  unveiled 
this  week,  and  some  Democrats  acknowledge  that  they 
still  badly  need  a strategy  to  capture  the  fancy  of  a public 
glassy-eyed  over  endless  budget  jockeying.  An  idea 
emerging  last  week  was  to  sound  a new  theme,  "pay  as 
you  go”  — or  tell  Mr.  Reagan  that  if  he  wanted  to  in- 
crease military  spending  and  thus  the  deficit,  he  should 
be  prepared  to  come  up  with  new  revenues.  The  phrase  » 

"pay  as  you  go”  has  been  around  American  politics  since 

the  days  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 
Whether  it  could  succeed  this  year  is  an  openquestion. 
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The  Senate  Isn’t 
Swayed  on 
Silent  Prayer 

Alter  nearly  two  weeks,  the  Senate 
may  be  about  to  conclude  its  hotly 
charged  debate  over  prayer  in  the 
public  schools. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  voted  81  to 
15  against  a constitutional  amend- 
ment sponsored  by  Alan  J.  Dixon,  a 
Democrat  from  Illinois,  that  would 
have  permitted  only  silent  organized 
prayer  but  allowed  students  to  hold 
religious  meetings  after  class.  Mr. 
Dixon  called  his  proposal  the  "large 
middle  ground  that  1 believe  most 
Americans  support."  But  Strom 
Thurmond,  the  South  Carolina  Re- 
publican who  heads  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  maintained  that  the 
measure  hadn’t  been  sufficiently 
studied  by  his  panel  or  by  constitu- 
tional scholars.  Day  after  tomorrow, 
the  Senate  is  expected  to  vote  at  last 
on  the  amendment  supported  by* 
President  Reagan  and  approved  by 
Mr.  Thurmond’s  committee  that 
would  allow  organized  spoken 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  pre- 
dict that  even  if  the  measure  clears 
the  Senate,  it  won't  be  by  the  two- 
thirds  margin  required  of  constitu- 
tional amendments.  Lowell  P. 
Weicker  Jr.,  Republican  of  Connect- 
icut, who  is  leading  the  opposition, 
cautioned:  “The  President’s  got  four 
days  to  lobby  and  that’s  not  an  insig- 
nificant time  and  he’s  not  an  insig- 
nificant man." 

In  an  unusual  personal  effort,  the 
President  met  Friday  with  some 
Senators  and  recalled  his  own  ex- 
periences with  school  prayer  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  the  undecided  to  his 
shjfe-  One  of  them,  Arlen  Specter,  Re- 
publican of  Pennsylvania,  said  he 
told  Mr.  Reagan  that  he  had  felt 
"Very  uncomfortable"  as  the  only 
Jgw  in  a Witchita,  Kans.,  classroom 
where  Christian  prayers  were  said. 

A'  failure  of  Mr.  Reagan's  lobby- 
ing, which  he  continued  by  telephone 
from  Camp  David  over  the  weekend, 
might  not  mean  that  the  issue  is  fin- 
ished for  the  1984  session.  Should  the 
ottt-loud  prayer  amendment  lose, 
s4id  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Utah  Republi- 
can, “1  think  a legitimate  argument 
could  be  made  later  in  the  session  to 
offer  a silent-prayer  amendment." 


Violence  Follows 
Verdict  in  Miami 

In  the  Miami  that  has  no  beaches, 
tourists  or  white  residents  to  speak 
of,  anger  at  perceived  injustice  has 
rarely  seemed  far  from  the  surface 
in  recent  years.  It  flared  violently 
when  a Hispanic  policeman  shot  and 
killed  a young  black  man  in  1982  and 
again  last  week,  albeit  fitfully  , when, 
after  a 57-day  trial,  an  all-white  jury 
took  two  hours  to  acquit  the  officer  of 
manslaughter  charges. 

In  the  days  after  Luis  Alvarez  was 
found  not  guilty  in  the  death  of  Ne- 
vell  Johnson  Jr.,  rock  and  bottle 
throwing  and  occasional  looting  led 
to  the  arrest  of  more  than  500  people 
and  the  injury  of  at  least  two  dozen. 
Most  of  those  arrested  where  quickly 
released  and  there  were  no  reports  of 
serious  injuries. 

The  relatively  low  level  of  violence 
seemed  less  a reflection  of  dimin- 
ished black  anger  than  of  increased 
police  ability  to  contain  it.  The  police 
began  planning  and  training  for  a 
rapid  show*  of  force  after  rioting  in 
1980,  sparked  by  an  all-white  jury’s 
acquittal  of  four  police  officers  in  the 
beating  death  of  a black  insurance 
salesmen.  That  rioting  left  18  people 
dead  and  $100  million  in  property 
damage. 

Last  week,  as  before,  the  violence 
was  concentrated  in  the  predomi- 
nantly black  communities  of  Over- 
town and  Liberty  City,  which  more 
than  1.000  policemen  in  highly  mo- 
bile, 50-officer  squads  quickly  occu- 


pied and  sealed  off.  Many  residents 
expressed  resentment  at  the  show  of 
force,  but  city  officials  credited  it 
with  containing  the  violence. 

"With  the  exception  of  a few  kids 
throwing  rocks  and  bottles,  things 
appear  to  be  back  to  normal,"  said 
Howard  Gary,  the  city  manager. 

However,  resentment  remained 
over  the  case  of  Mr.  Nevell,  whose 
death  prosecutors  said  was  due  to 
Mr.  Alvarez's  negligence.  The  offi- 
cer's lawyers  said  Mr.  Alavarez 
fired  in  self  defense  when  he  thought 
the  20-year-oid  Mr.  Nevell  was 
reaching  for  a concealed  gun. 

"They  talk  about  justice  — what 
kind  of  justice  do  we  have?"  said  one 
angry  Miamian,  26-year-old  Roger 
Eberheart.  "All  of  our  black  people 
are  getting  killed  and  none  of  them 
get  convicted."  Still,  the  case  is  not 
quite  closed.  United  States  Attorney 
Stanley  Marcus  said  that  since  the 
criminal  proceeding  was  over,  his  of- 
fice would  continue  its  investigation 
of  whether  Mr.  Alvarez  violated  Mr. 
Nevell’s  civil  rights. 

California’s 
Anticrime  Wave 

According  to  Government  calcula- 
tions, more  than  210,000  fugitives  — 
suspects  charged  with  serious 
crimes,  prison  escapees  and  bail 
jumpers  — are  at  large  in  the  United 
States.  Last  week,  officials  said  that 
an  unprecedented  roundup  in  Cali- 
fornia had  resulted  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  more  than  2J00  fugitives. 

Law  officers  said  the  10-week 
operation,  which  was  directed  by  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  and 
underwritten  by  Washington,  in- 
volved detectives  from  local  police 
departments  who  had  been  deputized 
as  United  States  marshals  and  were 
thus  able  to  make  arrests  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  their  usual  jurisdic- 
tions. Altogether,  120  officers,  from 
20  police  departments  and  state 
agencies  were  involved  in  the  sweep. 
Officials,  who  estimated  that  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  was 
$1.7  million,' said  that  the  operation 
had  snared  14  murderers,  10  others 
and  666  bur- 
glars' and  robbers. 

.Ifeny  J&.the  arrests. were  saidt to - 
have  resulted  from  basic  police  work'  ‘ 
— checking  at  a fugitive’s  last  known 
address  and  making  followup  inquir- 
ies. Sixty-five  fugitives  were  lured 
out  of  hiding  by  a somewhat  more 
unusual  tactic;  officers  posing  as 
employees  of  a delivery  service 
claimed  they  were  attempting  to  de- 
liver an  expensive  parcel  and 
promptly  slapped  handcuffs  on  those 
who  stepped  forward  to  sign  lor  the 
package.  Officials  said  similar  joint 
operations  would  be  undertaken  else- 
where in  the  country.  "We  could 
work  from  now  till  the  end  of  time 
and  never  get  all  the  fugitives,"  said 
Howard  Safir,  assistant  director  for 
operations  of  the  Marshals  Service, 
"but  by  targeting  the  career  crimi- 
nal we  can  get  some  of  the  worst  off 
the  streets." 


Opening  Up 
The  Range 
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Miami  police  officers  mnMng  arrest 
during  disturbances  last  week. 


The  National  Park  Service  keeps  a 
close  eye  on  the  68  million  acres  of 
public  land  under  its  jurisdiction.  So 
when  the  Interior  Department  came 
up  with  new  rules  to  give  private 
ranchers  responsibility  for  Oversee- 
ing grazing  lands  within  National 
Parks,  the  Park  Service  treated  it 
like  bureaucratic  trespassing. 

The  rules,  scheduled  to  go  into  ef- 
fect this  week,  cover  20  stretches  of 
range  land,  including  areas  in  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park  and  the  Glen 
Canyon  and  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  areas.  At  stake  is  super- 
vision over  such  day-to-day  matters 
as  uses  of  water  and  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife — functions  now  car- 
ried out  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, which  is  also  part  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  subject  to 
the  Park  Service's  rules. 

Under  the  new  "cooperation  man- 
agement agreements"  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  the  serv- 
ice contended,  the  ranchers  granted 
grazing  permits  could  build  fences  at 
will,  deny  water  to  wildlife  in  order 
to  give  more  to  cattle  and  operate 
feedlots.  Last  week,  the  service 
asked  for  a change  in  the  rules  speci- 
fying that  it  would  continue  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  all  the  lands  in  the 
park  system.  Robert  ?.  Burford,  di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, said  the  Park  Service’s 
worries  were  ill-founded.  Only 
ranchers  with  "a  proven  record  of 
good  management"  will  be  offered 
the  agreements,  he  said. 

The  new  rules,  drafted  last  sum- 
mer under  then  Interior  Secretary 
James  G.  Watt,  reflect  the  Reagan 
Administration’s  effort  to  give  the 
private  sector  more  say  over  the  use 
of  Federal  lands. 

Environmental  groups  supported 
the  Park  Service.  According  to 
Laura  Loomis  of  the  National  Parks 
and  Conservation  Association  the 
new  rules  would  “relegate  wildlife  to 
second-class  stab's"  in  the  parks. 

Michael  Wright 
and  Caroline  Rand  Herron 
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Higher  Percentage  of  Blacks  Than  Whites  Turned  Out  Last  Week 
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Lining  up  to  vote  last  week  In  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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The  New  South  Warms 
To  Northern  Orthodoxies 


By  JOHN  HERBERS 


ATLANTA  — The  Rev.  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.,  for  ail  his  faith  in  a liberalized  South,  might 
have  found  it  hard  to  believe:  Two  Deep  South 
states.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  saved  the  Presi- 
dential candidacy  of  Waiter  F.  Mondale,  a liberal 
Democrat  whose’  policies  once  were  condemned 
by  the  majority  in  the  region.  To  top  it  all  off,  in 
last  week’s  Democratic  primaries,  a greater  per- 
centage of  blacks  than  whites  turned  out  to  vote. 

Strange  things  do  happen  in  Presidential  pri- 
maries everywhere.  Under  a nominating  system 
that  many  .Americans  believe  to  be  deeply 
flawed,  people  frequently  vote  their  whims 
rather  than  their  reasoned  preferences.  Even  So, 
Tuesday’s  voting  told  a great  deal  about  the 
South  and  its  politics  in  1984. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  years  that  the 
South  is  no  longer  as  distinct  a region  as  it  was 
during  most  of  the  nation’s  history.  Florida,  the 
fastest  growing  state  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  has  beer,  sawed  off  and  is  now  a teeming, 
diverse  microcosm  of  the  nation,  more  attuned  to 
the  Northeast  and  Middle  West,  from  which 
much  of  its  population  came,  than  to  the  states  it 
borders.  And  so  Senator  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado, 
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polls  opened  Tuesday  morning,  was  able  to 
sweep  Florida  just  as  he  did  New  England,  win- 
ning almost  every  age  and  interest  group  with  his 
youthful  appeal  for  "new  ideas." 

Alabama  and  Georgia,  which  remain  more 
Southern  in  almost  every  respect,  behaved  quite 
differently.  National  trends  and  fashions  fre- 
quently are  late  arriving  in  these  two  states,  but 
once  adopted  remain  longer. 

In  the  1960’s  Southern  males  were  slow  to  wear 
long  hair,  but  once  acquired  they  kept  it  much 
longer  into  the  1970’s  than  those  in  the  North  and 
West.  Southern  political  leaders  were  late  in  em- 
bracing Federal  aid  for  social  programs,  but 
now,  by  and  large,  the  South  is  not  as  vocal  as 
most  of  the  nation  in  seeking  decentralization  of 
the  national  government.  An  old  anathema  has 
become  the  new  orthodoxy. 

Thus  the  voting  Tuesday  followed  more  tradi- 
tional national  patterns  here  than  elsewhere.  In 
Massachusetts,  organized  labor  defected  to  Sena- 
tor Hart  and  former  Senator  George  S.  McGov- 
ern. In  the  South,  the  majority  of  union  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Mondale,  the  choice  of  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.  Voting  for  old-fashioned  liberals  is  still  a 
relatively  "new  idea”  in  the  Deep  South. 

Mr.  Hart,  perceived  as  more  conservative  than 
Mr.  Mondale,  carried  most  white  suburbs  and 
^ ly  m-G^rgfa; 'wfijdhhas- 
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seen  a larger  influx  of  P^le 

than  has  Alabama.  But  Mr.  EaxtM i not  a 

single  major  city  in  Georgia-  There, 

Sdeial  assistance  that  Mr.  Mowtele  and tte 

Rev  Jesse  Jackson  promise  remains 

city  residents,  many  of  whom  are  &lack.  sph 

theirvote  between  those  tworandid^. 

It  was  significant,  too,  that  Mr.  Mandate  car 
ried  Georgiaby  only  four  P«cent^epotosOTer 
Mr.  Hart,  but  beat  him  by  a much  wider  ma^n, 
34  percent  to  21  percent,  in  Alabama. 
withits  service  economy  and  Atlanta  as  amajor 
financial  and  distribution  center,  is  relatively 
prosperous.  Alabama,  which  has  the  kxges^  tr> 
dustrial  base  in  the  South  and  remains  depressed 
despite  the  national  recovery,  voted  its  pocket- 
book  rather  than  the  more  idealistic  goals 
promoted  by  Mr.  Hart. 

Participation  Is  the  Key 

Yet  it  is  change  .in  the  South,  however  slow,  as 
reflected  in  the  voting,  that  may  be  more  signifi- 
cant both  for  the  general  election  in  November 

and  for  the  future.  • 

President  Reagan,  who  prevailed  in  the  South 
over  native  son  Jimmy  Carter  In  1980,  remains 
popular  throughout  the  region.  But  if  blacks  had 
turned  out  then  in  the  numbers  that  they  did 
Tuesday,  the  outcome  might  have  been  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Mississippi,  for  example,  has  had  a close 
Presidential  election  the  last  two  times  around. 
The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  made  it  possi- 
ble for  blacks  to  exercise  the  franchise,  has 
changed  the  tenor  of  Southern  politics.  Until 
Tuesday,  however,  black  registration  and  turn- 
out had  been  quite  limited,  and  in  most  statewide 
races  blacks  and  white  liberals  have  been  out- 
numbered by  conservatives; 

What  propelled  last  week’s  turnout  — about  45 
percent  of  eligible  blacks  to  less  than  30  percent 
of  whites  — was  both  Mr.  Jackson’s  candidacy 
and  Mr.  Reagan’s  unpopularity  in  the  black  com- 
munity. And  this  was  the  case  not  only  in  the 
cities  but  also  in  rural  areas,  where  blacks  re- 
main in  large  numbers.  In  two  of  Georgia's  10 
Congressional  districts,  Mr.  Jackson  placed  first. 

And  even  though  the  total  black  vote  was  split 
between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Mondale,  it  was 
not  without  sophistication. 

Just  as  many  whites  in  Massachusetts  voted 
for  Mr.  McGovern  knowing  that  he  could  not  win, 
many  blacks  said  they  turned  out  for  Mr.  Jack- 
son  to  make  a philosophical  point  beyond  the  out- 
come of  the  horse  race — to  signal  an  end  to  what 
is  known  here  as  “plantation  politics,"  from 
which  blacks  had  been  excluded.  Even  so,  black 
political  leaders  who  supported  Mr.  Mondale  for 
pragmatic  reasons  persuaded  enough  black 
voters  of  the  virtue  of  that  approach  to  allow  the 
white  Minnesotan  to  win  the  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia primaries  and  remain  in  the  race. 

Had  they  not,  Mr.  Hart  would  have  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  primary  states  that  voted  last 
Tuesday.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Hamilton 
Jordan  and  other  former  Carter  aides  were 
warning  the  Democratic  Party  that  it  could  not 
win  the  South  or  the  election  with  a traditional 
northern  liberal  like  Mr.  Mondale.  - 
That  view  may  be  correct.  But  last  Tuesday’s 
voting  suggests  that  Mr.  Mondale’s  chief  troubles 
may  lie  elsewhere  if  Southern  blacks  continued  a 
increase  tfiteir  share  of  the  vote?- ■*-“  >’ » ' 
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A Six-Month  Moratorium  on  Oil  Takeovers  Is  Under  Consideration 

Congress  Studies  the  Urge  to  Merge 


By  ROBERT  D.  HERSHEY  Jr. 

WASHINGTON  — Many  authorities  regard  the 
current  flurry  of  corporate  mergers  — including 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  of  California's  $13.2 
billion  bid  for  the  Gulf  Corporation  — as  part  of  a 
wave  that  began  in  the  m:d-197lTs. 

And  like  three  previous  waves  — the  drive  for 
monopoly  at  the  rum  of  the  century,  the  J920's  ef- 
forts at  market  consolidation  and  the  conglomer- 
ate phenomenon  of  the  IS60’s  — this  one  has 
sparked  debate  about  the  role  of  mergers  in 
American  life  and  rumblings  in  Congress. 

It  has  also  led  two  members  of  the  Reagan 
Cabinet  to  open  disagreement,  about  the  merits 
of  a $770  minion  merger  between  the  LTV  Corpo- 
ration and  Republic  Steel.  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Eaidrige  held  the  Justice  Depan  mem 
decision  las:  month  opposing  the  deal  to  be  "a 
world  class  mistake."  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  defended  the  turndown,  which  in 
effect  declared  that  the  battered  steel  industry 
could  not.  while  enjoying  some  protection  from 
imparts,  argue  that  imports  could  keep  prices 
from  rising  if  LTV  and  Republic  merged.  It  was 
widely  thought,  however,  that  a new  merger 
agreement  would  be  ultimately  approved. 

On  Thursday  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
began  the  latest  round  of  Congressional  inquiry, 
taking  testimony  or.  a measure  that  would  put  a 
six-month  moratorium  on  mergers  involving  the 
50-odd  biggest  oil  companies.  During  this  period 
a special  pane!  would  investigate  such  issues  as 
whether  big  takeovers  “consume"  capital,  raise 
interest  rates,  reduce  exploration  for  oil  or  result 
in  excessive  industry  concentration. 

The  chairman  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, Peter  W.  Rodino  Jr..  Democrat  of  New  Jer- 
sey. said  he  would  propose  a bill  aimed  not  at  the 
oil  industry  but  at  “hostile"  acquisitions  in  gen- 
eral. His  measure  would  require  that  all  takeover 
proposals  be  considered  only  by  a company's  out- 
side,  or  nonmanagement.  directors,  who  typi- 
cally would  have  iess  financial  interest  in  the  out- 
come. The  gca!  is  to  cut  down  on  expensive  legal 
and  other  maneuvering  that  accompanies  un- 
friendly deals. 

Although  taking  on  some  of  the  biggest  corpo- 
rations could  be  regarded  as  standard  Demo- 
cratic fare,  the  present  llareup  has  attracted  the 
interest  of  Republicans  as  well.  One  is  Senator 
Warren  B.  Rudman  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of 
three  sponsors  of  the  moratorium  on  oil  deals. 

"We're  seeing  a madhouse,”  he  told  his  col- 
leagues. with  business  leaders  "starting  to  play 
Monopoly  w:;h  real  money.”  Others  suggested 
that  the  tax  law,  which  allows  deductions  of  inter- 
est charged  or.  borrowed  money,  might  be  con- 
tributing unduly  to  Ihe  merger  trend. 

Economic  theory,  of  course,  holds  mergers  in 
general  to  be  a good  thing  as  long  as  competition  ■ 
is  not  significantly  reduced;  they  often  lead  to 
cost- reducing  economies  of  scale.They  serve,  ei-  - 
ther  in  actuality  or  by  threat . to  pressure  manag-  . 
era  to  make  most  efficient  use  of  resources.  They 
are  an  incentive  to  entrepreneurs  who  know  that 
if  they  launch  a company  that  become?  success- 
ful they  will  have  the  chance  to  sell  out  at  a hand- 
some profit. 
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But  what,  ask  critics  on  Capitol  Hill  and  else- 
where, about  the  side-effects? 

The  traditional  argument,  more  social  than 
economic,  is  that  big  mergers  put  too  much 
power  in  too  few  hands.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  other  authorities,  however,  maintain 
that,  appearances  to  the  contrary',  the  United 
States  economy  has  not  become  significantly 
more  concentrated  in  recent  decades. 

A Capital  Squeeze? 

One  of  the  critics’  main  themes  in  recent  years 
has  been  that  big  mergers  absorb  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  credit  that  might  otherwise  be  put  to  "pro- 
ductive" use  such  as  drilling  for  new  oil  reserves. 
Further,  they  say,  this  extra  demand  for  money 
drives  up  interest  rates  and  thus  weakens  the 
over-all  economy. 

Had  the  Socal-Gulf,  Texaco-Getty  and  Mobil- 
Superior  mergers  occurred  last  year,  argues 
Senator  J . Bennett  Johnston,  a I miriann  Demo- 
crat and  a sponsor  of  the  moratorium^  "they 
would  have  consumed  almost  14  percent  of  all 
capital  available  for  private  purposes." 
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Senators  Take 
Their  Time  on 
Salvador  Aid 

The  Republican-controlled  Senate 
last  week  gave  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration an  unwelcome  indication  of 
its  concerns  about  military  aid  for  El 
Salvador  and  the  Nicaraguan  rebels. 
The  Administration  again  failed  to 
push  through  military  assistance  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  attached 
to  an  unrelated  humanitarian  meas- 
ure. The  vehicle  this  time  was  a bill 
to  send  food  to  drought-stricken  Af- 
ricans. Senators  of  both  parties  gave 
priority  to  the  food  aid;  the  meas- 
ures were  cut  apart,  leaving  in  doubt 
the  fate  of  requests  for  $114  million  of 

military  aid. 

President  Reagan  said  El  Salva- 
dor would  be  unable  to  conduct  elec- 
tions in  safety  next  Sunday  unless  it 
gets  help.  “We  know  that  Cuban-sup- 
ported  guerrillas  plan  to  disrupt 
these  elections,”  he  said.  However, 
the  Salvadoran  Chief  of  Staff,  Col. 
AJdolfo  Oneciforo  Bland dm,  said  the 
voting  would  take  place  “no  matter 
what  — even  if  the  United  States 
doesn’t  send  more  ammunition.”  Ad- 
ministration officials  said  they 
feared  that  Government  forces 
would  slow  up  and  lose  the  initiative 
if  weapons  stocks  were  running  low. 

Spokesmen  for  the  main  Salvado- 
ran guerrilla  groups  have  said  they 
will  let  the  elections  proceed.  But  a 
conservative  member  of  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly,  Hector  Julio  Flores, 
was  murdered  last  week;  a leftist 
splinter  group,  the  Clara  Elizabeth 
Ramirez  Front,  claimed  responsibil- 
ity. A second  conservative  politician 
— Tito  Adalberto  Rosa  — was  killed 
the  next  day. 

An  American  photographer,  John 
Hoa gland  of  Newsweek  magazine, 
was  killed  by  a stray  bullet  as  he 
watched  Government  troops  and 
leftist  guerrillas  exchange  fire  north 
of  the  capital. 

Iraq  Tries  Soane 
Economic  Muscle 

With  chances  of  military  victory 
appearing  uncertain,  at  least  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  Iraq  tried  to  open 
an  economic  front  last  week  in  its 
war  with  Iran.  It  persuaded  the  Arab 
League  to  urge  Iran's  major  trading 
partners  — Japan  and  Western  Eu- 
rope — to  stop  the  flow  of  goods  and 
services  to  Teheran.  In  return,  Iraq 
promised  to  make  up  for  any  Iranian 
oil  they  may  lose. 

The  action,  taken  at  a one-day  ses- 
sion in  Baghdad  boycotted  by  Syria 
and  Libya,  which  are  backing  Tehe- 
ran, was  regarded  as  an  effort  to 
bring  Iran  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  end  the  42-month  conflict.  Still, 
the  resolution  was  not  as  strong  as 
Iraq  and  its  chief  backers,  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan,  would  have 
liked,  and  its  effectiveness  may  be 
further  limited  by  the  discounts  Iran 
is  offering  on  its  crude.  Even  as  the 
Arab  League  met,  officials  in  Wash- 
ington estimated  that  up  to  500.000 
Iranian  troops  were  massed  at  the 
border. 

Last  week’s  fighting  was  centered 
north  of  the  port  of  Basra  on  an  oil- 
producing  island  seized  by  Iran  last 
month.  Iraq  claimed  that  thousands 
of  Iranians  had  been  killed  and  said 
it  had  gained  a bridgehead;  Iran  dis- 
missed the  report  as  a “big  lie”  and 
renewed  charges,  denied  in  Bagh- 
dad, that  Iraq  had  used  outlawed 
chemical  weapons.  In  Vienna,  where 
some  Iranian  troops  were  sent  for 
treatment,  Austrian  physicians  said 
three  soldiers  subjected  to  mustard 
gas  had  died  and  three  others  were 
not  expected  to  survive. 

Church  and  State 
Jitters  in  Poland 

In  Poland,  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  privileges  unheard  of  not 
only  In  the  Soviet  bloc  but  in  any 
country  that  observes  a strict  sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state.  Last 
week,  however,  there  were  two  re- 
minders that  the  Communist  Gov- 
ernment has  the  upper  hand. 

Condemning  “expansionist  cleri- 
calism,” the  Polish  authorities  re- 
mained implacable  in  their  demand 
for  the  removal  of  crucifixes  in  pub- 
lic-school classrooms.  When  teen- 
age students  staged  a sit-in  after 
crosses  were  taken  down  from  an 
agricultural  college  in  Mietne  two 
weeks  age,  riot  squads  closed  the 
school.  A statement  by  the  ruling 
council  of  senior  bishops  warned  that 
similar  actions  against  the  church  in 
the  past  have  "always  led  to  social 
unrest."  But  the  Polish  primate, 
Jozef  Cardinal  Glemp,  avoided 
strong  language  in  criticizing  the 
Government;  he  said  the  crucifixes 
should  be  allowed  as  a symbol  of  na- 
tionalism. Polish  leader  Wojciech 
Janizelski,  speaking  at  a Party  con- 
ference, also  chose  his  words  care- 
fully. While  not  mentioning  the  con- 
frontation over  the  crucifixes  direct- 
ly, be  did  attack  those  Catholics  who 
try  “to  ply  politics  in  churches.” 

Cardinal  Glemp  came  under  at- 
tack later  in  the  week  for  refusing  to 
backdown  from  his  decision  to  trans- 
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Jozef  Cardinal  Glemp  In  Warsaw 
last  week. 


fer  a pro-Solidarity  priest,  the  Rev. 
Mieczyslaw  Nowak,  from  an  indus- 
trial suburb  of  Warsaw  to  a rural 
parish.  Many  priests  and  parishion- 
ers believe  the  Cardinal  bowed  to 
pressure  from  the  authorities. 

Moscow’s  Line 
Is  Still  Busy 

Konstantin  U.  Chernenko,  the  new 
Soviet  leader,  kept  relations  with 
Washington  on  hold  last  week.  Meet- 
ing with  Hans-Jochen  Vogel,  the 
West  German  opposition  leader,  Mr. 
Chernenko  again  said  that  arms  con- 
trol talks  would  have  to  wait  until  the 
United  States  removed  “obstacles,” 
-namely  the  Pershing  2 and  cruise 
missiles,  from  Western  Europe. 
Their  talks  with  sailor  Soviet  offi- 
cials produced  “not  one  recognizable 
point  of  change,”  concluded  Egon 
Bahr,  the  Social  Democratic  disar- 
mament spokesman. 

The  Russians  may  be  marking 
time  until  after  the  American  elec- 
tions. Experts  thought  they  saw  an 
indication  of  the  connection  in  Soviet 
thinking  in  the  presence  at  the  Cher- 
nenko-Vogel  talk  of  the  Kremlin’s 
senior  expert  on  the  United  States, 
Georgi  A.  Arbatov. 

Mr.  Vogel  also  said  he  understood 
(apparently  from  the  Russians)  that 
Ambassador  Arthur  A.  Hartman  and 
Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Gromyko  had  discussed  the  possibil- 
ity of  a Chernenko  meeting  with 
President  Reagan.  Mr.  Hartman 
met  with  the  Foreign  Minister  last 
Sunday.  But  an  American  Embassy 
spokesman  said;  “The  question  of  a 
summit  did  not  come  up." 

And  the  United  States  formally 
suspended  an  agreement  that  al- 
lowed Soviet  and  American  ambas- 
sadors to  travel  in  special  planes. 
The  Russians  withdrew  these  privi- 
leges after  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
A.  Gromyko’s  plane  was  barred 
from  New  York  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  Soviet  downing  of  a Korean 
airliner  iast  year. 

Unesco’s  Critics 
Have  Their  Say 

When  the  United  States  announced 
that  it  would  pull  out  of  Unesco  by 
the  end  of  1984  unless  the  organiza- 
tion mended  its  ways,  23  other  indus- 
trial countries  took  up  the  gauntlet. 
They  presented  a list  of  complaints 
and  suggestions  for  change  to 
Unesco  last  week. 

Hoping  that  the  West’s  money  will 
speak  louder  than  anti-Western 
rhetoric,  the  24  nations  want  major 
contributors  to  Unesco ’s  $180  million 
annual  budget  to  have  more  control 
over  how  the  money  is  spent  as  well 
as  other  changes  designed  to  make 
the  161-member  organization  less 
political. 

Meanwhile,  the  State  Department 
said  it  would  support  a Congres- 
sional investigation  of  allegations  of 
mismanagement  and  corruption  in 
Unesco.  American  officials  said  the 
organization’s  director  general, 
Amadou-Mahtar  M’Bow  of  Senegal, 
was  trying  to  delay  the  probe.  Mr. 
M’Bow  charged  ins  critics  with  con- 
ducting a “veritable  smear  cam- 
paign" against  him. 

The  United  States  is  looking 
closely  at  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  as  well.  A State  De- 
partment report  released  last  week 
will  give  Congress  a detailed  look  at 
the  voting  records  of  other  member- 
nations.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  said  it  will  consider  the  votes  in 
deciding  how  to  distribute  foreign 
aid.  The  report  found,  to  no  one’s  sur- 
prise, that  in  1983  the  vast  majority 
of  United  Nations  members  voted 
against  the  United  States  five  times 
more  often  than  they  voted  with  it. 
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Will  the  Lebanese  Conference  Lead  to  a Short-Lived  Peace? 

Even  in  Lausanne,  T alk  May  Be  Cheap 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


LAUSANNE,  Switzerland  — Before  attending 
each  session  of  the  Lebanese  reconciliation  con- 
ference, the  Druse  leader,  Walid  Jumblat,  likes 
to  look  around  his  suite  at  the  Beau  Rlvage  Hotel, 
make  sure  everyone  in  his  entourage  is  ready, 
and  then  say,  “O.K.,  let’s  go  down  to  die  show.” 

Indeed,  this  gathering  of  Lebanese  godfathers 
is  political  theater  at  its  best.  The  table-thump- 
ing, shifting  alliances,  kisses  on  the  cheek  be- 
tween men  who  have  stabbed  one  another  in  the 
back  for  years  all  contribute  to  the  spectacle. 
Whether  it  will  produce  something  more  lasting 
than  entertainment,  though,  is  far  from  assured. 

Since  the  reconciliation  talks  began  in  Lau- 
sanne on  Monday,  various  participants  have  re- 
peated two  predictions,  each  with  equal  convic- 
tion: First,  that  the  meeting  will  end  with  some 
kind  of  agreement  that  all  the  communal  leaders 
will  be  able  to  accept  and  pronounce  as  a great 
achievement;  second,  that  six  months  from  now, 
the  agreement  will  probably  not  be  worth  the 
paper  It  Is  written  on. 

Their  confidence  that  a final  reconciliation 
document  — including  specific  political  reforms 
— will  be  put  together  is  based  on  the  role  being 
played  by  the  Syrians  at  this  meeting.  The 
Syrians  want  to  prove  to  the  other  Arabs  that 
they  can  succeed  where  Israel  and  the  United 
States  have  failed.  They  are  determined  to 
demonstrate  through  an  accord  at  Lausanne  that 
those  who  choose  the  “Syrian  option"  and  accept 
Damascus’s  leadership  will  be  rewarded  with 
peace  and  quiet. 

“I  think  the  Syrians  believe  that  if  they  can 
succeed  in  bringing  order  to  Lebanon,  the  world 
will  look  to  them  to  be  kingmakers  for  the  whole 
region,”  a senior  Shiite  official  said.  “The 
Syrians  have  always  wanted  to  have  Lebanon, 
Jordan  and  the  Palestinians  under  their  wing. 
After  this,  they  will  be  one-third  there.” 


Syria’s  Vice  President  Abdel  Halim  Khaddam, 
whom  some  of  the  Lebanese  delegates  refer  to 
privately  as  the  “high  commissioner,"  has  been 
meeting  nonstop  with  the  eight  Lebanese  fac- 
tional leaders  and  President  Amin  C-emayel — in 
an  effort  to  formulate  a reconciliation  document 
that  will  bring  a measure  of  stability.  But  the 
Syrians  nave  no  illusions  that  they  can  solve  the 
Lebanese  riddle  in  one  week  of  negotiations  in 
Switzerland.  For  their  purposes,  they  don’t  need 
to.  All  they  r.eed  is  agreement  on  enough  changes 
to  make  for  an  extended  cease-fire.  Beyond  that, 
the  differences  between  the  Lebanese  factions 
are  too  deep,  the  pie  they  are  fighting  over  is  too 
shrunken  and  the  men  who  are  negotiating  have, 
for  the  most  part,  too  much  interest  in  maintain- 
ing the  status  quo,  to  agree  on  anything  more 
than  an  elaborate  cease-fire. 

Guarding  Their  Flefdoms 

As  Mr.  Jumblat  told  an  Arab  reporter,  when 
asked  whether  the  conference  would  produce  an 
end  to  the  crisis,  “It  is  still  early.  It  doesn't  hap- 
pen that  way."  He  added,  "There  will  be  a tem- 
porary settlement,  which  may  bring  about  a rela- 
tively long  trace  during  which  we  might  come  to 
an  understanding  on  the  current  issues." 

But  no  one  believes  the  expected  Lausanne  ac- 
cord will  last,  precisely  because  it  will  be  little 
more  than  a temporary  truce  that  leaves  the 
deeper  issues  unresolved.  In  particular,  none  of 
the  old  school  politicians  attending  the  meetings 
seem  prepared  to  give  the  Shiite  leader,  Nabih 
Bern,  his  due.  Mr.  Berrl  now  represents  the  larg- 
est community  in  Lebanon  and  one  that  is  becom- 
ing more  politically  demanding  by  the  day. 

Unlike  the  other  leaders,  who  represent  clans, 
Mr.  Berri  ieads  a popular  movement:  Amal.  He 
has  made  clear  that  he  wants  to  see  the  complete 
secularization  of  the  Lebanese  system  and  the 
creation  of  what  he  calls  the  "foundations  for  a 
modern  state."  But  it  is  exactly  that  kind  of  sys- 
tem that  the  other  feudal  warlords  find  threaten- 


ing. It  is  because  Lebanon  is  a medieval-style  col- 
lection of  fiefdoms  that  they  can  maintain  their 
power  and  status,  sc  they  are  doing  their  best  to 
resist  Mr.  Bern  and  to  retain  the  old  system  of 
political  spoils  divided  on  religious  lines.  But 
many  analysts  fear  that  if  the  moderate  Mr. 
Bern  is  not  satisfied,  he  will  eventually  be  over- 
taken by  more  radical  Shiite  elements. 

"Six  months  ago,  they  could  have  satisfied 
Bern  with  a large  check;  now  they  might  be  able 
to  get  by  with  giving  him  the  head  of  the  army,  a 
big  check  and  a statement  of  intent  on  seculariza- 
tion," said  a senior  diplomat  participating  in  the 
talks.  “But  I think  they  are  going  to  miss  the  op- 
portunity, and  the  next  time  we  won't  have  Berri 
to  talk  to  but  an  ayatollah  who  won’t  ask.  He  wJii 
just  take." 

Another  reason  for  long-term  pessimism  is 
that  not  ail  cf  the  parties  to  die  Lebanese  conflict 
are  represented  in  Lausanne.  The  new  young 
breed  of  militia  leaders  are  not  staying  in  the 
suites  at  the  Beau  Rivage;  they  will  not  be  pa xzy 
to  anything  decided,  and  they  may  upset  it  when- 
ever they  please.  The  senior  leaders  are  con- 
stantly having  to  interrupt  their  meetings  to  tele- 
phone Beirut  to  try  to  quell  some  new  outbreak  of 
fighting;  yesterday  the  fighting  in  the  capital 
was  heavy  for  a time.  The  kidnapping  of  an 
American  Embassy  political  officer  in  Beirut, 
William  Buckley,  by  unidentified  gunmen  last 
week  was  one  more  indication  of  how  strong  the 
untamed  forces  in  the  capital  still  are. 

Syria’s  Mr.  Khaddam,  in  his  private  talks  with 
the  Lebanese  leaders,  has  warned  each  one  that 
he  will  deal  severely  with  any  parry  that  tries  to 
upset  the  “pax  Syrians. ’’  But  Mr.  Khaddam  ap- 
pears to  have  forgotten  that  threats  of  violence 
don’t  go  very  far  in  Lebanon. 

“You  can’t  scare  the  Lebanese  anymore,”  ob- 
served a Christian  former  cabinet  minister. 
“Whatever  you  threaten  to  do  to  them,  they  have 
been  through  it  twice  already.  They  aren't  even 
afraid  of  the  people  they  should  be  afraid  of.” 


For  the  First  Time  in  Years,  a Ranking  Soviet  Leader  Visits  Damascus 


Now  It’s  Moscow  That  Needs  Syria 


By  JUDITH  MILLER 


DAMASCUS,  Syria  — The  hallmark  of  Soviet 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  has  been  persistence 
rather  than  success. 

Moscow's  important  friendships  with  Egypt 
and  Somalia  soured  in  the  1970’s.  Iraq,  a longtime 
Soviet  ally,  has  been  buying  vast  quantities  of 
weapons  from  the  Russians  and  last  week,  senior 
Iraqi  and  Soviet  officials  met  in  Baghdad  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  longstanding  agreement  on 
economic,  scientific  and  technical  cooperation. 
But  Iraq's  crippling  war  with  Iran,  with  which 
Moscow  also  maintains  relations,  has  forced 
Baghdad  to  turn  also  to  moderate  Arab  countries  ■ 
and  Western  sources  for  arms. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  diplomatic  relations  only  with  Yemen, 
Southern  Yemen  and  Kuwait. 

So  when  Syria,  Moscow’s  main  Middle  Eastern 
ally,  scored  a major  foreign  policy  victory  in  re- 
cent weeks  at  American  expense,  the  Soviet 
Union  was  quick  to  remind  its  ally  and  the  world 
of  its  support.  Geidar  A.  Aliyev,  a First  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Politburo  member,  arrived 
in  Damascus  last  Sunday,  a few  days  after  Leba- 
non formally  canceled  its  American-sponsored 
troop  withdrawal  pact  with  Israel.  He  had  been 
scheduled  to  visit  Syria  in  January,  but  the  trip 
was  delayed  by  the  death  of  Yuri  V.  Andropov, 
the  Soviet  leader.  Mr.  Aliyev  was  the  first  Polit- 
buro member  to  visit  Syria  in  four  years. 

After  meeting  with  President  Hafez  al- Assad, 
Mr.  Aliyev  praised  Syria  and  delivered  a blister- 
ing attack  on  the  United  States.  He  said  the  can- 
cellation of  the  Lebanon-Israel  accord  was  an  im- 
portant setback  for  American  efforts  to  destroy 
the  gains  of  the  Arab  people.  Washington  was 
“driving  humankind  to  the  verge  of  thermonu- 
clear conflict,”  he  added,  and  the  Reagan  Ad- 


ministration was  seeking  to  create  a springboard 
in  the  Middle  East  for  "imperialist  aggression 
against  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the 
Arab  and  other  newly  freed  countries.” 

This  was  strong  stuff.  Western  and  Arab  ex- 
perts said  Mr.  Aliyev  was  trying  to  convince 
Syria  that  the  forces  of  American  imperialism 
were  thriving  and  that  Syria  and  like-minded 
Arabs  still  needed  Soviet  assistance  and  protec- 
tion. Persuading  Syria  of  the  necessity  of  the 
relationship  is  one  of  the  highest  items  on  Mos- 
cow's agenda.  Moscow  has  had  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  its  relationship  with  Damascus. 
President  Assad,  Syrian  officials  said,  has  not 
forgotten  June  1982.  when  Israeli  planes  demol- 
ished Syria’s  Soviet-supplied  air  defenses  and,  in 
a single  day  of  combat,  destroyed  almost  100 
Syrian  jet  fighters,  while  Moscow  stood  by.  Since 
then,  the  Russians  have  done  their  best  to  make 
amends.  They  quickly  supplied  far  more  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  including  SS-21  missiles  — highly 
accurate  'surface-to-surface  - weapons  that  are 
said  to  have  a range  sufficient  to  reach  Israeli 
cities.  Western  sources  estimate  that  5,000  to 
6,000  Soviet  military  trainers  and  advisers  are  in 
Syria  now. 

Differences  with  the  Russians 

Yet  the  relationship  remains  uneasy  and  there 
are  significant  areas  of  disagreement.  Few  ex- 
perts in  the  region  regard  Syria  as  a Soviet  tool. 
Syria's  expulsion  of  Yasir  Arafat,  chairman  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization,  and  its 
support  for  anti-Arafat  Palestinian  dissidents 
has  distressed  Moscow  because  it  has  pitted  two 
Soviet  allies  against  each  other.  Even  before  Mr. 
Aliyev’s  visit,  Moscow  was  sending  messages 
prodding  Damascus  to  forge  a rapprochement. 
But  President  Assad,  who  deeply  dislikes  and 
mistrusts  Mr.  Arafat,  has  been  unwilling  to 
oblige.  Nor  will  Syria  drop  its  support  for  Iren  in 


the  Persian  Gulf  war.  Moscow,  despite  its  friend- 
ship with  Iraq,  has  taken  a more  neutral  position. 
Its  warnings  have  been  directed  not  at  either  bel- 
ligerent but  at  the  United  States,  which  has  indi- 
cated it  would  use  military  force  if  necessary  to 
keep  open  the  Gulf’s  snipping  lanes. 

But  above  and  beyond  its  relations  with  Syria 
and  other  Arab  states,  the  main  thrust  of  Soviet 
poiicy  is  to  establish  coequal  status  with  the 
United  States  in  any  Arab-Israel  peace  process, 
said  Edward  P.  Djerejiar.,  a senior  American 
diplomat  in  Amman.  Moscow’s  claim  has  been 
weakened  by  its  unwillingness  to  resume  rela- 
tions with  Israel,  however. 

Syria  has  long  opposed  what  it  perceives  as 
Washington’s  step-by-step,  piecemeal  diplomatic 
efforts  to  negotiate  peace  treaties  between  Israel 
and  its  Arab  neighbors,  one  by  one.  Believing  this 
process  would  eventually  leave  it  isolated,  with 
the  Golan  Heights  still  in  Israel’s  hands,  Syria 
has  vowed  to  block  such  negotiations  at  all  costs. 

Syria  has  also  insisted  that  the  Soviet  Union  be 
included  in  comprehensive  peace  talks.  Last 
week.  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  frustrated  by 
what  he  sees  as  a one-sided  American  commit- 
ment to  Israel,  made  a similar  call  to  include  the 
Soviet  Union  in  future  negotiations. 

But  the  King  cautioned  that  because  of  Mos- 
cow's alliance  with  Syria  and  Washington’s  With 
Israel,  neither  could  clgirn  impartiality.  Noting 
that  the  two  big  powers  have  been  unable  to 
maintain  a productive  adversarial  dialogue  on 
arms  control,  the  King  expressed  concern  that  in- 
creased Soviet  and  American  involvement  would 
lead  to  greater  polarization  of  the  region,  in  East- 
West  terms. 

Moscow  and  Washington  used  to  argue  that  it 
was  in  both  their  interests  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
a superpower  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East, 
he  said,  but  neither  country  says  much  about  this 
objective  any  longer. 
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Guerrillas  Left  in  the  Lurch 


Mrs.  Thatcher  Will  Press  fora  Better  Deal  This  Week 


L'siW  Press  teernsflcaai 


hborliness  Suddenly 
Breaks  Out  in  Southern  Africa 


By  ALAN  COWELL 


JOHANNESBURG— South  Africa’s  special  brand  of 
gunboat  diplomacy  is  paying  off.  Last  month,  It  reached 
a de  facto  cease-fire  agreement  with  Angola  that  im- 
poses severe  constraints  on  the  Insurgent  South-West  Af- 
rica People's  Organization,  Pretoria's  principal  black 
adversary  in  South-West  Africa.  And  last  week,  Prime 
Minister  P.  W.  Botha  traveled  in  regal  style  to  the  no 
man’s  land  along  the  Mozambique  border  to  sign  a treaty 
of  “Non-Aggression  and  Good  Neighborliness"  with 
President  Samora  Machel,-  once  the  pivotal  supporter  of 
the  most  prominent  organization  fighting  apartheid,  the 
African  National  Congress.  In  Africa's  colonial  history, 
the  importance  of  the  signing  might  be  compared  with 
Cedi  Rhodes's  acceptance  of  she  surrender  of  Lobengu- 
ldr'Kmgef  the  Mara  be!  es,  in  H88. 

For  each  victory,  there  has  been  a loss,  not  only  by 
South  Africa’s  enemies,  but  also  by  the  surrogate  forces 
with  which  Pretoria  has  -sought  to  debilitate  opposition. 
The  sudden  friendliness  with  Mozambique  has  been  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  a South  African  promise  to  with- 
draw support  for  the  anti-Govemment  guerrillas  who  are 
challenging  President  Machel.  In  return,  Pretoria  has 
won  a long-sought  and  major  prize  — Mozambique’s 
abandonment  of  the  military  wing  of  the  African  Na- 
tional Congress.  “We  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a 
definitive  break  in  the  cycle  of  violence,”  Mr.  Machel 
said  at  the  signing. 

The  rapprochement  with  Angola  also  raises  ques- 
tions and  uncertainties  about  the  future  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola,  led  by  Jonas 
Savimbi,  which  South  Africa  has  long  supported  against 
the  Marxist  Angolan  Government.  But  Important  distinc- 
tions are  made  between  the  two  surrogates.  South  Afri- 
can officials  acknowledge  that  they  view  the  survival  of 
the  Mozambican  rebels  as  less  important  than  the  future 
of  Mr.  Savimbi;  the  Angolan  rebels,  they  argue,  have 
some  valid  credentials  while  the  pedigree  of  their  Mo- 
zambican counterparts  Is  more  ambiguous. 

The  Mozambique  National  Resistance  was  formed  in 
the  mid-iS70’s  by  the  intelligence  services  of  what  was 
then  Rhodesia  and  is  now  Zimbabwe.  Its  original  man- 
date was  to  destabilize  the  rear  base  from  which  the 
black  guerrillas  of  Robert  Mugabe  fought  white  rule.  In 
1350,  when  Mr.  Mugabe  became  Prime  Minister,  South 
Africa  took  over  as  controller  of  the  Mozambican  rebels, 
using  them  to  challenge  President  Machel  and,  by  Impli- 
cation, his  support  for  the  African  National  Congress. 

According  to  Western  diplomats  familiar  with 
Mozambique,  President  Machel’s  readiness  now  to  sign 
the  agreement  with  Pretoria  reflects  an  implied  ac- 
knowledgment that  his  close  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union  has  proved  unproductive.  Soviet  arms  supplies 
were  not  enough  to  prevent  the  Mozambican  National 
Resistance  from  penetrating  wide  areas  of  the  poverty- 


stricken  nation,  and  neither  did  the  relationship  with 
Moscow  yield  economic  benefits  to  offset  the  widespread 
despair  of  Mozambique’s  peasantry.  President  Machel’s 
truce  with  South  Africa  coincides  with  a wider  opening  to 
the  West  — if  not  a dilution  of  ideological  aspiration  — 
that  is  reflected  in  warmer  ties  with  Portugal,  the  former 
colonial  power,  and  the  United  States.  He  evidently  hopes 
that  Western  assistance,  and  a reduction  in  rebel  activi- 
ties, will  work  where  Soviet  guns  did  not. 

In  Angola,  more  Is  at  stake  and  the  history  is  differ- 
ent. Mr.  Savimbi’s  guerrillas  were  an  acknowledged  and 
accepted  liberation  movement  in  the  war  that  preceded 
the  collapse  of  Portuguese  colonial  rule  in  1975.  He  is 
widely  held  to  have  substantial  ethnic  support  in  south- 
ern Angola.  With  South  African  support  he  has  managed 
to  punch  through  to  northern  areas  bordering  pro-West- 
ern Zaire,  which  could  also  be  used  as  a supply  corridor  if 
South  African  support  evaporated. 

Moreover,  the  Savimbi  movement  is  part  of  the  com- 
plex equation  surrounding  the  current  American-sup- 
ported drive  for  independence  In  South-West  Africa,  or 
Namibia,  which  South  Africa  controls  in  defiance  of  the 
United  Nations,  under  an  expired  mandate  from  the  de- 
funct League  of  Nations.  South  African  officials  make  lit- 
tle secret  of  their  regard  for  Mr.  Savimbi  and  of  their  de- 
sire to  see  him  assume  a place  in  the  Government  in 
Luanda.  But  there,  the  story  becomes  more  tangled. 

Role  of  Cuban  Troops 

A principal  demand,  put  forward  by  Washington  is 
that  independence  for  South-West  Africa  under  a United 
Nations  formula  be  accompanied  by  a withdrawal  of 
Cuban  troops  from  Angola.  But  if  the  Cubans  pull  out,  the 
Luanda  Government  will  lose  its  shield  against  Mr. 
Savimbi.  Western  officials  contend  that  if  South  Africa 
then  stops  backing  Mr.  Savimbi,  the  two  sides  will  be 
forced  to  come  to  terms.  The  Angolan  Government  has 
shown  little  readiness  for  such  a development,  and  so  the 
whole  process  supposedly  leading  to  South-West  Africa’s 
independence  and  Cuban  withdrawal  remains  in  severe 
doubt.  Yesterday.  Angola’s  President  Jos6  Eduardo  dos 
Santos  arrived  in  Havana  for  talks  expected  to  deal  with 
the  troop  issue.  Last  week,  South  Africa  called  for  a 
peace  conference  of  ail  the  parties  in  South-West  Africa 
and  Angola.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  Angola  and  the 
South-West  Africa  People’s  Organization. 

The  rejection  reflected  a concern  common  to  both 
Mozambique  and  Angola.  For  them,  the  combination  of 
South  African-supported  insurgency,  disastrous  effects 
of  a precipitate  decolonization  process,  economic  mis- 
management and  natural  calamity  has  led  to  battles  for 
survival.  Thus,  compromise  with  internal  enemies  may 
not  be  as  simple  a solution  as  it  seems.  African  politics 
rarely  benefits  the  second-placed  contender.  With  last 
week’s  agreement.  President  Machel  was  offered  a 
chance  to  maintain  his  ascendancy.  The  Angolans  faced 
a much  riskier  gamble  with  greater  international  stakes. 


The  Common 
With  Its  ‘ 


By  R.W.  APPLE  Jr. 


LONDON  — Britain  has  belonged  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  for  more  thfln  a decade  now,  and 
it  has  spent  much  of  that  time  squabbling  with  Its  part- 
ners. No  front-line  British  politician  talks  much  anymore 
about  pulling  out  (and  the  Labor  party  seems  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  renouncing  its  formal  commitment  to  withdraw- 
al), but  few  politicians  have  very  much  to  say  in  favor  of 
the  Common  Market  as  it  now  stands. 

The  British,  their  partners  complain,  have  never  de- 
, veloped  much  Community  spirit.  They  often  stand  alone 
at  ministerial  meetings.  Not  by  accident  do  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  island  nation  say,  when  leaving  London  for 
Paris  or  Rome,  that  they  are  on  theif  way  "to  Europe.” 
The  Continent  is  still  one  thing,  Britain  quite  another. 

For  many  Britons,  the  Common  Market  is  a kind  of 
joke,  a lesson  in  how  the  “Europeans”  can  foul  things  up. 
They  tend  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  confrontations  over 
. lamb,  with  French  farmers  trying  to  overturn  trucks 

■ laden  with  British  lamb,  or  of  the  Italian  customs  snafu 

■ that  led  to  the  paralyzing  backups  in  France  and  West 
Germany  this  winter,  not  In  terms  of  Jean  Monnet’s 
idealistic  visions  of  modem  Europe. 

Seldom  has  the  problem  been  more  acute  than  it  is 
this  weekend,  on  the  eve  of  a meeting  in  Brussels  of  the  10 
heads  of  government.  A British  minister  said  pointedly 
last  week  that  the  two-day  session  was  “one  of  the  key 
moments  in  Common  Market  history.”  John  Wyles,  the 
Financial  Times  man  in  the  Belgian  capital,  noted  that 
gatherings  of  this  sort  were  always  called  “crucial,”  but 
this  time,  he  asserted,  “the  word  may  even  understate 
the  importance  of  the  occasion. " 

The  Brussels  summit  meeting  may  be  the  climax  of 
a five-year  effort  by  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
to  force  through  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Com- 
munity — changes  that  would  limit  Britain’s  net  contri- 
bution to  the  budget,  limit  spending,  especially  on  agri- 
culture, and  shift  the  emphasis  away  from  farm  subsi- 
dies toward  greater  political  and  Industrial  cooperation. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  cajoled,  stalled,  denounced, 
threatened  and  even  begged  her  colleagues  to  see  things 
her  way.  If  she  does  not  get  a satisfactory  solution  soon, 
she  has  suggested,  she  might  withhold  some  of  Britain’s 
payments  to  the  Common  Market,  which  could  in  turn 
lead  it  to  withhold  payments  due  to  Britain  and  imperil 
the  entire  structure.  "I  want  an  agreement  on  March  19 
and  ara  working  hard  for  it,”  she  said  in  a speech  earlier 
this  month.  “But  I don’t  want  to  paper  over  the  cracks.  I 
want  to  get  rid  of  the  cracks.  I want  to  rebuild  the  founda- 
tions. That  means  no  fudges,  no  compromises  just  to  get 
us  through  the  next  few  weeks,  but  realistic  and  lasting 
solutions  to  serious  problems  which  have  built  up  over  a 
number  of  years.” 

Her  hectoring  tone  has  won  her  few  friends  In  the 
Community,  and  even  at  home  the  defenders  of  Euro- 
pean integration  have  been  irked.  Edward  Heath,  who  as 
prime  minister  took  Britain  into  the  Common  Market, 
urged  last  week  that  the  Government  stop  trying  to  "hold 


its  partners  to  ransom.”  He  denounced  the  bargaining 
tactics  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  foreign  secretary,  who, 
he  said,  talks  to  his  counterparts  as  if ^they  were ^Rus- 
sians. not  Community  colleagues.  But  Mr.  Heath  s is 
lonely  voice.  The  British  people  seem  to  support  mtb- 
Thatcher's  tough  talk,  not  only  because  their  outlook  re- 
mains insular  but  also  because  they  think  that  they  are 
getting  a raw  deal.  • __ 

Although  she  strenuously  rejects  the  term,  the  qura* 
don  of  rebates  has  come  to  be  known  throughout  tne 
Common  Market  countries  as 1 ’the  British  problem"  --  a 
measure  of  the  ill  will  she  has  generated.  It  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Britain,  with  one  of  the  less  robust  econo- 
mies of  the  10,  gets  fewer  benefits  than  most  and  thus 
ends  up,  with  West  Germany,  as  one  of  the  Community  s 
main  financial  supporters. 

This  time,  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  insisting  upon  a perma- 
nent solution  — a ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  gap  between 
payments  and  receipts  for  any  one  country,  related  to  its 
ability  to  contribute.  The  West  Germans  and,  to  a degree, 
the  Dutch  are  believed  ready  to  side  with  her. 

The  same  countries,  with  the  somewhat  equivocal 
but  potentially  crucial  backing  of  the  French,  who  cur- 
rently hold  the  Common  Market  presidency,  are  pressing 
for  tough  restraints  on  Community  spending.  This  will 
not  be  possible  to  achieve  without  a reform  of  the  Com- 
mon Agricultural  Policy,  which  soaks  up  about  two- 
thirds  of  revenues.  The  Community  is  spending  66  per- 
cent more  this  year  thaw  in  1980.  Negotiations  on  these 
points  have  at  last  been  given  a certain  urgency  by  the 
fact  that  the  Common  Market  is  about  to  run  out  of 
money.  Revenues  this  year,  from  customs  duties  and 
agricultural  levies  and  the  1 percent  sales  tax  it  imposes 
in  member  countries,  will  amount  to  roughly  $63  billion ; 
almost  all  of  It  will  be  spent. 

Community  officials  have  proposed  Increasing  the 
sales  tax  to  2 percent,  but  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  refused 
even,  to  discuss  that  until  there  is  some  action  on  her  de- 
mands. The  French  and  the  Italians,  in  retaliation,  are 
blocking  the  payment  of  the  rebate  she  negotiated  last 
year  and  of  part  of  the  rebate  she  negotiated  the  year  be- 
fore. An  unexpected  agreement  last  week  to  scale  down 
subsidy  payments  for  milk,  which  have  led  to  the  much- 
derided  “butter  mountain,”  has  generated  some  opti- 
mism, even  though  the  deal  is  not  final.  It  is  also  widely 
suspected  that  French  President  Francois  Mitterrand 
may  have  paved  the  way  for  progress  in  a burst  of  in- 
tense personal  diplomacy.  He  has  seen  every  Community 
leader  at  least  once  in  recent  weeks,  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
and  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  West  Germany  twice. 

But  the  experience  of  the  last  summit,  at  Athens  in 
December,  which  ended  in  abject  failure,  makes  old 
Common  Market  bands  very  wary.  The  British  have 
tried  to  signal  their  faith  in  the  Community  by  agreeing 
since  then  to  participate  in  such  projects  as  the  building 
of  a fast-breeder  nuclear  reactor  and  a new  Airbus  plane. 
But  their  partners  remain  dubious  about  their  willing- 
ness to  make  genuine  compromises.  "We  still  have 
mountains  to  climb,"  said  a senior  British  official  last 
week  as  he  assembled  his  papers  for  the  meeting. 


AnocUtodPrwi 


Democracy  May  Be  a Prerequisite  to  Reunification  Talks 


South  Korea  Takes  Some  of  the  Wraps  Off  Its  Campuses 


By  CLYDE  HA3ERMAN 


SEOUL,  South  Korea  — Since  his  military  takeover 
of  the  South  Korean  Government  four  years  ago.  Presi- 
dent Chun  Doo  Hwar.  has  endured  a civil  uprising  that  his 
soldiers  suppressed  with  considerable  loss  o?  life,  finan- 
cial scandals  touching  his  wife’s  family,  hundreds  of  stu- 
dent protests  and  an  assassination  bombing  in  Burma 
that  killed  some  of  his  desert  aides.  Anyone  who  could 
survive  all  that  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  prevail 
through  anything. 

But  now  Mr.  Chun  is  taking  what  some  think  is  a big 
risk.  He  is  gambling  that  he  can  give  South  Koreans  a 
touch  more  freedom  than  they  are  used  to  under  him,  and 
that  not  only  will  he  nor  regret  the  decision,  but  perhaps 
he  will  emerge  stronger  than  before. 

From  now  on,  his  Government  announced,  the  police 
will  be  kept  off  college  campuses  and  will  not  return, 
even  if  demonstrations  erupt,  unless  school  administra- 
tors say  they  cannot  maintain  control  and  ask  lor  help. 

Winning  Either  Way 

Universities  are  bastions  of  political  opposition  here. 
The  number  of  demonstrations  has  risen  sharply  In  the 
last  year  and  spring,  which  arrives  this  week,  Is  a tradi- 
tional season  for  action.  Both  supporters  and  opponents 
of  Mr.  Chun  predict  even  larger  protests  this  year. 

In  the  past,  the  police  broke  up  protests  before  they 
could  build  up  steam.  Under  the  new  policy,  it  Is  theoreti- 
cally possible  that  demonstrations  will  spill  from  the  col- 


lege campuses  and  into  the  streets,  where  order  would  be 
harder  to  maintain. 

Few  people  think  matters  would  be  allowed  to  go  so 
far.  “We  have  enough  strength  to  suppress  the  demon- 
strations," said  Kang  Kyung-shik,  Mr.  Chun’s  secretary 
genera!.  “We  are  not  afraid  of  the  demonstrations.  3ut 
it’s  time  to  give  campuses  mere  autonomy.  We  are 
changing  the  rules  of  the  game." 

If  things  work  cut  well.  Mr.  Kang  said,  further  loos- 
ening of  the  Government’s  strict  limits  on  political  ex- 
pression might  be  possible.  Some  of  that  has  already- 
taken  place  in  the  last  few  weeks.  For  the  second  year  in 
a row,  a group  of  dissidents — 202 — were  released  from  a 
ban  on  political  activity;  that  leaves  99  still  cc  the  black- 
list. Professors  who  were  dismissed  and  students  who 
were  expelled  for  anti-Govemment  activity  have  been  al- 
lowed to  return  to  school.  The  controlled  press  seems  a 
trifle  looser  these  days.  None  of  these  developments 
brought  South  Korea  significantly  close  to  true  democra- 
cy, but  Government  officials  insist  that  a measured  ap- 
proach is  the  best  they  can  do. 

"If  we  try  to  run,”  Mr.  Kang  said,  "we  may  then 
have  to  stop,  or  sit  down,  from  exhaustion.  We  want  to 
move  step  by  step.” 

It  is  symptomatic  of  how  distrusted  Mr.  Chun  is  In 
some  circles  that  his  “liberalization"  was  greeted  with 
instant  derision  by  many  of  those  who  presumably  bene- 
fit. There  is  a sizable  share  of  the  population  — how  siz- 
able is  hard  to  determine  — that  will  never  forgive  him 
for  the  violent  way  In  which  he  seized  power  in  1980. 

These  dissidents  say  that  the  President  stands  to  gain 


no  matter  what  happens  on  cam- 
puses. If  the  students  are  quiet,  then 
his  hands-off  policy  Is  vindicated,  the 
argument  goes.  If  It  proves  to  be  the 
“tot  spring"  that  some  foreign  diplo- 
mats forecast,  then  the  Government 
can  crack  down,  perhaps  with  some 
popular  backing. 

The  dissidents  believe,  although 
no  one  can  prove  it,  that  is  exactly 
what  Mr.  Chun  is  hoping  for.  They 
point  to  the  fact  that  even  “liberaliza- 
tion” contains  hitches.  For  example, 
the  dismissed  professors  may  come 
back  — but  not  to  their  original  cam- 
puses, where  they  are  known  and 
have  support  Most  of  the  professors 
are  balking  at  this  offer. 

There  are  also  reports  of  a new 
Government  tactic  of  pressing  some 
of  the  more  stridently  dissident  stu- 
dents into  military  service. 

To  a significant  degree,  the  domestic  debate  is 
shaped  by  South  Korea's  unusual  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations. Chief  among  these  Is  the  fact  that  it  has  an  im- 
placable enemy.  North  Korea,  only  three  minutes  by  air 
from  this  capital  President  Chun's  aides  repeat  what 
successive  governments  have  been  saying  for  years,  that 
South  Korean  security  requires  restraints  an  individual 
liberty,  unpleasant  though  that  may  be. 

Opponents  argue  the  opposite:  North  Korea  rejects 


South  Korean  proposals  for  mnr« 
aimed  at  reunifying  the 
peninsula  because  it 
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over, 
ion  here, 


divided 

hfk!  GoY££!ment  kas 
backing.  * Democracy  is  going  to  be 
the  source  of  meaningful  diaiome  » 
said  Kim 

the  more  prominent  opposition  flg- 
uresin south  Korea.  "There is  a wr- 
ceived  conscious  desire  on  the  partof 
people  to  have  democracy.  This  eov 
eminent  is  bound  to  come 

system  to  adopt  can  wSl*  WUbcal 
In  effect,  those  who  Kam  vwin 
little  «Ceta^ 

obvious  Oat  no  change  trf  conseqSl^;  £***“!» is 
for  a long  tune.  wuaequence  can  be  expected 

Dwnestic  events  are  likely  to  move  far  mnm 
in  coming  weeks  and  with farlaa  bh^hmIS S* 
President  Chun  and  his  critic?5  predJctabi3*tyj  for  both 
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The  developing 
countries  are 
slowing  their  rush 
to  rearm,  spelling 
leaner  times  for 
arms  merchants. 

By  PAUL  LEWIS 


Paws 

EE  third  world's:  appetite:  for 
| military  hardware,  foryears  a 
major  factor  on  the  order  books 
of  such  arms  makers  as  General  Dy- 
namics erf  the  United  States,  Das- 
sault- Brogue t of  France  -and  BAC-of 
Britain,  appears  to  be  . diminishing 
after  a decade  of  dramatic  growth. ... 

‘-‘The -arms  market  , has  declined, 
and  the  trend  is  generally  downward 
for  everybody,”  said  an  /American 
State  Department  official.  “We’re  not 
likely  to  see  many  more  monster 
sales  erf  Awacs  to  Saudi  Arabia/'  lie 
said,  referring  to  that  .country’s  $8.5 
billion  purchase  of  American  radar/ 
command  planes  in  198L . _ . 

. Marc  Cauchie,  tbe  French  Govern- 
ment's chief  arms  - salesman,  .eat 

- pressed  thesame.views  in  a recent  in- 
. terview.  “There  is  little  demand  right 

now,  mid  everything  connected  with- 
our  activity  is  slowing  down,”-  he 
said.  •-  '■ 

If  so,  analysts  agree,  a vitally  im- 
portant export  market  for  the  higb- 
technology  industries  of  both-  the 
NATO  countries  and  the  Soviet  bloc  is 
in  jeopardy.  Beyond  the  huge  reve- 
' nues  that  are  involved  .they  pointout,  . 
the  potential  impact  of  such  a loss  - 
would  have  tp  be  measured  in  terms 
of  the  thousands  of  jobs  that  are  di- 
rectly7 dependent  cm  arms  exports. 

A drop  in  arms  sales  also  can  mean 
a -decline  in  political  influence  for: 
those  who  sell  weapons  to  the  third 
world,  particularly  the  United  States  * 
and  the  Soviet  Union;  which  use  arms 
exports  .as  an  element  of  foreign  poli- 

. cy- 

Moreoyer,  many  developing  coun- 
tries are  starting  their  own  domestic 
arms  production,  and  are  no  longer  as 
dependent  on  arms  imports  as  in  the 

- past.  Brazil-and  Israel,  for  example, 
are  how  exporting  arms.  In  the  long 
nm,  analysts  say,  this  shift  in  produce . 
tion  and  supply  could  have  a startling 
impact  on  the  global  balance  of  power 
as  the  thiid  worid  becomes,  less  cap-, 
five  to  a marketplace  dominated  by 
the  traditional' arms  suppliers  — the 
United  States,  France, -Britain,- West « 
Germany,  Italy-and  theSovietbloc^fr 

FOR  the  last  decade,  the  third 
world  has  filled  its  arsenals  witH 
the  most  sophisticated  equip- 
ment available.  Since  1975,-according 
to  the  best  estimates,  the  116  nations 
loosely  categorized  as  the  third  world 
have  sport  some  $236.8  billion,  ac- 
quiring such  military  exotica  as  Mi- 
rage-2000 fighter-bombers  * from 
France,  Boeing  E-3C0yingcommand 
posts  from. the  United  States,  Chief- 
tain tanks  from  Britain  andSA-6  an- 
tiaircraft missiles  from -the  Soviet 
Union.  . 

‘The  sales  over  the  past  few  years 
have  truly  been  on  a huge  scale,”  ob- 
•served  the  American  State  Depart- 
ment official,  whodeclined  to  be  Iden- 
tified. “It  has  reached  the  point  now 
where  many  of  the  buyers  are  having 
problems  absorbing'  all  their  new 
hardware/’. 

Analysts  add  government  officials 
point  out  that  few  figures  are  as  diffi- 
cult to  trade  with  precision  as  the 
value  of  arms  Sales,  Supplier  nations, 
they  point  out,  routinely  cloak  arms 
transfer  data  in  other  trade  statistics 
out  of  security  considerations.  And 
even  when  disclosed,  the  data,  often 
are  not  uniforznly  comparable  be- 
cause of  contract  terms  (a  grant  or  a 
loan)  and  currency  fluctuations. 

Nonetheless,  figures  produced  by 
two  of  the.  most  credible  institutions 
that  track  the  international  arm  sales 
business  — the  Stockholm  Interna- 
tional Peace  Research  institute  and 
. the  United  States  library  of  Congress 
— support  the  perception  that  such 
sales  have  leveled  off  after  the  dec- 
ade of  phenomenal  growth. 

; The  two  agencies  agree  that  the 
total  volume  of  third  world  arms  im- 
ports appears  to  have  doubled,  and 
perhaps  trebled;  dining  the  197D’s. 
They  also  agree  that  about  a third  of 
this  weaponry  came  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  countries  and.  most  of  the  re~ 
mainder  from  the  West. 

The  most  widely  cited  data,  those  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  as  compiled 
by  Richard  F.  Grimmett,  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service's 'chief 
arms  analyst,  show  total  aims  sales, 
agreements-  with  the.  third  world 
climbing  in  current  dollars  from  $19.7 
billion  in  1975  to  a peak  of  $45.6  billion 
in'  198d:.  After  a sharp  drop  in  1981, 
these  purchase  agreements  rose, 
again  in  l982,  the  last  year  for  which 
figures  are  available.  But  the  rise 
was  only  to  $43.2  bfilioiL  below  the 
1980  level.  According  to.the  Congres- 
sional study,  the  Western  countries’ 
share  of  these  total  orders  rose  from 
$15.3  billion  in  1975  to  $29.3  billion  in 
1982. 

In  the  latest  unclassified  edition  of 
"World.  Military  Expenditures^ '-and 
Arms  Transfers/*  meanwhile,  the 
United  States  Anns  Control  suid  Dis- 
armament Agency  estimates  that 
third  world  arms  imports  .. — actual 
weapons -deliveries  from  both  West- 
ern HTiri  - Communist  countries 
quadrupled  in  current  dollars  be- 
tween 1971  and  1979,  to  a peak  of  £20:4 
billion,  from  $17  billion.  According™ 
the  agency,  the  imports:  remained  un- 
changed at  level  in  1980,  the  .last 
year  coveredinfbe  survey. 

The  Stockholm  Institutes  cakula- 
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turns  also  show  total  arms  deliveries 
to  the.  third  world  rising  steadily, 
from  $2.9  billion  in  1970  to  a peak  of 
$11.1 billion  in  1978,  in  constant  dol- 
lars. Thereafter,  according  to  the  in- 
stitute’s numbers,  a decline  set  in, 
with'  total  transfers  dropping  to 
around  $9  billion  in  both  1979  and  1980 
and,  thence,  to  the  $8  bilfionrange.  _ . 

To  be  sure,  a disproportionate 
share  erf  the  total  arms  sales  has  been 
accounted  for  by  a handful  of  cash- 
rich  oil-producing  nations  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Saudi  Arabia  alone,  for  ex- 
ample, has  committed  to  spend  more 
than  $13  billion  since  1981  on  only  two 
weapons  systems.  And  much  of  the 
demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
supplier  countries  themselves 
through  price-cutting  and  the  use  of 
generous  export  credits  and  financing 
techniques. 

But  even  with  those  props  under  the 
market,  analysts  and  industry  execu- 
tives agree,  the  developing  nations' 
rush  to  rearm  has  slowed  noticeably. 
Despite  the  prospects  for  winning  a 
few  more  landmark  orders  along  the 
lines  of  Saudi  Arabia's  $4.5  billion 
purchase  last  month  of  a complete  an- 
tiaircraft missile  system,  from 
France,  the  outlook,  they  agree,  is  for 
leaner  times  ahead  for  most  of  the 
world’s  arms  merchants. 

Aside  from  the  statistical  evidence, 
industry  analysts  and  executives 
have  been  confronted  by  more  con- 
crete evidence  that  sales  to  their  for- 
mer export  customers  are  slowing. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  are  having 
orders  canceled,”  Jean-Luc  La  guard- 


Source:  Library  of  Congress 


United  Press  xmenudontl 

&re,  head  of  Engins  Matra,  the 
French  missile  and  defense  equip- 
ment manufacturer,  said  in  a recent 
speech.  Predicting  that  Engins 
Matra's  export  sales  this  year  would 
remain  flat,  at  4.3  billion  francs,  or 
about  $538  million,  he  observed: 
“This  marking  time  is  essentially  due 
to  a slowing  down  in  military  spend- 
ing by  all  the  countries  of  the  world.” 

And  Henri  Matre,  president  of 
Aerospatiale,  the  big  French  state- 
owned  aerospace  concern  that  pro- 
duces the  widely  sought  Exocet  mis-, 
sile,  predicted  in  a recent  interview 
that  1984  will  be  another  “very  diffi- 
cult year”  for  the  company  in  both 
the  military  and  the  civilian  fields. 

Analysts  point  to  a myriad  of  rea- 
sons for  the  overall  weakening  of  de- 
mand: declining  revenues  for  the 
Middle  East  oil  producers,  the  big- 
gest buyers  of  expensive  arms  pack- 
ages in  recent  years;  the  completion 
by  many  countries  of  armament  pro- 
grams begun  in  the  1970’s;  the  with- 
drawal from  the  market,  because  of 
changes  of  government,  of  such 
heavy  buyers  as  Iran,  and  the  now  un- 
tenable debt  load  of  most  of  the  third 
world  countries. 

“The  third  world  is  short  of  funds, 
and  the  industrial  countries  cannot 
afford  to  be  generous  with  credit,” 
said  Robert  Elliott,  who  follows  the 
international  arms  trade  at  the  Lon- 
don-based International  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies. 

And  many  purchasing  nations,  ex- 
plained Sir  David  Evans,  military  ad- 
viser to  BAC,  Britain's  major  manu- 


A PLANE  THAT  MAY  NOT  FLY 


A single  F-20  Tigershark 
fighter  will  roll  off  the  Northrop 
Corporation's  Hawthorne,  Calif., 
assembly  line  in  a few  months, 
but  it's  a plane  with  no  buyers. 
Political  and  economic  winds 
have  blown  the  supersonic  air- 
craft program  off  course.  De- 
signed specifically  for  the  third 
world,  the  latest  F-20  prototype 
and  its  two  predecessors  were 
built  and  flown  by  Northrop  with- 
out financial  help  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  now  .the  Defense 
Department  can't  help  bail  out 
the  ailing  four-year-old  program 
— which  so  far  has  cost  Nor- 
throp $625  million. 

Northrop  built  the  F-20  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion's call  in  the  late  70’s  for 
development  of  an  exportable 
aircraft— -one  designed  for  for- 
eign buyers  and  not  for  the 
United  States  arsenal.  Northrop 
expected  to  sell  the  Tigershark, 
an  upscaled  and  easier-to-main- 
.tain  version  of  Its  popular  F-5 
fighter  series,  to  some  of  the  28 
nations  that  had  bought  the  F-5 
over  the  years. 

But  the  Reagan  Administration 
dealt  the  F-20  its  first  big  set- 
back In  1 982.  In  a political  bal- 
ancing act  with  Peking,  it  denied 
Taiwan  permission  to  buy  the 
F-20  or  any  advanced  fighters. 
•Taiwan  had  been  expected  to 
buy  160  Tigersharks. 

Two  years  later,  the  company  - 
is  still  scrambling  for  orders  for 
the  $1 1.6  mllllpn  plane.  Northrop 


said  it  needs  at  least  300  orders 
to  merit  the  start-up  costs  as- 
sociated with  production.  Bah- 
rain wants  four  Tigersharks,  but 
that  is  not  enough  to  get  Nor- 
throp Into  gear.  So  far,  Northrop 
counts  44  countries  as  potential 
customers  — including  Saudi 
Arabia,  Malaysia  and  Morocco. 
Even  the  Pentagon  has  been 
mentioned  as  a likely  customer. 
The  Saudis,  however,  remain 
Northrop's  greatest  hope  since 
they  are  the  only  ones  who  can 
afford  a large  enough  order  to 
get  the  production  line  roiling. 

The  F-20  is  having  trouble 
competing  against  General  Dy- 
namics' F-16  combat  fighter. 

. Turkey,  Israel,  Pakistan,  Vene- 

1 zueta.  South  Korea  and  Egypt 
heve  placed  orders  for  the  F-1 6, 
which  Is  also  part  of  the  inven- 
tory of  the  United  States  Air 
Force.  The  Air  Force  does  not 
own  a single  F-20. 

Northrop's  F-1 8 fighter  pro- 
gram, the  stealth  bomber  and 
defense  electronics  are  keeping 
the  company's  profits  healthy 
despite  the  F-20's  problems.  But 
Northrop  executives,  who  say 
that  the  Tigershark’s  develop- 
ment costs  have  been  entirely 
written  off  during  the  past  few 
years,  still  hope  to  get  the  new 
plane  into  production. 

' "lt‘s  an  unprecedented  situa- 
tion/’ said  a Northrop  spokes- 
man, John  Thom.  ,4But  we  re- 
main optimistic." 

T.inrfa  Riyjlar 


faciurer  of  military  aircraft,  are  just 
oversold,  “in  parts  of  the  worid  we  do 
face  market  saturation.”  he  observed 
in  a recent  interview. 

Another  important  factor,  analysts 
point  out,  is  that  many  of  the  mare  ad- 
vanced third  world  countries  have  de- 
veloped arms  industries  of  their  own 
— and  have  become  export  competi- 
tors in  the  bargain. 

Brazil,  considered  to  have  the 
developing  world's  biggest  arms  fac- 
tory, is  estimated  to  have  surpassed 
$1  billion  in  export  sales  in  1982.  Last 
month,  in  return  for  access  tc  United 
States  high  technology,  it  accepted 
export  restrictions  designed  to  stop 
its  weapons  from  falling  into  Commu- 
nist hands. 

And  Israel,  which  began  developing 
a self-contained  arms  industry  in  the 
1980’s  to  cut  its  dependence  on  foreign 
suppliers,  has  since  found  that  it 
needs  export  sales  lo  support  it.  Gov- 
ernment officials  admitted  to  ship- 
ping $1.2  billion  worth  of  domestically 
produced  weapons  abroad  in  1982,  but 
European  arms  analysts  believe  the 
number  to  be  seriously  understated. 

In  the  face  of  such  rising  competi- 
tion in  a no-growth  market,  several 
Western  governments  are  now  ac- 
tively striving  to  bolster  their  arms 
sales  to  the  third  world.  Britain,  for 
example,  which  employs  well  over 
100,000  workers  in  the  arms  industry, 
recently  appointed  a Government 
arms-export  director  tc  help  raise  the 
industry’s  sales. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  explicitly 
reversed  the  Carter  Administration's 
previous  policy  of  soft-pedaling  arms 
exports.  In  recent  actions,  the  Admin- 
istration ended  a ban  on  embassies 
helping  arms  salesmen  overseas  ana 
lifted  ceilings  on  supplies  to  particu- 
lar countries. 

France's  Socialist  Government, 
realizing  that  sales  mean  jobs  at 
home  and  foreign  currency  earnings, 
also  has  overcome  earlier  doubts 
about  the  morality  of  exporting  arms 
to  the  third  world.  Recently,  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Monde  pub- 
lished an  internal  Defense  Ministry 
memorandum  urging  the  largely 
state-controlled  arms  industry  to  step 
up  its  foreign  sales  efforts. 

With  about  10  percent  of  the  inter- 
national arms  market,  France  is  the 
world's  third-largest  arms  exporter, 
behind  the  Soviet  Union,  with  a 37  per- 
cent share,  and  the  United  States,) 
with  34  percent.  But  largely  because 
of  lower  oil  revenues  in  the  Arab 
world,  its  best  military  customers, 
France's  overseas  arms  sales 
slumped  last  year  to  about  S3.5  billion 
from  a record  $4.8  billion  in  1982. 

In  West  Germany,' "Chancellor  Hel-" 
mut  Kohl’s  right-wing  Cabinet  is  de- 
bating whether  to  revise  the  country's 
traditional  policy  of  not  sending  arms 
to  troubled  areas  in  order  to  sell  Saudi 
Arabia  its  highly  respected  Leopard 
battle  tank.  Analysts  point  out  that 
West  German  arms  sales  could  fail 
sharply  in  the  next  few  years  as 
major  contracts  signed  with  Argen- 
tina and  other  Latin  American  states 
are  fulfilled. 

WHY  countries  export  arms  is 
a matter  of  some  dispute.  An- 
drew J.  Pierre,  on  the  staff  of 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 
argues  in  his  book.  “The  Global  Poli- 
tics of  Arms  Sales,"  that  arms  ex- 
ports for  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  as  much  a means  of 
gaining  political  influence  in  the 
world  as  they  are  a source  of  wealth 
and  jobs. 

"Arms  sales  are  foreign  policy  writ 
large,”  he  contends. 

If  this  is  so,  then  the  United  States 
appears  to  be  losing  out  both  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  Western  Europe. 
Thus,  the  Reagan  Administration’s 
new  emphasis  on  arms  exports  may 
be  as  much  an  attempt  to  reassert 
American  influence  in  the  world  as  to 
aid  the  arms  industry. 

According  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress’s study,  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  last  10  years  or  so  has  gained  a 
slight  edge  over  the  United  States  in 
total  arms  exports,  although  it  sells  to 
a smaller  number  of  third  world 
countries. 

But  what  the  Library  of  Congress 
study  brings  out  particularly  well  is 
the  way  that  Western  Europe  has 
built  up  its  arms  export  business  dur- 
ing the  last  decade,  at  the  expense  of 
the  two  superpowers.  For  instance,  it 
shows  that  between  1975  and  IS 78 
average  annual  arms  exports  to  "the 
third  world  by  France,  Britain,  Ger- 
many and  Italy  combined  equaled 
half  the  level  of  American  exports. 
For  the  years  1979  to  1982,  however, 
this  figure  rose  to  over  80  percent  of 
the  United  States  total. 

The  military  advantage  of  such  ex- 
port sales  for  any  industrial  country 
is  that  they  help  pay  for  the  huge  cost 
of  developing  new  weapons  and  thus 
enable  it  to  go  on  producing  modern 
equipment  itself  for  its  own  forces. 

A decline  in  export  sales  would 
raise  the  cost  of  weapons  research 
and  development.  In  a time  of  gen- 
eral austerity,  experts  note,  these  ris- 
ing costs  could  blunt  European  de- 
fense efforts. 

This,  in  turn,  would  Likely  give  a 
new  impetus  to  cooperative  arms 
development  projects  between  the 
European  NATO  members  and  en- 
courage them  to  cry  to  sell  more 
weapons  to  each  other  and  to  the 
United  States.  Already,  there  are 
signs  that  a trend  is  developing  in  this 
direction. 

France,  for  example,  recently  de- 
cided that  stale-controlled  Avions 
Dassault-Brdguei,  the  builder  of  the 
famed  Mirage  series  of  fighters,  was 
incapable  of  building  another  modem 
fighter  cn  its  own.  It  has  agreed  to 
join  forces  with  Britain,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain  in  developing  a new 
“Agile  Combat  Aircraft”  for  the 
1990*9. 
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The  fourth  multibilLion-doUar  oil 
merger  in  recent  weeks  was  proposed 
by  the  Mobil  Corporation,  when  it  of- 
fered to  pay  $5.7  billion  for  all  shares 
of  the  Superior  Oil  Company.  Before 
making  the  offer  public,  Mobil  had  se- 
cretly agreed  to  buy  22  percent  of  Su- 
perior from  the  founding  Keck  family 
and  offered  io  pay  $45  a share  for  the 
remaining  78  percent.  The  merger 
would  keep  Mobil  firmly  ensconced 
as  the  nation's  No.  2 oil  concern,  but 
more  important,  it  would  add  one  bil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  and  oil  equivalents 
to  Mobil's  reserves.  The  purchase 
also  seemed  calculated  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  antitrust  problems  Mobil  en- 
countered earlier  when  it  tried  to  ac- 
quire Marathon  Oil  and  Cities  Serv- 
ice. Superior  has  no  refineries  or 
gasoline  stations. 

The  proposed  merger,  neverthe- 
less, stirred  the  political  waters  even 
more  in  Washington,  touching  off 
moves  in  Congress  to  halt  tempo- 
rarily big  oil  mergers  while  the  con- 
sequences of  such  combinations  could 
be  studied.  Three  key  senators  — two 
Democrats  and  a Republican  — pro- 
posed legislation  that  would  place  a 
moratorium  on  ihe  purchase,  retro- 
active to  Feb.  28,  of  any  company 
with  oil  reserves  of  100  million  bar- 
rels or  more.  Such  a level  would  in- 
clude the  nation's  50  largest  oil  com- 
panies and  could  affect  both  Socal's 
purchase  of  Gulf  and  Mobil's  acquisi- 
tion of  Superior.  Chances  for  passage 
seemed  slim,  however. 

• 

The  economy  continued  to  show 
strength  where  it  is  most  needed  — 
factory  output  and  capital  invest- 
ment. Despite  slower  consumer 
spending  in  February  (retail  sales 
fell  two-tenths  of  1 percent),  indus- 
trial production  rose  a robust  1.2  per- 
cent in  the  month,  housing  starts  rose 
to  their  highest  levels  in  six  years  and 
the  operating  rate  in  the  nation's  fac- 
tories jumped  nine-tenths  of  1 per- 
cent, to  80.7  percent  of  capacity.  Per- 
haps more  important  for  future  eco- 
nomic expansion,  American  business 
plans  to  spend  an  estimated  $343.6  bil- 
lion on  plant  modernization  and  ex- 
pansion this  year,  up  13.6  percent 
from  1983. 

More  good  news  appeared  on  the 
inflation  front,  as  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods 
ready  for  retail 
sale  rose  a mod- 
est four-tenths  of 
1 percent  in  Feb- 
ruary, down 
.from,  ajsix-xenths. 
of  l percent  rise 
in  January.  The 
increase  in  pro- 
ducer prices  in- 
cluded the  steep- 
est jump  in  energy  prices  since  1979 
and  a slowing  of  food  price  increases. 

Key  statistic.  One  dynamic  of  a re- 
covery is  that  manufacturers  begin  to 
build  up  their  recession-depleted  in- 
ventories. The  current  recovery  has 
been  different,  however.  Inventories, 
relative  to  sales,  have  remained  at 
historic  low  levels,  as  seen  by  the 
widely  followed  ratio  of  inventories  to 
sales,  which  dropped  to  a record  low 
of  1.3  in  January  despite  a four-tenths 
of  1 percent  rise  in  inventories. 
Economists  take  this  evidence  of 
brisk  sales  as  a good  sign,  noting  that 
in  Lhe  coming  months  manufacturers 
will  have  to  rebuild  inventory  levels, 
which  in  turn  will  continue  to  add  fuel 
to  economic  growth. 

• 

l.B.M.  flexed  its  Persona!  Com- 
puter muscles  again.  The  computer 
giant  told  analysts  that  it  would  ship 
three  times  as  many  PC’s  this  year  as 
in  1983  — about  two  million  units.  The 
company  added  it  would  spend  $500 
million  in  1984  on  greater  production 
capacity  and  research  and  develop- 
ment. l.B.M.  said  that  while  it  cannot 
keep  up  with  demand  for  the  PC  and 
PC-XT  models  (it  is  currently  mak- 
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Prices 
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ing  one  every  15  seconds),  production 
of  its  much-touted  PCjr  is  in  balance 
with  demand  — an  indication  that  the 
computer  is  not  selling  as  well  as  an- 
ticipated. 

• 

The  debate  over  money  brokers  — 
those  who  package  large  loans  to 
banks  and  often  secure  Federal  insur- 
ance for  most  of  the  funds  — erupted 
again.  The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  shut  down  the  Empire  Savings 
and  Loan  Association  of  Mesquite, 
Tex.,  claiming  irresponsible  lending 
activities  brought  on  its  insolvency 
and  complaining  that  85  percent  of  its 
deposits  had  come  from  money 
brokers.  The  action  came  at  a time 
when  both  the  bank  board  and  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion were  testifying  before  a House 
subcommittee  on  proposed  F.D.I.C. 
rules  that  would  curtail  the  use  of  bro- 
kered deposits  by  banks  and  thrifts. 

The  Agriculture  Department  said  it 
had  paid  American  banks  $431  million 
since  May  of  last  year  to  make  good 
on  agricultural  loans  the  banks  had 
made  to  Brazil,  Rumania,  Peru  and 
Morocco,  which  had  carried  guaran- 
tees from  the  U.S.  Government.  Until 
the  disclosure,  Poland  had  been  the 
only  country  reported  to  be  in  default. 

President  Reagan  finally  agreed  to 
some  cuts  in  military  spending  and 
arrived  at  a $150  billion,  three-year 
budget  'reduction  pact  with  Republi- 
can leaders  in  Congress.  One-third 
would  come  out  of  the  military,  one- 
third  would  come  out  of  domestic 
spending  and  the  remaining  third 
would  be  higher  taxes.  Still  not 
pleased,  the  Democrats  scorned  the 
, .efforts  as  too  mild. 

Reaction  in  the  stmde  market  was 
joyous  as  the  Dow  Jones  industrial- 
average  popped  17  points  on  Friday  to 
finish  the  week  at  1,184.36,  same  44.60 
points  ahead.  The  credit  markets, 
however,  were  more  somber,  as  in- 
terest rates  rose  and  prices  fell.  The 
vigorous  economy  continued  to  feed 
fears  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
have  to  let  interest  rates  rise  to  keep 
growth  and  inflation  under  control. 
And  the  weekly  Fed  report  on  the 
basic  money  supply  gave  only  tempo- 
rary respite.  M-l  fell  $1.4  billion  in  the 
most  recent  reporting  week,  a drop 
that  kept  the  mcmey  supply  within  the 
Fed’s  growth  targets. 

• 

Addenda.  A.T.&T.  will  close  down 
its  cable  manufacturing  operations  in 
Baltimore  over  the  next  18  months, 
eliminating  3,500  jobs.  The  company 
also  announced  plans  to  extend  a dis- 
count plan  for  long-distance  calls  na- 
tionwide, a move  that  would  put  more 
pressure  on  its  rivals  . . . K Mart  said 
it  would  buy  Associated  Host;  a 77- 
store  restaurant  chain,  for  $80  million 
in  stock  . . . Boeing  began  talks  with 
Mitsubishi  Heavy  Industries,  Kawas- 
aki Heavy  Industries,  Fuji  Heavy  In- 
dustries and  the  Japan  Aircraft 
Development  Corporation  for  possi- 
ble design  and  construction  of  an  “ad- 
vanced technology”  commercial  jet. 

Nathaniel  C.  Nash 
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Away  From  Voodooland 


For  the  good  of  the  country  and  the  discomfort 
of  Democrats,  President  Reagan  has  yielded  and 
produced  a second,  less  damaging  Federal  budget. 
He  has  agreed  to  cut  back  military  spending  and  to 
accept  a further  raise  in  taxes,  abandoning  a resist- 
ance that  threatened  to  throttle  recovery  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  If  Mr.  Reagan  holds  to  the  prom- 
ise of  his  announcement  in  the  White  House  Rose 
Garden  Thursday,  he  has  committed  himself  to  a 
welcome  and  overdue  change  of  course. 

The  announced  retreat  is  but  the  first  step  away 
from  voodoo  economics.  The  promised  deficit  re- 
duction. as  officials  concede,  is  not  as  great  as  ad- 
vertised. And  even  if  the  President  gets  the  Demo- 
crats to  accept  his  new  approach,  huge  deficits  will 
still  hang  ominously  over  the  economy. 

Mr.  Reagan  says  he’s  now  agreed  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $150  billion  in  the  next  three  fiscal 
years.  That  sounds  half  again  as  large  as  the  $100 
billion  “down  payment”  he  proposed  in  January. 
But  it's  actually  only  half  the  reduction  it  pretends 
to  be.  About  $75  Mllion  worth  of  reductions  were  al- 
ready assumed  in  his  first  budget,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  stood  an  intolerable  deficit. 

Still,  let  no  one  sneeze  at  Mr.  Reagan’s  appar- 
ent turnabout.  The  crucial  point  is  that  he  and  Con- 
gress are  now  working  up  a serious  deficit-reducing 
agenda.  The  President  has  put  his  hitherto  sacred 
defense  build-up  an  the  cutting  table  and  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  idea  of  undoing  more  of  his  own  madcap 
tax  reduction. 

So  much  for  the  cynical  view  that  nothing  seri- 
ous could  be  done  about  spending  and  taxes  in  an 
election  year.  Give  credit  especially  to  Congress’s 
tax  committees,  Republicans  in  the  Senate  and 
Democrats  in  the  House.  They  pressed  the  Presi- 
dent with  different  bills  that  would  raise  taxes  by 


about  $50  billion.  Also  credit  Senators  Pete  Do- 
menicl  and  Mark  Hatfield  for  proposing  the  essen- 
tial deal  that  any  cut  of  $50  billion  in  civilian  spend- 
ing would  have  to  be  matched  by  the  Pentagon.  And 
credit  that  heroic  White  House  pair  who  dared  to  fan 
public  protest  — chief  economic  adviser  Martin 
Feldstein  and  budget  director  David  Stockman. 

Of  course,  the  struggle  is  far  from  over.  Even 
Senate  Republicans  want  greater  reductions  in  mili- . 
tazy  outlays  than  the  President  has  accepted.  But 
their  leaders  have  now  promised  to  try  to  hold  the 
line.  House  Democrats  will  find  it  hard  to  cut  social 
programs  and  are  sure  to  reopen  the  bargaining. 


Action  this  year  is  critical  because  it  will  begin 
to  persuade  the  financial  markets  that  America 
recognizes  the  damage  being  done  by  its  deficits. 
They  threaten  higher  inflation  and  higher  interest 
rates,  a calamitous  burden  for  a world  still  strug- 
gling with  recession,  and  a steep  obstacle  for  Amer- 
ican recovery,  too.  Even  if  it  holds,  the  Rose  Garden 
accord  will  be  only  a down  payment  on  saner  policy.  ■ 

Knock  $150  billion  off  the  next  three  Federal 
budgets,  the  Administration  says,  and  the  1987  defi- 
cit will  be  reduced  to  $143  billion.  Only  $143  billion! 
Ask  elsewhere,  and  you  get  predictions  that  even 
these  changes  would  barely  hold  the  1987  deficit 
below  $200  billion. 

As  both  parties  understood,  Mr.  Reagan  was 
coming  up  for  re-election  with  a startling  vulner- 
ability: He  had  run  up  the  largest  deficits  in  history 
and  was  creating  more  new  debt  than  all  previous 
Presidents  combined.  Though  the  damage  is  far 
from  undone,  this  President  seems  finally  to  have 
accepted  his  responsibility.  Good  politics  and  good 
policy  may  be  converging  at  last 


Take  a Mideast  Timeout 


- Sometimes  even  half-truths  can  be  liberating. 
The  half-truths  uttered  about,  the  -Middle-East  in 
Washington  and  Amman  last  week-m av-finally  free 
American  diplomats  from  their  obsessive  need  to 
broker  a breakthrough.  After  Awacs  and  Lebanon 
and  the  Reagan  Plan  and  the  Strategic  Relationship 
with  Israel  and  yet  another  Reagan  Initiative,  the 
time  has  come  for  the  Administration  to  get  serious 
and  do  nothing. 

It  was  a chastening  week.  On  Tuesday,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  outlined  his  newest  exertions.  He 
promised  to  give  Israel  nearly  $2.5  billion  next  year, 
plus  new  forms  of  military  collaboration  and  signifi- 
cant trade  concessions.  In  return,  he  asked  Israel  to 
recognize  that  Jordan  is  “crucial  to  the  peace  pro- 
cess” and  therefore  deserves  new  arms  from  Amer- 
ica and  a halt  to  West  Bank  settlements  from  Israel. 

Translation:  The  President  wanted  Congress's 
permission  to  deliver  the  Stinger  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles and  mobile  strike  force  he  had  promised  King 
Hussein.  And  while  trying  to  lure  Jordan  into  West 
Bank  negotiations,  he  wanted  no  further  agitation  to 
make  him  move  the  American  Embassy  from  Tel 
Aviv  to  Jerusalem.  By  doing  so  much  for  Israel  and 
iis  battered  economy,  he  implied,  wasn’t  he  earning 
some  room  to  soothe  the  pro-American  Arabs 
threatened  by  Syria  and  Iran? 

The  very  next  day,  King  Hussein  told  the  Presi- 
dent to  go  fly  a kite.  Lebanon,  he  said,  proved  again 
that  American  power  can’t  be  relied  upon. . . . The 
Reagan  Plan  for  a West  Bank  deal  was  a snare  from 
the  start. . . . America  is  Israel’s  ally,  not  an  inde- 
pendent broker. 

Translation : If  you  wouldn’t  stand  up  to  Syria  in 
Lebanon,  don’t  expect  me  to.  Don’t  bother  sending 


missiles  and  tanks  if  the  price  is  my  following  Sadat 
to  Jerusalem  — and  the  heavens  beyond.  Let  me 
know  when  you’ve  decided  to  use  your  power  to 
force  concessions  from  Israel,  to  throw  your  weight 
on  my  side  for  a change. 

And  what’s  the  rest  of  the  truth?  Most  obvious- 
ly, that  Israel  and  the  United  States  have  failed  to 
bring  Lebanon  into  a pro-Western  orbit  with  Egypt, 
Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  Syria  and  Israel  will  now 
establish  unacknowledged  spheres  of  defense  in 
Lebanon.  They  can  also  be  counted  on,  for  compet- 
ing reasons,  to  prevent  any  resolution  in  the  West 
Bank.  For  King  Hussein  to  walk  into  their  formida- 
ble crossfire  of  ambitions  would  indeed  be  suicidaL 

Israel  has  its  own  reasons  for  not  negotiating 
seriously  now.  Its  shaky  government  would  collapse 
at  the  first  hint  of  a West  Bank  compromise.  Indeed, 
Prime  Minister  Shamir’s  main  argument  against 
the  Labor  Party  in  the  coming  election  will  be  that 
no  Arabs  want  to  make  peace. 

King  Hussein,  in  turn,  prefers  no-war,  no- 
peace. In  actual  practice,  the  Israelis  are  sure  to  de- 
fend him,  as  they  always  have,  against  Syria.  And 
despite  their  aggressive  settlement  of  the  West 
Bank,  they’re  in  no  hurry  to  annex  and  absorb 
800,000  more  Arabs.  As  for  the  Palestinians,  surely 
King  Hussein  would  rather  nourish  their  grievance 
against  Israel  than  let  their  nationalism  find  a for- 
mal home  in  the  West  Bank  and  spread  from  there  . 
across  the  Jordan  to  threaten  his  throne. 

Perhaps  these  realities  will  soon  change.  Per- 
haps the  day  will  come  when,  instead  of  muddling 
and  meddling,  America  can  again  serve  as  an  hon- 
'est  broker  between  the  parties  directly  concerned. 
When  that  day  comes,  they  know  where  to  call. 
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Big  Chillers 

As  Democrats  battle  on  for  the 
right  :c  oppose  President  Reagan 
next  November,  a small  peripheral 
fight  has  bubbled  up  over  a name. 
What’s  the  right  term  to  describe 

young  adults,  children  of  the  60's  who 
now  range  in  age  up  to  about  37,  work 
in  professional  or  white  collar  jobs 
and  profess  sophisticated  social 
values? 

It’s  all  a bit  vague  and  thus  easy  to 
mock  them  as  “the  brie-and-chablis 
set”  or  the  Big  Chill  generation,  after 
the  movie  about  a reunion  o!  student 
activists  from  the  60’s. 

But  this  wave,  the  first  to  grow  up 
with  television,  is  more  than  a fig- 
ment g!  pop  sociology.  Students  of  ad- 
vertising demographics  know  the 
market  power  wielded  by  its  mem- 
bers. The  Gary  Hart  campaign, 
particularly,  looks  to  their  political 
influence. 

What’s  their  name?  The  Y.P.’s, 
says  one  demographer,  referring 
to  the  “young  professional  subset 
of  the  post-war  baby  boomers." 
To  others,  they’re  the  Yuppies  — 
an  acronym  for  young  urban  profes- 
sionals. 

Ho,  others  insist  vehemently,  that’s 
a corruption.  The  proper  term  for  the 
group  is  young  upwardly  mobile  pro- 
fessionals and  so  they  should  be 
called  Yumpies. 

Logical,  maybe,  but  lumpy.  Enter 
our  vote  for  Yuppies,  with  Its  apt  echo 


Ripenings 


of  hippies  and  Yippies,  labels  that 
some  of  them  once  embraced. 


Local  Protectionism 

Why  should  it  take  more  than  a dec- 
ade for  the  city  to  approve  200  park- 
ing spaces  for  a Lower  East  Side  su- 
permarket? 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  Two 
Bridges  Settlement  Housing  Corpora- 
tion started  to  push  for  a supermarket 
to  serve  the  developing  neighborhood. 
It  found  the  Pathmark  chain  willing 
to  provide  24-hour  service  and  hire 
200  local  people  if  it  got  a permit  for 
200  customer  parking  spaces. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  city’s  housing 
agency  approved  the  proposal.  Four 
years  ago,  the  Planning  Commission 
approved  the  store  while  studies  at 
the  parking  problem  continued.  This 
January,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Review  Committee  approved  the 
parking  and  the  supermarket  opened. 

Yet  the  Planning  Commission,  ap- 
parently worried  about  the  reaction 
of  other  food  stores  to  the  new  compe- 
tition, has  delayed  action  on  the  park- 
ing despite  strong  support  by  the  local 
planning  board.  The  delay  already 
seems  to  have  cost  more  than  80  jobs. 

The  Planning  Commission  is  sup- 
posed to  deride  what’s  good  for  toe 
city  and  its  neighborhoods,  not  pro- 
tect one  group  of  merchants  from  an- 
other. The  new  supermarket  would  be 
good  for  toe  Lower  East  Side. 


Museum  America 

If  you're  looking  for  a great  wall, 
you  go  to  China.  If  you're  looking  fora 
great  cathedral,  you  go  to  France.  If 
you’re  looking  for  a great  pre-Chris- 
tian ruin,  you  most  likely  go  to 
Greece.  For  the  20th  century,  how- 
ever. there’s  no  place  like  home. 

During  the  century’s  first  60  years, 
its  artifacts  seldom  received  the 
respect  they  deserved.  Those 
who  marveled  at  Europe’s  sidewalk 
cates  were  blind  to  America’s  diners. 
Awed  by  the  illumination  of  Paris, 
they  were  appalled  by  the  neon  of  Las 
Vegas. 

Now,  though,  thanks  perhaps  to  the 
Pop  Art  of  toe  6Q’s,  we’re  living  in  a 
kind  of  museum.  The  latest  addition 
to  its  collection  is  a White  Castle  ham- 
burger stand  in  Minneapolis. 

That  city’s  Historic  Preservation 
Commission  said  toe  facade  should 
be  preserved.  After  toe  land  under  it 
was  sold,  a construction  company 
bought  the  building  and  will  move  It 
to  another  site  for  its  office.  “No  one 
said  White  Castles  are  great  architec- 
ture,’’ toe  company’s  president  said, 
“but  they  are  a facet  of  American  cui- 
‘ tore.” 

Golden  Arches  aren’t  great  sculp- 
ture either,  but  they  deserve  a place 
in  toe  museum.  So  does  a HoJo’fi 
orange  roof  and  a string  of  Burma 
Shave  signs.  Too  bad  it’s  too  late  for 
the  man  blowing  sm***  zings  lfi 
Times  Souare. 


School  Prayer  vs.  the  Atheist  Child’s  Civil  Right 


To  the  Editor: 

The  debate  over  toe  return  of  or- 
ganized prayer  to  public  schools  has 
been  disappointing  for  the  silence  of  a 
group  that  ougbt  to  be  among  toe 
.most  vocal:  toe  atheists.  Unfortu-, 
nateiy,  atheism  is  a political  anath- 
ema, unjustly  associated  with  Com- 
munism and  immorality  in  toe  minds 
of  most  Americans,  so  that  atheists 
hesitate  to  assert  their  rights  tor  fear 
of  public  denunciation  and  scorn. 

Proponents  of  school  prayer  claim 
that  we  all  worship  the  same  God,  and 
ought  to  do  so  together  in  the  class- 
room. Opponents  object  that  no 
meaningful  form  of  worship  can  be 
found  that  would  satisfy  everyone. 
While  this  objection  Is  surely  valid, 
toe  claim  of  atheists  is  far  stronger. 

Religious  freedom  includes  toe 
right  to  accept  or  reject  any  religious 
doctrine,  including  toe  existence  of  a 
God.  To  protect  this  freedom,  we 
must  not  allow  the  state  to  encourage 
or  discourage  any  particular  reli- 
gious  belief.  Any  official  sanction  of 
organized  prayer  in  public  schools 
violates  the  religious  freedom  of  athe- 
ists and  must  be  prohibited.  Of 
course,  individual  students  may  pray 
in  school  on  their  own  time,  but  no  fig- 
ure of  authority  should  encourage  or 
dlsamrage  such  prayer.  Then  no  stu- 
dent’s rights  will  be  violated. 

Some  people  argue  that  in  a democ- 
racy we  must  respect  the  wishes  of  the 
majority;  if  the  majority  wants  school 
prayer,  sobeiL  But  democracy  means 
more  than  just  majority  rule,  which 
can  lead  to  oppression  of  minorities. 


This  has  happened  to  blacks  in  Amer- 
ica, Jews  in  Nazi  Germany  and  vari- 
ous minorities  in  today’s  Iran. 

To  prevent  such  tyranny,  the  Con- 
stitution strict  limits  on 

the  application  of  majority  rule.  The 
basic  civil  rights  of  a minority  must 
be  respected,  no  matter  how  small 
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the  group  or  how  unpopular  its  opin- 
ions. And  one  of  these  rights  is  that  of 
an  atheist  to  bis  or  her  beliefs. 

It  is  sad  to  see  our  country  moving 
away  from  these  principles.  The  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  govern- 
ment may  spend  tax  money  to  display 
religious  symbols  in  public  places  and 
to  pay  armed  services  chaplains.  Now 
some  people  would  see  the  state  coerce 
atheist  children  (they  do  exist)  to  pray 
to  a God  in  which  they  do  not  believe. 


torgre^terperieeaoo^l^D^ 

Princeton,  NJ..  March  10, 18*4 

De  Tocqueville  Knew 

To  the  Editor: 

As  Congress,  the  coorts  a^Ae 
AB^auf people 

the  Draper  rdatUtorinp  Ddween 

n * IPS?  ESS?*! 

ing  the  argument  made  by  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville  some  140  years  ago 
wbat  remains  pertiaps  the  nKWtin- 

and  proito^c  wmk  « 

i£n  political  institutions 

xnores.his  “Democracy  taAm^au 

De  Tocqueville  recognized  toe  spe- 
cial function  of  religfcm  In  America®® 

one  of  toe  pillars  of  a stable  liberal 

democracy.  America  was  born  from 
religion,  de  Tocquevflle 
and  religion  quietly,  almost  Invisibly 
permeates  the  habits  of  its  cirizens. 

But,  paradoxically  — and  tbis 
main  the  strength  both  of 


Church  and  State:  A Benign  Overlap 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  March  5 editorial  criticizing 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  permit- 
ting public  nativity  scenes  is  trou- 
bling in  its  own  right.  It  promotes  an 
absolutist  approach  to  toe  church- 
and-state  issue  that  is  neither  justi- 
fied nor  helpfuL 

Total  absence  of  overlap  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  religious  sectors  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. To  mention  a relatively  minor 
point,  they  had  no  qualms  about  in- 
scribing the  word  “God”  on  currency 
or  on  public  buildings,  even  though 

this  could  Offend  afhrisfg,  ngnftgrtr-g  qT 

believers  in  multiple  gods.  Neither  is 
total  separation  of  church  and  state 
possible  as  & practical  matter  aa  gov- 
ernment presence  expands.  For  exam- 
ple, as  alluded  to  in  toe  editorial,  the 
survival  of  religious  .bodies  of  many 
faiths  could  be  jeopardised  by  a-ruttng- 
th»f  ttx  exemptions  are  unconstitu- 
tional government  Interference.' ‘ 

Also  disturbing  about  the  strong 
tone  of  the  editorial  is  its  lack  of  sensi- 
tivity to  judicial  responsibility. 


Courts  continually  must  interpret 
broad  constitutional  principles  with 
reference  to  specific  factual  varia- 
tions. Doctrinaire  approaches  under- 
mine the  viability  of  the  Constitution 
by  inhibiting  its  adaptability  to  condi- 
'tkras  never  envisioned  200 years  ago. 

1 Your  analysis  of  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  seems  tainted  for  apprehen- 
sion of  the  decision's  extension  to  toe 
school  prayer  context.  That  one  deci- 
sion may  be  precedent  for  another  is 
certainly  a legitimate  concern.  But 
fear  of  possible  future  abuse  should 
not  pre-empt  the  focus  an  toe  merits 
of  today’s  decision. 

Moreover,  a reluctance  to  embrace 
questions  of  degree  flouts  the  core  of 
the  concept  of  tolerance.  It  further 
polarizes  and  cements  both  sides  of  an 
already  emotional  issue.  It  discour- 
age?  the, thoughtful  balancing  of  inter- 
es&that,ls  fod^posabletp  tbetmple- 
nH^ttan.of'this  coumry^i^eais/ 

. It  can  sp&rihe  very  kind  of  unthink- 
ing momentum  that  you  appropri- 
ately abhor.  Evelyn  Elgin 

Darien,  Conn.,  March  8, 1964 


upon  the  strict  separation  between  the 
structures  of  religious  life  and  those  of 
political  organization. 

In  contrast  to  his  native  France —m 

which  the  ties  between  religion  and 

state  generated  fierce  anti-clericalism 

and  fanatical  irreligion — in  America, 
de  Tocqueville  argued,  religion  ispro- 
recred  from  the  and  arrows  of 
political  conflict  for  remaining  distinct 
from  political  institutions.  Religious 
belief  and  organization  are  strength- 
ened, not  weakened,  by  their  total,  un- 
equivocal separation  from  the  state. 

. proponents  of  both  religious  belief 
and  liberal  democracy  should  recog- 
nize the  power  and  truth  of  de  Tocque- 
vllle’s  subtle  reasoning.  Religion 
builds  its  strength  through  private 
channels  of  family  and  conscience  and 
can  only  jeopardize  its  autonomy  and 
validity  if  it  is  in  any  way  associated 
. with  or  regulated  for  public  Institutions 
such  as  municipal  governments  and 
schools.  - Leonard  CGroopman 

Somerville,  Mass.,  March  5, 1984 


- Amended  Pledge 

To  the  Editor: 

I read  with  interest  and  agreement 
Arthur  boiler’s  March  12  Op-Edarti- 
Cle  Mil  rwrltfl^w  of 

the  Pledge  of  Allegiance.  (I  too  mis- 
redted  It:  "...  one  nation,  invis- 
ible.....”) With  all  the  comment  on 
school  prayer,  why  does  no  one  mon- 
ition to*  addition  o&'frndegGod”  to-tofe 
• Ffedge?-Jfe  tUsday/  lamjxXroedto 
. apd^rto^the  iLT^nfo 

it  is  as  serious  a step  as  any  other  to- 
ward “religiosity  for  government,”  as 
Mr.  Miller  puts  it.  SUSAN  Cappon 

. Port  Washington,  L-L,  March  12, 1964 


The  Kind  of  Judges  President  Reagan  Will  Not  Appoint 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a Feb.  23  Op-Ed  article,  Floyd 
Abrams  suggests  that  this  year's 
Presidential  election  can  usefully  be 
viewed  as  a ref  erendum  to  determine 
who  shall  appoint  the  next  generation 
of  Supreme  Court  justices  and  other 
Federal  judges  — and  that  therefore 
the  President  should  lose.  I agree 
with  Mr.  Abrams’s  premise,  but  not 
with  his  conclusion. 

The  appointment  of  justices  and 
judges  is  indeed  one  of  the  President’s 
most  important  duties.  In  fulfilling 
this  duty,  Mr.  Reagan  has  been  guided 
by  the  philosophy  of  judicial  restraint, 
which  maintains  that  the  Constitution 
is  an  expression  of  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple’s political  will,  so  that  the  judge— 
who  is  not  himself  accountable 
through  ordinary  democratic  mech- 
anisms — acts  properly  poly  when  he 
ascertains  that  win  by  interpreting  the 
text,  context,  history  and  structure  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws. 

The  personal  policy  preferences  of 
the  individuals  in  the  black  robes 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution  and  have  no  place 
in  judicial  decisions. 

The  Administration  bolds  this  view 
m principle,  not  merriy  because  it  op- 


poses many  of  the  policy  choices  that 
courts  have  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Constitution.  Activism  is  activism, 
•whether  it  strikes  down  abortion  laws 
or  wage-and-bour  laws,  as  the  Court 
did  in  the  early  days  of  this  century. 

The  President  opposes  policy 
making  by  judges,  whether  their 
policies  are  consistent  with  his  or 
not.  Perhaps  Mr.  Abrams  would  be 
roused  to  oppose  judicial  activism 
were  it  yielding  politically  conserva- 
tive results. 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Abrams  ac- 
cuses the  President  of  planning  to 
appoint  judges  who  will  overturn 
‘Tong-settled  constitutional  doc- 
trine” with  which  he  agrees.  But  this 
attempt  to  shield  liberal  policies  be- 
hind the  Constitution  “as  it  has  been 
interpreted”  is  misguided. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  a cco- 
stitutionial  doctrine  is  long  settled 
does  not  make  it  correct  or  unalter- 
able. The  Court's  pernicious  “sepa- 
rate but  equal”  doctrine,  which  per- 
mitted the  states  to  impose  segrega- 
tion, lasted  from  1896  to  1954.  But  true 

friends  of  the  14th  Amendment  shed  no 

tears  when  the  Court  finally  found 
courage  to  enforce  that  amendment. 

And  even  if  the  magic  of  passing 


• time  could  transform  error  into  truth, 
-most  of  the  activist  rulings  that  this 
Administration  was  elected  to  oppose 
are  relatively  recent. 

The  decisions  on  abortion  and 
school  prayer,  as  wefi  as  the  Warren 
Court’s  holdings  in  the  criminal  law 
area,  are  all  less  than  25  yean  old  — 

not  long  at  all  in  constitutional  or  his- 
torical terms.  They  are  in  no  sense 
“long  settled”:  they  have  always 
' been,  and  remain,  controversial,  and 
members  of  the  Court  itself  have 
periodically  indicated  a willingness 
to  move  away  from  them. 

The  activist  attempt  to  hide  behind 
establised  tradition  would  not  be  per- 
suasive even  if  its  factual  premises 
were  correct.  But  they  are  false. 

We  elect  Presidents  and  legislators 
to  make  policy.  Wie  appoint  judges, 
fur  life,  to  interpret  those  policy 
choices.  Mr.  Abrams  would  like  more 
judges  who  would  participate  in  the 
policy-making  process  — provided 
they  share  Us  preferences.  I think  the 
people  prefer  to  elect  a President  who 
believes  that  judges  must  remain 
faithful  to  their  constitutional  role. 

William  French  Smith 

_ Attorney  General 
Washington,  March  15, 1984 


Of  CBS’s  Plans  to  Broadcast  Conversations  With  Mr.  Nixon 


To  the  Editor: 

John  Cony’s  March  14  news  analy- 
sis, “Issue  of  Journalism  In  Nixon 
Talks,”  raises  an  issue  of  journalism 
.that  goes  beyond  “Nixon  talks”:  Why- 
do  newspapers  accept  as  a fact  of 
journalistic  life  that  people  should  be 
paid  for  memoirs  committed  to  paper 
but  are  shocked  when  people  are  paid, 
for  memoirs  committed  to  tape? 

Why  is^Tbe  Times  uncomfortable, 
about  CBS  News  purchasing  toe 
rights  to  something  former  President 
Nixon  said,  and  not  uncomfortable 
about  its  own  purchase  of  toe  rights  to 
something  Winston  Churchill  wrote? 

What  is  so  different  about  Mr. 
Nixon  selling  Us  memoirs  to  us  and 
Stalin’s  daughter,  Svetlana,  selling 
hers  to  you?  Or,  for  that  matter,  Mr. 
Nbcon  selling  Us  memoirs  to  you?* 
How  could  Cony  fall  to  mention  that 
The  Times  itself  in  1976  bought  the 
newspaper  serialization  rights  to  one 
of  Mr.  Nixon’s  memoirs?  X don't  re- 
call any  Times  Shay  questioning  the 
propriety  of  that  purchase. 

If  it  is  so  Important,  as  Mr.  Carry 
contends,  to  have  one's  own  reporters 
challenge  people  who  make  news,  , 
who  from  your  paper  challenged  Nix-; 
on's  recollection  of  events,  or  chal- 
lenged nmrrftffl  or  Svetlana?  Who, 
challenged  Jacobs  TXmenaan,  who 
was  given  free  rein  in  The  Timas  lift 
week  to  say  anything  he  wanted  to 


about  Argentina  without  one  question 
from  your  Buenos  Aires  correspond- 
ent? I wander  wbat  COny  wouM  have’ 

said  if  we  had  done  that. 

CBS  News  would  not  have  paid  the 
Mayor  of  New  York  for  Us  memoirs,' 
especially  since  he  is  still  In  office, 

and  certainly  would  not  have  let  him 

have  his  say  without  one  challenge 
from  a reporter,  but  The  Times  did. 
Cony  didn’t  mention  that 
About  the  role  of  Frank  Gannon, 
Nixon's  associate  who  appears  on  the 
.tape  with  him:  he  is  not  a newsman* 

and  doesn't  pretend  to  be.  So  ti»  time' 

we  bought  is  not  an  interview  fa? 
more  a prodding  of  Nixon  to  get  our  of 

Urn  some  things  he's  never  before' 
said  publicly,  or  quite  so  frankly. 


We  wifl  make  sure  that  our  viewers 

taow  exactly  what  the  tape  is  and 

vtoatitls not,  and  that  Gannon  is  aota 

yy011*1'  to®  someone  close  to  Nixon 
who  got  Urn  to  say  more  than  anyone 
®®Bhas  up  to  now.  Also,  we  are  not 
restricted  to  any  portion  of  the  38 

hours  of  tape:  we  have  access  to  all  of 

it  to  prepare  oar  hour  and  a half. 

. Tbo  only  difference  between  what 

.we  are  doing  and  what  youdo  is  that 

our  viewers  will  see  and  hear  the' 
man  helping  Nixon  recall  people,' 
Ptaea  and  events,  while  the  people 
who  did  that  for  Churchill,  Svetlana 
and  Koch  did  not  appear  in  rar 
8t^n„H._  DONHEwnt 

“*cnnve  Producer,  "90  Minutes" 
New  York,  March  14,  1964. 
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By  Bob  Squier 


■ MILLWOOD,  Va.  --Gary  Hart  has 
emerged  asa&imexpected  contender 
for  the  Democratic  nomination.  But 
the  issnes  that  divide  ME  Hut  and 
Walter  F.  Mandate  should  be  no  sur- 
prise  to  anyone;  they  are  the  most  re- 
cent sigh  otasplit  that  has  existed  for 
" generatides  betweeii  those  who  be- 
Heye  in  the.  Democratic  Party. as  an 
ta&tutiah  and  those  who  believe  in  it 
as  & vetticfe  for  change. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  would  have 
imderstood  this  campaign  and.  so 
' would  John  F-  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B. 
: Johnson,  and  especially  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  who  tried,  to  straddle 
these  two  Democratic  parties  and 
lost  . 

. It-is  a struggle  between  the  pro: 
grammatjc  and  . the  pragmatic,  be- 
tween those  who  would  reassert  the 

- (rid  values  of  understanding  and  com- 
passion and  an  active  Federal  role  to 
guarantee  the  general  welfare,  and 
those  who  see  themselves,  not  as  cus- 

- todians  of  a political  philosophy  bat 

- as  problem-solvers. 

■ One  group  yearns  for  the  restora- 
tion of  a Democratic  White  House  so 
that  we  can  -repair  the  damage  that 
President  Reagan  arid  a Republican 
Senate  have  inflicted  upon  aU  the  old 
familiar  Democratic  programs. 
Others,  view  the  Reagan  cuts:  as  a 
.blessing. in .. disguise-. and. want  the 
party  to  rethink  its  solutions  to  old 
problems  jnii-iwghi  .to.  design  fresh 
approaches  to  the  new.  opes  drat  will 
soon  present  themselves. . 

This  debate  goes  well  beyond  the 
campaign  for  the.  Democratic  nomi- 
nation- In  the  House,  young  Demo- 
crats associated  with  Representative 
GfllisLong  and  Richard  Gephardt  are 
challenging  the  leadership  of  “Tip” 
O’Neill  and  .majority  .leader  Jim 
Wright.  New  members  like  Buddy 
MacKay  of  Florida  . have  -aligned 
thems^ves  with  the  Hart  argument 
and  candfaiacy  because  they  feel  th»> 
if  Ur;  .Hart  wins  there.  Is  hope  tor 
their  side  in  Congress. 

In  the  state  Democratic 

governors  like  Bob  Graham  cd  Flor- 
ida,- Bill  GHiitan  of  Arkansas  and 
Chock  Robb  of  VirginUr  find  them- 
selves for  away  from  the  abstractions 
of  -Warrington  arid  2ri  the  middle  of 
pvobfiems  that  don’t  fit  tidily into  the 
left-right  political  spectrum.  Some  of 
these  goyemors  amwig  them 
James  Huift  or  North  Carolina,  Jay 
RoctefeDerof  West  Virginia,  William^ 
miterdfMmissifiiriandJhfenBMaM 

oftflSSnate 

metfi^azi^daid^by'Htesceatad*' 
deBbdrathm  body  in  the  world,”  with 
whose  output  they  have  had  to  deal. 
ProWem-soIvers.  they  tend  to  view 
the  Senate — and  Washington  in  gen- 
eral — as  one  of  the  problems  to  be 
strived.  ’.i4 

Politics  has  always  been  a fitting 
laboratory  for  ideas.  One  of  the  things 
that  can  be  decided  in  the  nomination 
process  (now  that  a “quick  kill” 
strategy  is  no  longer  possible  for  Mr. 
Mandate  or  Mr.  Hart)  is  which  philos- 
ophy of  government  the  party  plans  to 
espouse  now  that  we  have  served  our 
timeinthe  political  wilderness.  When 
Mr.  Mondaie,  says  this  is.  a fight  for 
thesoot  of  the  DemocraticFarty  he  is 
not  befog  rhetorical:^  He  understands 
the  stakes  in  this  election  just  as 
clearly  as  a Gary  Hart  wtio  speaks  of 
generational  change. 

For  the  institutional  Democrat,  the 
medium  is  The  institution  itself:  oon- 
stituency  groups,  party  leaders,  en- 


dorsements. For  the  change-oriented, 
problem-solving  Democrats,  the 
party  Is  merely  a workshop.  The  in- 
stitutional Democrat  can  find  his 
place  on  the  political  spectrum,  and 
where  he  . stands  speaks  volumes 
about  how  he  will  approach  the  prob- 
, -lems  of  society.  The  change-oriented 
-Democrat  views  the  spectrum  as  ir- 
. relevant.  One  problem  for  the  institu- 
tional party  has  always  been  that  it  is 
fay  nature  mired  in  the  status  quo. 
When  the  status  quo  was  racism,  dvfl 
rights  became  the  job  of  change-ori- 
ental Democrats.  When  the  status 
quo  was  Vietnam,  getting  us  out  fell 
to  those  outside  the  institution  and 
even  outside  our  party. 

With  all  this  mind,  Mr.  Mandate  is 
trying  to  cfaapge  the  rules  at  the 
game.  No  mate  past  versus  future  for 
him.  He  would  have  us  decide,  in- 
stead,® the  issue  of  personality,  and 
he  is  stressing  compassion,  warmth, 
steadiness  and  familiarity  while 
characterizing  Mr.  Hart  as  cold  and 
aloof.  If  he  brings  this  off,  he  will 
have  a good  chance  to  win  because  be 
will  have  shifted  the  focus  of  attention 
from  ideas  to  image;  John  Glenn  spot- 
ted the  vacuum  in  the  Mondaie  cam- 
paign, bat  this  was  not  enough  to 
overcome  his  own  image  as  an 
unemotional  space  celebrity.  -Now 
that  Mr.  Glenn  has  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Mondale  hopes  to  portray  Mr.  Hart  in 
much  the  same  terms — as  the  anony- 
mous technician  The  issue  thus  be- 
comes Mr.  Hart,  not  Mr.  Hart's 
issues. 

Yet  if  the  voters  are  to  be  served  . 
well,  this  should  be  more  than  a con- 
test betWeen  personalities.  It  should 
decide  not  only  the  nominee  but 
which  Democratic  Party  will  be  of- 
fered to  the  country. 


p-vrfK 


Bob  Squier.  is  political  consultant  to 
the  Democratic  Party.  . .. 


A smiling,  self-confident  Yasir  Ara- 
fat defiantly  insists  that  despite  bis 
forced  ouster  from  Lebanon,  his  lead- 
ership of  the  faction-ridden  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  is  as  strong 
as  ever. 

“True,  we’ve  lost  one  of  our  mili- 
tary bases  in  Lebanon;  bat  neither 
Beirut  nor  Tripoli  is  a Palestinian 
city.  They’re  just  way-stations  in  our 
struggle.  But  a year  and  a half  after 
that  stupid  Israeli  invasion,  planned 
and  supported  completely  by  the 
U.S.,  what's  the  position  of  the  Ma- 
rines and  of  American  prestige  in 
Lebanon?  Where’s  Begin?  Where’s 
Sharon?  Who  is  in  the  corner  now? 

“Last  year,  I was  named  vice 
chairman  of  the  nonaligned  move- 
ment in  New  Delhi.  Last  month,  I was 
elected  permanent  vice  chairman  of 
the  Islamic  Conference  in  Rabat.  I 
have  just  had  successful  talks  with 
King  Hussein  [who  stated  last  week 
tK«t  “-Tnrrian  smiA  tht»  Palestinians 
one  team”]  on  a pew,  strategic  plan 
for  this  area.  And  now  Egypt  is  back, 
yi^alltowrijght,  t#  play  its  real  role 

absolute  support  of  theT’ales&mah 
masses.  Haw  do  I know?  You  should 
see  the  reception  I get  in  every  refu- 
gee camp  I visit.” 

Interviewed  the  other  day  in  the 
palatial  home  of  the  P.L.O.  repre- 
sentative in  one  of  Tunis’s  fanciest 
suburbs,  Mr.  Arafat  spoke  in  his  stac- 
cato, heavily-accented  English. 
Dressed  nattily  in  khaki  sweater  and 
trousers,  with  a Russian-style  brown 
fur  cap  substituting  for  his  usual  Arab 
headdress,  the  “Chairman”  (as  he  is 
invariably  referred  toby  his  support- 
ers) presented  little  of  the  scnrffiness 
that  usually  comes  through  in  bis 
photos.  Exceedingly  small  in  stature, 
he  has  a balding  head,  darting  eyes,  a 
ready  smile  that  fades  as  quickly  as  it 
appears,  a beard  that  seems  un- 
combed rather  than  unkempt 

Virtually  ignoring  both  the  clock 
and-  a group  of  P.L.O.  officers  (in 
civilian  clothes)  who  had  arrived  for 

John.B.  Oakes,  the  former  Senior 
Editor  of  The  New  York  Times,  re- 
cently returned,  from  a visit  to  North 
Africa.  . 


Arafat’s 

Card 

By  John  B.  Oakes 

a midnight  conference,  Mr.  Arafat 
held  forth  in  more  than  three  hours’ 
conversation. 

King  Hussein  agreed,  he  said,  “in 
principle”  at  their  recent  meeting  in 
Amman  on  a “confederal”  type  of 
government  for  Jordan  and  the  Pales- 
tinians of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Strip  — if  and  when  they  get  these 
“occupied  territories”  out  from  Is- 
raeli control.  IP  <»»pi»Ti*rtmi  of  “con- 
federal,” Mr.  Arafat  cited  the  pre- 
World  War  I Austro-Hungarian  mon- 
archy, adding  that  he  would  be  con- 
tent for  Hussein  to  be  the  “monarch” 
undo*  such  an  arrangement  — “not 
me.”  This,  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  President  Reagan's  1982  pro- 
posal foran-<*assoCiatioii”  of  the  West 
Bted^idSflmarerw^  Jordan/  but  it: 
is  far‘~beyodd  anything  that ' the 
Israeli  Government  is  now  likely  to 
accept. 

By  refusing  todeal  with  the  P.L.O., 
Mr.  Arafat  says,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration is  “refusing  to  deal  with  the 
crux  of  the  whole  issue:  the  Palestin- 
ian problem.”  In  his  view,  all  the 
other  issues  — Lebanon,  Syria,  Iran, 
tiie  Persian  Gulf  — are  peripheral. 
The  United  States,  he  adds,  is  “ne- 
glecting reality”  and  its  own  princi- 
ples in  refusing  to  support  Palestinian 
“self-determination.” 

When  asked  if  he  is  committed  to 
the  destruction  of  Israel,  Mr.  Arafat 
replies  with  an  evasion:  “You’re  jok- 
ing. How  can  we  destroy  a state  that 
has  30  atomic  bombs?”  Then  why  not 
recognize  Israel's  right  to  exist?  “I 
have  to  be  carefuL  I’m  not  Sadat.  He 
committed  suicide.  1 have  but  one 
card  — 1 recognition  — and  I’m  not  so 
stupid  as  to  throw  it  away  unless  I get 
something  substantial  in  return.  Give 
me  a package  deal. 

“I’ve  sort  my  signals  to  open  a dia- 
logue, but  without  response,"  Mr. 
Arafat  claims.  Anyway,  “Shamir  [Is- 


PAR1S,  March 1 17  — ■ The  anxious 
cried  havoc  so  many  times  as  the  vi- 
sion of  integrating  Europe  sank  into 
what  is  now  called  “the  swamp  of 
Brussels”,  that  they  were  shrugged  off. 
Optimism  can  become  a penurious, 
paralyzing  habit  too. 

Bat  ifow  the  threat  te  reaL  The  Ctoin- 
nkinMaifcetsanfr^mBrittselsMoa- 
day  will  be  decisive.  It  is  the  Communi- 
ty’slast  chance  in  this  epoch  to  regain 

a future,  or  to  doom  itself  to  decay. 
Wide  awareness  of  the  danger  gives 
the  main  hope  for  an  agreement. 

The  U.S.  has  much  more  than  an  ob- 
server's stake:  The  sour  Atlantic  cli- 
mate in  recent  years  wasn’t  only 
caused  by  arguments  about  soybeans 
and  steel  and  defense  budgets  and 
sanctions.  Americans  have  com- 
plained that  the  Europeans  were  al- 
ways quick  to  gripe,-  reluctant  to  help 
with  solutions. 

Tins  was  often  true:  But  the  underly- 
ing  reason  was  less  European  selfish- 
ness and  more  their  loss  of  self-confi- 
dence. Failure  to  realize  Europe’s  con- 
tinuing potential  after  its  exciting  gen- 
eration of  steady  growth  has  seriously 
undermined  its  capacity  to  act 

Few  Americans  have  understood, 
because  few  Europeans  have  admit- 
ted, that  qnarrels  about  U.S.  domino-' 
tten  versus  menaces  of  U.S.  with- 
drawal ston  from  a profound  Euro- 
pean feefing  of  weakness  and  weari- 
ness as  the  world  moves  ml 
; Now  It  is  surfacing.  The  fashion- 
able lament  is1  the  “decline  of  Eu- 
rope.** That  goes  way  beyond  un- 
seemly backers  among  prime  minis-: 
ten  and  presidents  about  fish  and 
mOk  and  interest  rates.  They  are 
symptoms  of  a sense  that  these  rid  - 
countries  will  be  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  plunge  into  a new  era. 

Continuing  unemployment,  tow 
growth,  slow  technological  advance, 
aging  populations  with  tow  birth- . 
rates,  neutralism,  are  read  as  signals  , 
of  dissent.  So  is  a new  awareness  of 
America's  interest  in  the  Pacific  and 
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The  Brink 

By  Flora  Lewis  . 


Latin  America,  which  has  long  been 
there  but  wasn’t  noticed  as  a normal 
preoccupation  until  recently.  Now  it 
worries  people  here. 

It  doesrft  help  to  revive  European 
vigor  to  say,  as  Hairy  Kissinger  did  a 
decade  ago,  that  it  has  only  “regional,, 
not  global”  concerns,  or  as  he  did  re- 
centiy.  that  half  the  American  troops 
should  be  pulled  out  to  force  a greater 
European  defense  effort.  That  serves 
.to  deepen  the  depressed  mood. 

If  it  continues  to  sag  Europe  will  be 
mrrqigiqgfy  unable  to  {day  its  part  in 
the  great -Atlantic  partnership.  Some 
Americans  say,  so  what? 

The  answer  is  that  American  pros- 
perity, American  security,  also  de- 
pend on  a sturdy  alliance.  The  Sovi- 
ets, with  plenty  of  problems  of  their 
own,  may  not  be  able  to  take  ova  a 
fragmenting  world.  But  a lonely 
America  would  no  long  be  a strong 
and  vital  America.  The  U.S.  too 
would  falter. 

Yet  huge  European  potential  ex- 
ists, It  is  ironic  that  those,  chiefly 

Britain  and  the  Soviets,  who  bet  years 
ago  that  it  could  never  begin  to  be  ful- 
filled, admit  that  they  were  wrong. 
Now,  they  risk  bong  right  for  the 
wrong  reasons,  not  their. own  efforts 

at  hindrance  but  because  the  sap  was 
allowed  to  rim  oat  before  the  growth 


of  a vibrant  new  plant  reached  ma- 
turity. 

The  Immediate  issue  at  the  Brus- 
sels summit  is  finance.  If  it  isn’t  re- 
solved, the  Community  wiU  run  out  of 
cash  this  year.  While  it  can’t  file  for 
bankruptcy,  that  will  break  what  is 
left  of  its  spirit.  But  the  likely  com- 
promise will  do  no  more  than  provide 
another  chance. 

The  leaders  aD  know  that.  They  are 
casting  around  for  something  that  will 
spark  new  inspiration,  release  new 
energy.  French  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  has  suggested  a space  ef- 
fort with  military  implications  that 
would  drain  existing  resources  away 
into  fantasies.  The  idea  is  that  it  would 
give  Europeans  something  to  think 
about  together,  and  peihaps  by  the  21st 
century  new  leaders  would  be  able  to 
cope  better  with  the  earthly,  political 
problems  which  block  revival  now.  It  is 
escapism. 

There  are  dozens  of  other,  more  ra- 
" tional  proposals.  They  range  from  har- 
- monizing  company  laws  to  permit  real, 
Europewide  firms  (with  a domestic 
market  even  greater  than  the  U.S.),  to 
a new  treaty  that  would  give  the  insig- 
nificant European  Parliament  legisla- 
tive powers. 

Direct  elections  to  the  Parliament 
are  scheduled  this  June,  the  second  in 
five  years.  But  they  have  failed  to 
bring  the  anticipated  spark.  Instead, 
they  bog  down  in  f&miliar  national  poH< 
tics.  There  is  oo  longer  a single  Euro- 
pean leader  who  can  speak  to,  or  for, 
more  than  his  own  country,  see  beyond 
the  national  borders. 

This  is  the  late  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle’s  “Europe  des  Patties.”  It  is 
based  on  nations,  all  right,  but  it  has 
lost  the  way  to  being  Europe.  Without 
bold  new  political  action,  a noble  his- 
torical experiment  wfil  fade  away.  A 
United  States  of  America  and  Europe? ' 
Impractical  now,  perhaps.  But  with- 
out at  least  parallel  unions,  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world  will  be 
weaker. 


reel’s  Prime  Minister]  says  he  is  not 
ready  to  recognize  the  P.L.O.  even  if 
the  P.L.O.  recognizes  Israel.  Could 
Shamir  say  what  be  did  without  U.S. 1 
support?” 

When  reminded  that  there  is  plenty 
of  space  for  displaced  Palestinians  to 
be  settled  in  Syria  and  other  Arab 
states,  Mr.  Arafat  replies  heatedly: 
“We  will  have  no  diaspora.  We’re 
Arabs,  but  we’re  also  Palestinians. 
It’s  in  Palestine  that  we  must  live.  ” 

The  P.L.O.  has  active  “military 
bases”  scattered  throughout  the  Arab 
world,  he  says — even  in  Syria,  where 
Mr.  Arafat  asserts  be  still  has  5,000  to 
6,000  troops.  “Syria  has  given  me 
trouble,”  he  says.  “I’ve  had  trouble 
before  with  this  regime  and  may  have 
it  again — but  the  Syrians  are  not  my 
enemies.”  P.L.O.  expenses,  says  Mr. 
Arafat,  are  met  not  only  by  contribu- 
tions from  many  Arab  countries, 
particularly  the  Saudis,  but  also  by  a 
“tithe”  of  3 to  6 percent  of  the  income 
of  all  Palestinians  working  in  the 
Arab  world  abroad. 

As  for  the  future,  “We  will  continue 
our  struggle.”  With  an  air  of  resigna- 
tion, he  adds : “It's  our  destiny — and 
no  one- can -escape  bis  destiny.”  - - 
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Hart’s  Main  Hope 


By  James  Reston 


WASHINGTON,  March  17  — That 
flutter  you  hear  these  days  is  not  only 
the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  (at 
5:25  A.M.  E.S.T.  on  March  20)  but  the 
sound  of  young  university  people 
beginning  to  wake  up  and  shout  for 
Gary  Han  after  a long  political  sleep. 

Fritz  Mandate  can  probably  beat  Mr. 
Hart  at  the  factory  gates  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  and  Ohio,  but  if  Gary  Hart  can 
inspire  and  mobilize  the  university  stu- 
dents — an  idealistic  but  usually  lazy 
nonvoting  lot  — even  the  Republicans 
.may  have  to  give  him  a serious  look. 

Summarizing  the  primary  exhibition 
elections  so  far,  some  things  are  fairly 
clear.  The  voters  obviously  prefer  can- 
didates with  a lot  of  hair.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan, Gary  Hart,  Walter  Mondale  and 
Jesse  Jackson,  who  also  has  whiskers. 

In  the  television  days  of  this  throw- 
away society,  bald  men  are  out.  Sena- 
tor Cranston  of  California  had  nothing 
on  his  skull  except  ideas,  such  as  that 
the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  was  the 
most  important  question  of  the  age. 
And  John  Glenn  had  nothing  in  his  head 
except  common  sense,  which  on  televi- 
sion, is  not  enough. 

So  now  we  have  Gary  Han,  and 
though  he’s  still  a bit  of  a mystery,  he’s 
on  to  something  with  his  gleam  erf  the 
future  and  his  appeal  to  the  young,  and 
is  probably  not  the  sort  Mr.  Mondale  or 
the  Republicans  should  hand  their  hat 
to  by  mistake. 

Gary  Hart  is  beginning  to  talk  about 
the  big  issues  of  the  world  instead  of 
the  personal  issues  of  the  Democratic 
nominating  campaign  Mr.  Mrmriab* 
tried  to  draw  him  into  an  argument 
about  voting  records  of  the  past,  but  he 
chose  to  define  his  own  principles  for 
dealing  with  the  foreign  polity  prob- 
lems of  the  future. 

Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Hare 
means  to  make  foreign  policy  the  cen- 
ter of  his  attack  on  Ronald  Reagan, 
and  considering  Mr.  Reagan’s  record, 
the  chances  are  that  this  may  be  a win- 
ning strategy. 

Listen  to  what  he  said  to  the  Chicago 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  the  other 
day:  He  appealed  for  jobs  and  peace; 
for  talks  with  the  Soviet  leaders, 
whomever  they  are,  for  reciprocity 
with  Moscow;  reliability  with  the 
Western  allies,  and  restraint  and 
reconciliation  with  the  agonies  of  the 
hungry  majority  of  the  human  race  in 
Africa,  Latin  America  and  Asia. 

“Restraint,”  he  said  in  Chicago, 
“means  sending  troops  only  as  a last 
resort,  not  the  first.  It  means  using 
force  selectively,  not  automatically.” 

Some  of  the  weakest  of  our  Presi- 
dents, he  added,  “have  been  those  who 
responded  to  disorder  and  rebellion  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean, 
not  with  diplomacy  or  regional -action 


or  limited  force,  but  simply  by  sending 
in  the  Marines  — ■ for  example  McKin- 
ley, Taft,  Coolidge,  Hoover  and  now 
Reagan." 

You  can  argue  with  this  version  of 
history  and  present  problems,  but 
Gary  Han  Is  proposing  a policy  that  is 
very  appealing  to  the  young.  His  argu- 
ments are  opposed  all  the  way  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  and  mocked 
by  The  Wall  Street  Journal  as  the  “new 
isolationism,”  but  Mr.  Hart  may  be  on 
to  something. 

Maybe  the  voters  think  we've  gone 
too  far  in  trying  to  solve  all  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Middle  East  and  Central 
America,  and  should  pull  back  and  con- 
centrate, as  Gary  Hart  suggests,  on 
keeping  the  sea  lanes  open,  and  paying 
more  attention  to  the  Pacific,  while 
asking  the  Europeans  to  do  more  in  the 
defense  of  their  own  small  peninsula  of 
the  Eurasian  continent  that  stretches 
from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  North  Sea. 

This  may  be  vaguely  isolationist,  but 
it  may  also  be  popular  with  the  young, 
and  Gary  Hart  expresses  it  very  well 
as  he  did  in  Chicago.  He  is  arguing  that 
cooperation  rather  than  confrontation 
with  the  Soviets  and  the  allies  is  the 
best  idea. 

He  is  also  saying  that  we  are  facing  a 
world  of  totally  different  ideas  and 
problems  and  need  new  ideas  and  new 
people  to  deal  with  them.  He’s  a tittle 
vague  about  all  this.  It’s  like  the  adver- 
tising slogans  on  commercial  break- 
fast food  packages.  You  don’t  know 
what’s  inside  but  outside  you’re  told 
that  it’s  new  and  usually  it  sells,  be- 
cause everybody  wants  something  dif- 
ferent, especially  the  young. 

Gary  Hart  is  an  interesting  figure, 
partly  because  he  is  new  and  different, 
protesting  against  the  old  and  familiar. 
He  may  never  make  it  in  the  primaries 
against  Walter  Mondale  in  the  big 
states,  where  the  labor  unions  are 
fighting  for  their  lives,  but  if  the  young, 
particularly  in  the  universities,  take 
this  election  seriously,  and  work  for  his 
appeal  to  “new  ideas,”  even  if  they 
don’t  quite  know  what  he  means,  they 
could  make  quite  a difference. 

Mr.  Reagan  and  his  allies  here  are 
quite  aware  of  this  threat  by  Mr.  Hart, 
assuming  he  is  nominated  to  run 
against  them.  They  would  prefer  to  run 
against  Mr.  Mondale,  who  might  be  a 
better  President  but  a weaker  candi- 
date. 

But  Mr.  Hart  is  appealing  to  the  ris- 
ing generations  in  a way  Reagan,  as 
the  oldest  President  in  the  history  of 
the  republic,  cannot  possibly  do.  The 
question  is  whether  the  young  will 
really  rally  to  Gary  Hart  or  simply 
complain  about  Mr.  Reagan  Mr. 
Mondaie  and  everything  else  and  go 
-!out  as  usual  and  enjoy  , the  spring. 
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A c&svmentary  on  our  times  from  the  pages  of  Esquire  magazine 

“As  Smokestack  America  Shrinks, 
Job  Retraining  Should  Build  Skills  That 
Wbn’t  Later  Become  Obsolete” 


IN  THE  APRIL  ISSUE  OF  ESQUIRE, 
columnist  Adam  Smith  tells  readers  of  a 
job  retraining  program  being  offered 
to  permanently  laid-off  steelworkers  in 
Johnstown,  Pa.  The  program  is  based  on 
the  theories  of  Carl  Jung  and  is 
administered  by  a former  monk,  William 
Pilder,  who  holds  a Ph.D.  in  educational 
theory.  Pilder's  approach  is  based  on  the 
underlying  belief  that  the  steelworkers — 
despite  their  image  as  tough,  independent 
men — have  actually  been  dependent  on  a 
nurturing  environment,  that  is,  the 
“mothering"  influences  of  a strong  unioD, 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  and  the  local 
Catholic  church.  Pilder  believes  that  his 
task  is  to  help  the  workers  overcome  their 
need  for  the  “maternal.’ ' Pilder  says. 
“We’re  talking  about  a transformation  of 
the  psyche;  individuals  have  to  believe 
they  can  transform  themselves  in  mid-life.” 

In  his  Esquire  column.  Adam  Smith 
observes  that  “we  have  always  had,  in  this 
country,  the  idea  that  you  should  make 
something  of  yourself;  now  we  have  a 
generation  of  industrial  workers  who  will 
be  called  on  [as  Smokestack  America 
continues  to  shrink]  to  make  something 
elseoi  themselves.  A century  ago,  facing 
change  of  such  magnitude,  they 
might  have  lit  out  for  the  Territory;  now 
the  Territory  is  another  state  of  mind.” 

Indeed,  as  Smokestack  America 
continues  retrenching,  there  will  be 
more  and  more  workers  from  other 
industries  joining  those  from  the  steel 


plants,  all  faced  with  the  hard,  cold  fact 
that  their  jobs  have  gone  up  in  smoke. 
Maybe  Pilder,  with  his  unique  views  on 
retraining  the  psyche,  is  onto  an  approach 
that  can  help  America  with  its  suddenly 
and  sadly  unemployed.  One  thing  is 
certain:  America  must  learn  from  its 
current  labor  force  problem;  it  would  be  a 
tragic  mistake  to  replace  obsolete  skills 
with  those  that  will,  in  time,  become 
themselves  obsolete. 

Today,  one  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
emphasis  on  computer  training  at  the 
expense  of  general  skills  education.  Is 
there  not  a danger  that  we  will  create 
another  generation  of  displaced  workers, 
not  Smokestack  Americans,  but 
Computer  Dependents?  Will  we  find  in  the 
near  future  that  a generation  of  workers 
trained  only  to  operate  marvelous  machines 
has  been  displaced  by  newer  machines? 

There  is  currently  a great  cry 
throughout  the  land  for  better  teachers, 
better  training,  and  better  educational 
discipline.  These  are  good  intentions.  But 
it  is  imperative,  as  we  grow  into  a 
computer-literate  society,  that  we  not 
forget  that  we  live  in  times  of  change  and 
that  any  task-specific  job  training  will 
inevitably  become  outdated.  Only  an 
educational  system  that  centers  on  the 
skill  of  learning  itself,  and  the 
development  of  motivated,  flexible  minds, 
can  produce  a work  force  capable  of 
adapting  to  the  needs  of  an  unknown  future. 
— Phillip  Moffitt.  Editor-in-Chief 
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For  Brahms  at  151, 
The  Celebrations 


Continue 


By  JAMES  R.  OESTREICH 


One  might  have  thought 
that  Deutsche  Grammo- 
phon,  having  amassed  its 
62-disk  Brahms  Edition 
last  year  honoring  the 
composer's  150th  birthday,  would 
have  had  its  nil.  Clearly,  one  should 
not  underestimate  the  venerable 
Hamburg  label’s  devotion  to  its 
hometown  hero.  Included  in  that 
series  were  Herbert  von  Karajan’s 
1978  recordings  of  the  symphonies 
and  “Tragic”  Overture  and  Leonard 
Bernstein's  1983  Double  Concerto. 
Now  DG  sets  up  shop  on  the  next 
block,  offering  Mr.  Bernstein’s  sym- 
phonies, “Tragic”and  “Academic 
Festival”  Overtures,  and  “Haydn” 
Variations  (2741  023,  four  disks,  digi- 
tal) and  Mr.  Karajan’s  Double  Con- 
certo — with  yet  another  '‘Tragic” 
Overture  (410  603-1,  digital).  And  the 
market,  however  crowded  already,  is 
undeniably  richer  for  having  them. 

In  an  essay  accompanying  his  set, 
Mr.  Bernstein  calls  Brahms’s  music 
“rich  and  warm,  deep  and  satisfy- 
ing," and  that  is  just  how  he  renders 
it,  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. These  are  ripe,  luxuriant, 
quintessential^  Romantic  readings. 
Mr.  Bernstein,  of  course,  has  a tend- 
ency to  love  things  to  death,  yet  here, 
for  all  his  evident  affection,  be  exhib- 
its few  cloying  mannerisms.  True, 
the  famous  melody  of  the  Third  Sym- 
phony's third  movement  does  seem 
labored  over,  but  Mr.  Bernstein  is 
hardly  alone  in  this.  Despite  great 
flexibility  in  tempo  (particularly  in 
the  First),  these  expansive  readings 
are  almost  uniformly  slower  than  the 
conductor's  1973  CBS  recordings  with 
the  New  York  Philharmonic  — fully 
three  minutes  slower  in  the  Third’s 
first  movement.  Some  will  surely  find 
that  “Allegro  con  brio”  opening  defi- 


cient in  vigor,  and  the  "Allegro  ener- 
gico  e passionato”  finale  of  the 
Fourth  lacking  in  energy  (but  not  pas- 
sion). For  the  most  part,  however, 
Mr.  Bernstein's  obvious  commitment 
and.  the  orchestra’s  splendid  playing 
negate  such  criticism. 


The  Vienna  Philharmonic  has  al- 
ways taken  a proprietary  interest  in 
Brahms's  music,  and  could  play 
much  of  it  presentably  without  con- 
ductor (as.  in  small  measure,  it 
proved  in  its  1973  recording  of  the 
“Haydn"  Variations,  completed  con- 
ductorless following  Istvan  Kertesz’s 
sudden  death).  Its  playing  here  is 
simply  magnificent.  Only  when  Mr. 
Bernstein  stretches  tempos  to  the 
breaking  point  — especially  in  the 
first  two  movements  of  the  Third  — 
do  the  textures  occasionally  grow 
murky;  otherwise  the  rhythmic  back- 
bone, though  severely  tested,  re- 
mains sturdy.  One  can  only  imagine 
what  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  that 
premiered  Brahms's  Third  in  1883 
sounded  like,  but  its  counterpart  of 
100  years  later,  with  its  glorious  tone, 
is  an  orchestra  the  composer  might 
have  conjured  in  his  fondest  dreams. 
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James  R.  Oestreich  is  a former 
classical  music  editor  of  High  Fi- 
delity  Magazine. 


Given  Mr.  Bernstein's  slow  (and 
slower)  tempos,  his  observance  of  all 
repeats,  and  his  inclusion  of  all  the 
standard  "fillers,"  the  DG  set  is  very 
full  indeed;  half  its  sides  run  30 
minutes  or  longer.  Happily,  too,  these 
recordings  are  available  on  single 
LP’s  and  Compact  Disks,  so  that  the 
hesitant  buyer  can  toe  the  waters 
elsewhere  before  plunging  into  the 
turbulent  First  or  the  warm  bath  of 
the  Third.  Rightly,  the  conductor  and 
orchestra  thought  enough  of  their 
Second  to  feature  it  in  their  recent 
American  tour,  and  the  performance 
here,  backed  by  a delightful  "Aca- 
demic Festival,”  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  to  start. 

Far  more  restrained  and  classi- 
cally oriented,  yet  at  least  as  attrac- 
tive in  its  own  right,  is  Mr.  Karajan's 
Double  Concerto,  with  the  Berlin 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  As  he  likes 


For  Leonard  Bernstein,  center,  and  Herbert  von  Karajan, 
above,  explorations  of  the  music  of  Brahms  continue  on 
new  disks — “The  market,  however  crowded  already,  is 
undeniably  richer  for  having  them.” 


GcMn*ctwlt  dar  M^fc  Ftwad  VI rum /Otto  Bfihtar  (Sratami);  Camera  Praia  (Van  Karajan);  Roger  Picard  (Bennttdn) 


to  do,  Mr.  Karajan  presents  youthful 
finds,  both  “old”  and  new:'  the  Ger- 
man violinist  Anne-Sophie  Mutter, 
who  has  already  established  an  active 
recording  career,  and  the  Brazilian 
cellist  Antonio  Meneses.  Not  only 
does  each  play  beautifully,  with  re- 
fined tone  and  precise  intonation,  bat 
the  performances  are  exquisitely 
mated  and  balanced;  this  conductor 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  Mr.  Kara- 
jan, who  calls  his  own  shots  these 
days  when  it  comes  to  recording,  has 
shown  uneven  interest  in  Brahms's 
orchestral  music;  for  all  the  attention 
he  has  lavished  an  certain  works 
(herewith  his  fourth  “Tragic”  Over- 
ture, his  third  within  six  years),  he 
has  ignored  others  (the  "Academic 


Festival,”  the  serenades).  This  is  his 
first  recorded  Double  Concerto, 
though  — to  judge  from  the  perform- 
ance — the  prior  neglect  reflects  no 
dearth  of  sympathy  for  the  work.  As 
taut  and  solid  as  the  orchestral  play- 
ing predictably  is,  it  is  also  delectably 
warm  and  sensitive. 

Not  to  be  outdone  in  celebrating 
Brahms,  though  lacking  DG’s  back- 
log, is  a two-year-old  Munich  label, 
Orfeo  (distributed  by  Harmonia 
Mundi  U.S.A.,  P.O.  Box  $4303,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90064).  Among  its  re- 
cent flood  of  Brahms  releases  is  a 
rendering  of  the  symphonies  by  an- 
other experienced  Brahmsian,  Ra- 
fael Kubelik,  whose  mid-OTs  London 
set  with  the  Vienna  Philharmonic  de- 


parted the  catalogue  a few  years  ago. 
Now  he  leads  the  Bavarian  Radio 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  very  good, 
straightforward  accounts  (S  070634F, 
four  disks,  digital),  which  will  hold 
few  surprises  for  those  who  know  the 
earlier  versions.  He,  too,  generally 
relaxes  his  pace  here,  though  not  in- 
variably and  never  excessively.  With 
no  frills  and  no  fillers,  this  can  be 
recommended  as  a fine  "standard” 
set  of  the  symphonies — as  Mr.  Bern- 
stein’s cannot.  While  avoiding  Mr. 
Bernstein's  eccentricities,  however, 
Mr.  Kubelik  also  fails  to  achieve  the 
krfty  heights  of  the  DG  performances. 

Sign,  of  the  musical  times:  Mr. 
Kubelik,  like  Mr.  Bex&teta,  observes 
all  repeats.  Following  longstanding 


tradition,  both  had  previously  omit- 
ted the  lengthy  first-movement  re- 
prises in  the  First  and  Second  Sym- 
phonies. Clearly,  in  . the  wake  of  the 
recent  Mahler/Bruckner  overkill, 
there  is  change  in  the  wind — a more 
leisurely  attitude  that  can  afford  to 
give  more  economical  composers 
thelf  doe  as  well— for  these  are  sea- 
soned, pragmatic  conductors,  not 
musicologists. 

Sign  of  the  economic  times:  Both 
symphony  sets  were  taped  live  in  con- 
cert. Both  are  well  balanced  — 
though  the  occasional  prominence 
both  g|ve  to  the  woodwinds  works  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Orfeo  ver- 
sions, exposing  some  raw  tone — and 
riMbnkabty  freejaf  agpCBoe-noisc. 
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In  Pop,  Black  and  White 
Are  Separate  W orlds 
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By  JOHN  ROCKWELL 


The  sight  of  Michael  Jackson 
shyly  cradling  his  eight 
Grammy  Awards  like  so 
many  Christmas  toys  might 
seem  to  allay  forever  the 
suspicion  that  blacks  aren’t  properly 
recompensed  for  their  contributions 
to  American  popular  music.  Mr. 
Jackson's  eight  prizes  were  more  by 
two  than  anybody  had  ever  won  at  a 
Grammy  ceremony.  His  latest 
album,  “Thriller,"  may  sell  35  mil- 
lion “units,”  a unit  being  a record, 
cassette  or  compact  disk.  When  it 
reached  25  million  a few  weeks  ago.  it 
became  the  biggest-selling  record  of 
all  time. 


Yet  while  black  music  has  been  and 
remains  the  primary  inspiration  for 
the  Anglo-American  rock  style,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  most  famous, 
most  handsomely  rewarded  pop  stars 
are  white.  The  situation  is  far  worse 
just  below  the  superstar  stratum  on 
which  Mr.  Jackson  so  sweetly  dwells. 
The  pop-music  business,  and  hence 
the  listening  habits  of  most  of  pop’s 
audience,  are  more  strictly  segre- 
gated today  than  they  were  10  or  20 
years  ago,  when  black  music  was  a 
commonplace  on  top-10  sales  charts 
and  top-40  radio  playlists.  For  a vari- 
ety of  reasons,  all  of  them  logical  in  a 
short-run  business  sense  but  disas- 
trous in  a long-run  artistic,  social  and 
even  financial  sense,  pop  music  today 
has  become  a deeply  divided  an 
form. 

Ironically,  pap  music  was  the  an- 
them of  integration  and  the  con- 
science of  the  country  in  the  60’s.  But 
now,  the  racial  divisions  in  music  run 
deeper  than  in  such  other  popular, 
arts  as  film,  theater  and  television. 
Of  these  theatrical  mediums,  film 
and  television  especially  tend  to  cast 
a careful  representation  of  blacks  and 
other  minorities. 


Such  seeming  tokenism,  however 
well  intended,  sometimes  looks  self- 
conscious.  But  it  reflects  social  re- 
ality in  the  schools  and  workplace, 
and  it  may  well  prove  helpful  for  the 
future  — creatively,  by  tapping  the 
full,  diverse  range  of  the  country,  and 
socially,  by  providing  images  that 
make  casual  integration  look  com- 
pletely natural  not  too  many  years 
hence. 

How  bad  is  the  racial  division  in 
pop  music  today?  That’s  easily  ascer- 
tained by  a comparative  analysis  of 
the  Billboard  top-10  mainstream  pop 
CPs  versus  the  magazine’s  "Black 


LPs"  chan,  as  of  the  March  17  issue. 
(Needless  to  say.  the  very  existence 
of  separate  "black"  charts  is  in  itself 
a reflection  of  racial  division.) 

The  main  chan  includes  sales  to 
blacks  as  well  as  whites;  it  counts 
everybody,  but  by  numbers  and  eco- 
nomic advantage,  whites  obviously 
dominate.  There  are  only  two  black 
anists  in  the  mainstream  top  10  — 
Mr.  Jackson  at  No.  1 and  Lionel 
Richie  at  No.  4.  And  except  for  Cul- 
ture Club  at  No.  13,  the  other  top 
seven  mainstream  LPs  simply  aren’t 
on  the  black  chart,  which  includes  75 
entries. 

It  might  also  be  remarked  that  the 
biggest  black  star  on  the  mainstream 
chan,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  the  biggest 
white  star  on  the  black  chart.  Boy 
George  of  Culture  Club,  are  both  visu- 
ally ambiguous,  floating  serenely  or 
self-amusedly  above  normal  racial 
and  sexual  stereotypes,  appealing  to 
never-never-land  teen-age  fantasies 
of  disembodied  love. 

Underlying  both  sides,  however  — 
perhaps  the  basic  trend  in  pop  music 
today  — is  the  steady  dissolution  of 
the  classically  derived  song  form  of 
Tin  Pan  Alley,  rock  and  even  the 
blues  in  favor  of  extended,  rhythmi- 
cally charged  instrumental  jams  with 
chanted  vocal  refrains.  This  style  has 
its  roots  in  African  music  and  19th- 
century  New  Orleans  communal 
drum  sessions,  and  it  lives  on  today  in 
the  most  challenging  black  pop 
music. 

But  for  white  audiences,  it  lives  on 
mainly  in  adulterated  form.  No.  10  on 
the  mainstream  chart,  for  instance, 
is  Duran  Duran,  one  of  a number  of 
fashionable  British  bands  that  purvey 
a slicked  up,  techno-pop  version  of 
funk.  Even  an  admired  American  art- 
rock  band  like  Talking  Heads,  for  all 
the  originality  of  style  it  brings  to  this 
genre,  is  still  recycling  black  funk  for 
white  ears. 

What  happened,  to  sour  the  reality 
of  60's  commonality  on  the  radio  and 
in  the  record  stores?  Ultimately,  of 
course,  what  happened  was  the  reac- 
tive shift  to  more  conservative  life- 
styles and  art  forms  in  the  country  as 
a whole.  But  two  specific  develop- 
ments within  the  pop-music  business 
itself  encouraged  racial  separation  in 
the  music.  They  were  the  fashion  for 
“demographics"  in  the  7Q’s  and  the 
video  revolution  of  the80’s. 

Demographics  is  the  "science" 
whereby  an  advertiser,  radio  station 
programmer,  magazine  publisher  or 
movie  producer  attempts  to  target 
his  product  to  a specific  audience, 
which  will  then  presumably  be  more 


receptive  to  one,  unadulterated  kind 
of  artistic  or  advertising  message.  In 
radio,  that  meant  the  break-up  of  the 
old,  multi-purpose  top-40  rock  pro- 
gramming into  the  multitude  of  spe- 
cial formats  we  have  today — top  100, 
urban  contemporary  (i.e.,  black), 
adult  contemporary,  a 1 bum-oriented 
rock,  middle-of-the  road,  etc. 

The  existence  of  separate  sales 
charts  in  Billboard  and  other  music 
trade  publications  is  part  of  the  same 
process  — and  there  are  many  more 
charts  than  just  these,  slicing  up  the 
demographic  pie.  On  this  rationale,  . 
black  music  could  be  effectively  ban- 
ished to  black  stations,  with  white 
stations  left  free  to  play  music  by  1 
whites.  I 

Then,  in  the  SQ’s,  came  video,  pri-  ! 
manly  in  the  form  of  Warner  Com-  i 
mun [cations'  Music  Television,  or  I 
MTV,  a cable  outlet  that  plays  mostly 
“rock,”  meaning  white,  video  shorts. 
This  de-facto  segregation  has  occa- 
sioned vociferous  protests  from  the 
rock  press.  In  response,  MTV  offi- ' 
cials  have  denied  the  charge,  or 
argued  that  black  music  wasn't  really 
rock  but  something  else,  or  suggested 
that  black  videos  weren’t  as  good  as 
white  videos,  or  pointed  to  that  old 
favorite,  demographics,  to  justify 
their  exclusivity. 

It  is  possible  to  contend  that  ail  this 
represents  no  great  harm.  Music  of 
all  kinds  is  available  on  radio  today, 
perhaps  more  than  ever,  with  both 
AM  and  FM  and  the  rise  of  National 
Public  Radio  and  lively  college  sta- 
tions. And  what's  so  wrong,  one  might 
ask,  with  young  people  seeking  out 
role  models  of  their  own  kind?  Cer- 
tainly black  music  is  not  going  un- 
heard by  white  musicians,  since  it 
still  forms  the  basis  of  most  white 
bands’  styles  to  this  day. 

The  trouble  is,  only  the  profession- 
als and  the  aficionados  can  be  ex- 
pected to  ferret  out  those  influences 
directly.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
populace  sinks  back  in  upon  itself, 
lazily  content  with  its  own  stale  tradi- 
tions and  only  vaguely  aware  of  more 
vital,  unfamiliar,  challenging  music 
just  a few  notches  away  on  the  dial. 
This  applies  to  blacks  as  well,  who 
may  be  missing  out  on  exposure  to 
challenging  forms  of  white  music 
they  now  don’t  hear  often  enough. 
Black  and  white  music  can  overlap 
indistinguishably.  But  they  have 
divergent  stylistic  tendencies,  and 
those  extremes  can  grow  flaccid  or 
eccentric  when  they  aren’t  pollinated 
by  the  other— when  audiences  aren’t 
regularly,  unself-consciously  exposed 
to  styles  other  than  their  own. 
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By  ABRAHAM  RABIN  OVICH/Jenisalem  Post  Reporter 


IN  KEEPING  with  iispl&st  glory, 
the  Jewish-corntnunily  of  Salonika 


synagogue  that -survived  the  Nazi 
deprivation^ — the  old  synagogue 


down  to  the  Second  World  War. 

- - r;-r-  ..... _ The  city  became  a centre  for  study 

has  presented  the  Hebrew  U Diver-  .'.being'  used  on  ceremonial  occa-  • of  the  tora  and  kabbala  and  was 
sity  of- Jerusalem  with  $2.5  million  sions.  There  is  a community  centre  rocked  in  tl 
— - and  a home  for  the  elderly  with  70 


to  establish  a Hellenic  House  Tor 
the  furtherance  of  classical,  Greek 
studies.  ■ 

.The  funds  represent. income  from 
substantial  pre-World  War  H.  com- 
munal properties;  whose  ownership 
has  developed  upon;  the  small  but 
active  communal  organization  that 
survived  the  Holocaust.  1 Early  this 
century  Salonika's  80,000.  Jews  con- 
stituted half  the1  city's  population. 
Today  there  are  IJOO  Jews  in  a 
metropolis  of  one  . million.  'There 
were  50  synagogues  in  ^Salonika- 
before  the  war,  whose  names  — 
Lisbon,  Aragon,  Satalati,  Itafia  — 
often  reflected  the  -origin7  of  its 
4 .worshippers!  There  were  14  Jewish 
. schools,  four  Jewish  . banks,  35 
" welfare  organizations,  25  clubs  and 
associations  and  35 . properties 
belonging  to  the  community. 

Some  56.000  Jews.  lived'Tn 
Salonika  on  the.  eve  of  the  war  — a 
quarter,  of  the  then  population,  but 
enjoying  a prominence  far  beyond 
their  numbers.  There  were  only 
some  5,000  Jews  living  elsewhere  in 
Greece.  "The  Germans  arrived  in 
Salonika  in  194]  and  the  Jews  were 
immediately  concentrated  in  a ghet- ' 
to.  Some  had  managed  to  get  away 
to  Athens  or  to  villages  in  the 
countryside,  bat  there' were  still, 
some  45,000  when  the  Germans 
began  their_  deportations  to  con- 
centration camps  m 1943.  Wed  over 
90  per  cent  were  killed  before  the 
. , war  ended.  * - . - 

-3*  The  present  head  of  the  com- 
munity, businessman  Leon  Ben- 
mayor,- was  one  of 'the  camp  sur- 
vivors who  returned.  Joining  in  the 
reestablishment  of  the  community 
were  Jews  who  had  escaped  from 
Salonika  before  the  deportations,  as 
welias  some  Jews  from  elsewherein 
Greece.  The  6,000. to  8,000  who: 
returned  have  been  reduced  by  an 
outflow  to  Israel,  the  U.S.  ; and 
Athens,  whose  Jewish  community 
today,  "numbering  3,500,  is  larger 
than  Salonika’s.  ' • - 

DESPITE.  THE  decline  in  numbers, 
there  is  no . feeling  that  the  com- 
munity is  in  danger  of  .disappearing 
says  Ben  mayor.  It  had  built  a new 
synagogue  to  supplement  .the.  old 


places  only  half  occupied.  The  com- 
miinity  has  its  own  welfare 
programme  for  the  elderly;  with  no 
childrenrtp  support  them  and  even 
offers  assistance  to  the  needy  in  the. 
Athenian  Jewish  community.  The 
community’s  children  up  to  the  six- 
th grade  are  educated  in  a Jewish 
elementary  school. 

'Hie  community  has  its  own  rabbi' 
.while  a ritual  slaughterer  arrives 
once  a week  from  Athens!  A mohel 
. for  circumcisions  arrives  as  needed 
. from  the  town  of  Larissa^-  Unfor- 
tunately^ he  is  not  needed  very 
often.  “Most  of  our  community  is 
young,  but  there  is  a very  low  With 

rate,"  says  Benraayor, "Only  one  or 

two  children  per  family."  There  is' 
also  considerable  intermarriage, 
particularly  since  the  passage  of  a 
Greek  law  permitting  civil  mar- 
riages.  There  were  three  such  mar- 
riages last  year  involving  young  men 
from  the  community  and  Christian 
girls  and  two  Jewish  marriages,  ac- 
cording to  Benmayor. 

Almost  every  Salonika  family  has 
relatives  in  Israel,  many  from 
' among  the  families  of  the  several 
'hundred  -stevedores  and  seamen 
who  settled  in  Haifa  following  the 
-1933.  visit  to  Salonika  by  Labour 
leader  Abba  . Khoushy.  There  are  to- 
day some  30,000  Salonika  Jews  or 
their  descendants  in  Israel.  Among 
them  are  prominent  names  like 
' Recanati  (Leon  Recanati  founded 
Israel  Discount  Bank)  and 
Benvenisti.  Today’s  Salonika  Jews 
- visit  Israel  frequently,  and  many  of 
' their  children  study  at  universities 
here. 

The  Salonika  community  is  one 
of  the  oldest  in  Europe,  perhaps 
dating  from  the  settlement  of  Alex- 
andrian Jews  who  crossed  the 
' Mediterranean  in  140  B.C.E.  The 
New  Testament  tells  of  Paul 
preaching . for  three-  consecutive 
Sabbaths  in  the  Salonika  synagogue 
and  being  forced  to  leave  the  town. 

: The  large-scale  settlement  of 
Jews  from  Spain  and  Portugal  after 
1492  established  a new 
demographic  texture  in  the 
; Salonika  community  and  Ladino 
would  remain  a principle  tongue 
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^GUITAR  RECITAL  — Y«tad«  Scfertiar 
< Lutheran  Church.  OW  .City  of  Jcrasuko, 
March  I5>.  Dow hud:  Fwtay  N*.  7;  B*efci 
Strife 'NoJ!  (for  Lute);  Duarte:  EagWfc  Suite; 
VTHa-Lobo*:  Prelude  Ne.ljSon  Variatfaua  eu  a 
linr  by  Mozart,  apua  9;  Pfco:  Candou.y 
Danca  Noul. 

A GUITAR  recital  without  the  dis- 
torting effects  of  electronic 
amplification  can  only  be  effective 
in  a ball  with  good  acoustic  qualities 
and  an  intimate  atmosphere.  This 
^ church  refectory  provides  both,  and 
,dhe  heating  was  a pleasure  on  a chil- 
ly Jerusalem  night.  And  with 
Yehuda  Schreier  .-playing  so 
beautifully  from  beginning  to  end, 
what  more  can  one  ask  of  life? 

The  guitarist'  has  a most  sym- 
pathetic stage  appearance,  with  his 
quiet-  demeanour  and  seemingly 
relaxed  attitude,  charming  his 
audience  to  listen  witti-open  hearts. 
The  music  chosen,  a precious  fan- 
tasy by  John  Dowland  and  the  se- 
cond suite  for  lute  by  Bach  (both 
transcribed' by  Schreier),  created  a 
mood  of  peaceful  - contemplative 
enjoyment. 

Duarte  (born  in  1919)  looked 
' back  to  his  English  roots  in  a 
folkloric  suite,  and  Villa-Lobos  In- 
tertwined Brasilian  folk  elements 
(as  all  his  writing)  in  his  original  and 
interesting  Prelude  No.  1.  Fernando 
Sor’s  “Variations”  brought  us  to  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century  in  an 
example  of  classical  entertainment. 

Schreier’s  technique  is  so  secure 
that  it  leaves  him  free  to  attend  to 
beautiful,  - dynamic  shadings  and 
sonorities  of  many  different 
wmbres.  His  sense  of  timing  is  excel- 
v\  «ent,  and  there  is.  never  a static,  mo- 
ment in  his  presentations.  A com- 
pletely satisfying  evening  "of 
beautiful  music  in  a beautiful  per- 
formance. 


YOUTH  CONCERT  — Jerankm  Symphony 
Oidten,  co ■Swcter  tad  cwintete:  Aifcfc 
. Vuli  (Jnulm  Theatre.  Mtrcfc  IS). 
"Mditemnu  Tomr:"  note  by  Karel 
Satem.  VhaML  Grieg.  Bint.  Lais,  Bea- 
Haa.  Mwwl  De  Falk.  Spoaaored  by  the  AMT 
and  Ettrerf  Ebaer  Foaokriae. 

THIS  Youth  Concert  was  even  bet- 
ter than  the  last.  Arieh  Vardi,  at  his 
educational  best,  kept  his  introduc- 
tory remarks-  at  the  level  of  under- 
standing of  his  youthful  listeners. 
His  emphasis  on  the  links  between 
eastern  and  western  cultures' around 
the  -Mediterranean  Sea  produced 
some  eye-opening  examples  from 
Kqrel  Salmon  (Greek-Israeli).  Lalo 
(Spanish-Oriental)  and  others. 

Bcn-Haim  adapts  outright  a 
Yemenite  song  in  his  piece. 

It  seemed  that  no  expense  or  ef- 
fort was  spared  for  this  concert.  We 
had  a young  guitarist,  - Lior 
Yekutieli,  for  the  Vivaldi  concerto 
(unfortunately  slightly 
overemphasized  . by  ..  the 
microphone).  The  choir 
representing  Jerusalem’s  Boyer  and 
Denmark  Schools  was  charming  in 
the  excerpt  from  Bizet’s  Ca.rmen , 
and  the  violinist,  Shira  Rabin,  was 
very  effective  in  the  third  move- 
ment of  Lalo’s  Rhapsodic  Espagnole. 
She  is  most  promising. 

- Arieh  Vardi  talked  persuasively, 
in  a clear  arid  convincing  presenta- 
tion. His  conducting  achieved  plea- 
sant-results  from- the  Jerusalem 
Symphony,  as  his  lively  direction 
and  visible  motivation  evoked  good 
cooperation  from  everyone.  At  the 
Concert’s  end.  pleasure  and 
enthusiasm  were  expressed  so  hearti- 
ly that  die  children’s  chorus  from 
Carmen  had  to  be  repeated  as  an  en- 
core, a quite  unusual  occurrence  in 
a Youth  Concert  Kudos  for  Vardi 
and  his  collaborators.  □ 
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the  17th  century  by  the 
messianic  movement  of  Shablai  Zvi 
• who  preached  in  Salonika. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
Jews  were  so  prominent  in  principal 
sectors,  from  stevedoring  to  the  free 
professions,  that  public  life  ground 
to  a standstill  on  Saturdays. 

In  1912,  Salonika  became  part  cf 
Greece  after  having  been  part  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  from  1830.  Many 
Jews  left . following  a fire  that 
destroyed  a large  part  of  the  town  in 
.1917,  Further  emigration  followed 
the  enactment  of  a law  obliging  the 
Jews,  along  with  other  inhabitants, 
to  refrain  from  working  on  Sundays. 
Election  riots  with  anti-Semitic 
overtones  in  the  early  1930s  led  to 
another  wave  of  emigration  to 
Palestine,  but  the  Jewish  com- 
munity  retained  its  prominence  un- 
til the  Second  World  War.  The 
Holocaust  destroyed  that 
prominence  but  Salonika's  heritage 
has  survived  in  its  own  diaspora  and 
in  the  community  that  reestablished 
itself  in  the  ashes. 


WHAT  DOES  Gary  Hart  stand  for, 
Israelis  want  to  know.  The  47-year- 
old  senator’s  success  in  early 
primaries  and  caucuses  surprised 
most  Israeli  observers  of  American 
politics.  This  was  in  part  due  to  sen- 
timental support  for  former  vice 
president  Waller  Mondalc.  But 
most  American  pollsters  and 
political  leaders  failed  to  predict  the 
sudden  reversal  of  Mondale's  for- 
tunes. 

With  endorsements  from  most 
major  Democratic  party  officials 
and  unprecedented  support  from 
the  American  Federation  of 
Labour,  amounting  to  more  than 
S20  million.  Mondale  won  the  Iowa 
caucuses  handily.  At  the  same  time, 
Mondale’s  major  challenger. 
Senator  John  Glenn,  of  Ohio,  placed 
sixth,  while  Hart  came  in  second. 

The  stage  was  then  set  for  a two- 
way  contest  in  the  New  Hampshire 
primary.  While  Mondale  seemed  to 
take  victory  for  granted.  Hart  con- 
centrated most  of  his  resources  in 
persuading  the  younger,  more  in- 
dependent Democrats  that  he  was 
the  only  viable  alternative  to  Mon- 
dale and  the  only  candidate  capable 
of  beating  Reagan.  Han’s  victory  in 
New  Hampshire  has  been  called 
one  of  the  most  astonishing  in  re- 
cent American  history.  Victories  in 
Maine,  Vermont  and  Wyoming 
quickly  followed. 

On  “Super  Tuesday”  (March  13), 
with  much  fewer  financial  resources 


Hart  of  the  matter 

By  FRANKLIN  J.  HAVLICEK/Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 


and  little  labour  or  party  support. 
Hart  trounced  the  supposedly  un- 
beatable Mondale  in  Masachuselts, 
Florida,  Rhode  Island,  Oklahoma 
and  Nevada.  Georgia  and  the  slate 
of  Washington  were  virtual  ties;  and 
Mondaie,  one  of  the  most  liberal  of 
Democrats,  had  a clear  win  in  only 
the  most  conservative  of  states, 
Alabama. 

THE  CONTEST  for  the 
Democratic  nonination  is  now  a 
two-way  race.  John  Glenn  has  drop- 
ped out  of  the  race,  and  Jesse 
Jackson  has  not  won  a single 
primary.  An  understanding  of  what 
Gary  Hart  stands  for  — in  general 
terms  and  with  respect  to  Israel  — 
requires  a brief  look  back  to  the 
crucial  presidential  elections  of 
I960  and  I96S. 

Like  many  younger  Americans, 
Gary  Han  u?as  first  drawn  into 
politics  by  the  1960  campaign  of 
John  Kennedy,  whom  Hart  sup- 
porters and  opponents  alike  say  he 
resembles.  John  Kennedy,  too, 
came  from  outside  the  Democratic 
Party  establishment.  JFK  provided 
the  party  with  vigorous  young 
leadership  and  the  promise  of 


defeating  the  candidate,  then  vice 
president,  Richard  Nixon.  In  1968, 
Han  supported  Robert  Kennedy, 
rather  than  the  candidate  of  the 
party’s  leaders  and  Walter  Mon- 
dale’s mentor,  Hubert  Humphrey. 
When  Humphrey  again  sought  the 
nomination  in  1972,  Hart  was 
George  McGovern’s  campaign 
manager. 

It  is  just  this  disjunction  that 
makes  the  choice  between  Hart  and 
Mondale  understandable  and 
significant.  While  Mondaie  has  the 
support  of  most  senior  Democrats 
and  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Democrats’  major  interest  groups, 
in  particular  organized  labour.  Hart 
is  drawing  broad  support  from  rank- 
and-file  party  and  union  members. 
His  strongest  support  comes  from 
those  who  feel  their  interests  are  not 
effectively  represented  by  the 
Democrats  any  more  than  by  the 
Republicans. 

This  diverse  constituency  in- 
cludes newly  registered  women 
voters  and  supporters  of  arms  con- 
trol, as  well  as  the  growing  number 
of  independent  voters  who  tend  to 
be  younger  and  better  educated. 
Hart  has  steadfastly  avoided 


doctrinaire  liberalism  during  his 
eight  years  in  the  Senate.  He  offers 
both  a fresh  face  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pursue  a search  for  “new 
ideas.” 

Just  what  are  the  "new  ideas”  he 
talks  about?  On  the  campaign  trail, 
he  has  called  for  government 
policies  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  technology  industries. 
He  has  opposed  the  protective 
legislation  sought  by  the  U.S.  auto 
industry  and  auto  workers  to  limit 
foreign  competition,  which  Mon- 
daie has  supported.  Hart  has 
emphasized  educational  and 
retraining  programmes,  as  opposed 
to  Mondale's  support  for  the  “in- 
dustrial policy"  of  organized  labour. 
In  foreign  affairs.  Hart  has  ad- 
vocated less  costly,  more  mobile 
conventional  military  forces  and,  in 
contrast  to  Mondaie,  a nuclear 
weapons  "build-down." 

As  a leading  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Hart  has  also  used  his  position  to 
support  aid  to  Israel  and  to  oppose 
the  sale  of  sophisticated  weapons, 
such  as  AWACS  and  F-15  fighters, 
to  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan.  He 
speaks  of  a “moral  and  strategic 
commitment  to  Israel,"  and  Israeli 
diplomats  acknowledge  that  he  has 
a consistent  record  of  congressional 
support. 

The  writer,  an  attorney,  is  adjunct 
pro  fessor  of  international  and  public  affairs 
at  Columbia  University. 
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EMm  Insurance  had  IS9&9m.  profit  last  year  Histadrut  official  critical 

By  MACABEE  DEAN  wnrtp  crn/vi  FnMl#»n  rnmnifiiAe  had  ” * - '■  “ m*,m  I ^ _ _ V “B  TV  1 • ^ _ 1 

of  unyielding  policy  on  bonds 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — The  net  after-tax 
profit  of  Eliahu  Insurance  for  1983, 
fully  adjusted  For  inflation,  stood  at 
IS98.9  million.  This  is  almost  a four- 
fold growth  over  1932,  when  profits 
stood  at  IS25.9m. 

Eliahu  is  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany to  publish  its  financial  state- 
ments this  year  (it  established  a 
“first"  record  years  ago),  and  the 
favourable  results  run  counter  to 
the  predictions  made  some  months 
ago  by  Shlomo  Eliahu,  managing 
director  of  the  company,  "that  1983 
results,  as  wed  as  those  for  1984.  will 
be  very  bad”  for  the  insurance  in- 
dustry’ as  a whole. 

"I  still  stand  by  what  I said  in 
regard  to  both  years,"  he  explains. 
"The  fact  that  our  company  had  a 
good  year  must  be  considered  an 
exception  — although  I wish  all 
other  companies  would  also  have 
such  good  years.” 

Eliahu  claims  that  success  of  his 
company  is  due  to  the  fact  that  early 
in  1982  he  saw  the  "hand-writing" 
on  the  wall.  "There  was  cut-throat 
competion  for  new  business,  which 
meant  lowering  premiums  con- 
siderably. On  the  other  hand,  claims 
were  linked  by  law.  This  caused  a 
sharp  profit  "squeeze."  In  addition, 
reinsurance  terms  were  much 


worse,  since  foreign  companies  had 
lost  money  in  past  years,  and  they 
wanted  to  rectify  the  situation. 

So.  Eliahu  took  steps  to  ease  the 
blow  of  1983.  He  cut  administrative 
expenses  to  the  bone.  While  these 
expenses  were  16.2  per  cent  of  gross 
premium  income  in  1983.  they  were 
only  10  per  cent  in  1983.  This  saved 
several  hundred  million  shekels. 

Despite  this,  elementary  in- 
surance premium  income  increased 
by  203  per  cent,  but  life  insurance 
premium  income  rose  by  only  113 
per  cent.  These  figures  must  be  con- 
sidered against  the  rise  of  the  index 
by  175  per  cent  in  the  November 
1982  through  November  1983 
period.  (This  is  the  12-month  period 
used  by  insurance  companies,  and 
not  December  to  December.) 

Life  insurance  brought  in  a 
nominal  profit  of  IS85.9m.,  while 

elementary  insurance  ran  up  a 
nominal  loss  of  IS71.2m.  This  left  a 
nominal  profit  or  IS  14m.  However, 
investments  brought  in  IS29m. 
nominal  profit,  and  the  sale  of  a 
building  in  Rehov  Allenby  also 
brought  in  IS75.4m. 

After  deductions  for  taxes,  the 
net  unadjusted  (or  nominal)  profit 
was  IS  108.6m..  which  when  ad- 
justed for  inflation  shrank  to 
IS98.9m.  . 

During  1983  the  company  in- 


to 

Shlomo  Eliahu 


creased  its  capital  means  to  lS973m. 
This  is  five  times  the  amount  re- 
quired by  law.  Moreover,  the  "loss 
ratio”  of  foreign  reinsurance  com- 
panies was  only  70  per  cent  in  1983, 
compared  to  almost  twice  that 
figure  (133  per  cent)  in  1982. 

Provision  for  unexpired  risks  was 
43  per  cent  in  1983,  compared  to 
only  27  per  cent  in  1982. 

The  company's  balance  sheet 
stood; at  IS4.252m,  at  the  end  of 
1983,  compared  to  IS  1, 496m.  at  the 
end  of  1932. 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Pott  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  — Finance  Minister 
Yigai  Cohen-Orgad’s  refusal  to  ad- 
just the  redemption  conditions  of 
the  Compulsory  Security  Loan 
(1971}  "will  undermine  public  faith 
in  any  future  government- 
sponsored  loan,"  Naftali  Ben- 
Moshe,  chairman  of  the  Histadrut's 
tax  committee,  said  yesterday. 

Ben-Moshe  did  not  question  the 
legality  of  Cohen-Orgad’s  position, 
but  said  that  what  was  important 
was  not  the  dry  fetter  of  the  law,  but 
the  intent  of  the  law.  He  pointed  out 
that  when  this  Compulsory  Security 
Loan  was  passed,  no  one  envisaged 
inflation  of  today's  proportions. 

Under  the  conditions  of  the  law, 
linkage  ends  in  December,  1983. 
but  payments  (without  additional 


Farmers  pledge  to  prevent 
Gmpper  from  going  abroad 


After  20  revisions,  China  adopts  patent  law 


PEKING  fAP).  — China's  first  pa- 
tent law  was  approved  last  week 
and  will  take  effect  on  April  1,  1985, 
with  the  aim  of  easing  foreign 
business  fears  that  technology  sold 
to  the  Chinese  will  be  copied. 

The  law  went  through  more  than 
20  major  revisions.  It  allows 
foreigners,  and  Chinese,  to  apply 
for  patents  in  China  and  receive 
equal  treatment  and  protection.  In 
the  past  many  foreign  firms 
hesitated  to  sell  China  advanced 
equipment  because  of  fears  that 
“one  company  imports  it,  1 1 com- 
panies share  it." 


The  new  law  provides  for  licens- 
ing and  royalties  in  cases  where 
patented  products  are  reproduced 
and  gives  patent  holders  the  right  of 
redress,  through  the  patent-office  or 
the  courts,  when  infringements  oc- 
cur. 


Saudis  urge  Japanese 
to  set  up  local  plant 


Bucking  the  trend 

TEL  AVIV.  — Israel  Chemicals  in- 
creased its  exports  to  S26.7  million 
in  February.  31  per  cent  more  than 
in  February  last  year.  The  company 
notes  that  its  exports  ran  counter  to 
the  three  per  cent  general  drop  in 
industrial  exports  in  February. 


RIYADH  (Reuter).  — Saudi  Ara- 
bian Commerce  Minister  Suleiman 
Abdulaziz  A!-Salim  yesterday  urged 
Japanese  car  markers  to  consider 
setting  up  a car  industry  here,  of- 
ficials said. 


ITT5JI 


David 
<aV  Gallery 


Pamtmgs  by  outstanding  Israeli  artists 
Y.  Bergner.  V Waxier.  A.  Yoresh. 
Goldstein.  Lpschiu.  Gutman,  and 
others 


Bring  your  paintings  and  pictures  to  us 
for  expert  framing  in  imported  and  local 
material. 

16  UssishWn  St..  Harriot  Hasharon 


They  quoted  Salim  as  saying 
Japanese  cars  accounted  for  80  per 
cent  of  the  500,000  cars  Saudi 
Arabia  inported  every  year. 

The  mission,  from  the  Japanese 
Automobile  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. was  in  Riyadh  for  talks 
with  local  car  importers. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  been  consider- 
ing establishing  its  own  car  industry 
for  some  time,  although  industry- 
sources  said  local  importers  felt 
such  a venture  may  not  be 
economically  feasible. 


By  YITZHAK  OKED 
Jerusalem  Pott  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  — The  country’s  turkey 
breeders  have  vowed  to  stop 
Agriculture  Minister  Pessah  Grup- 
per  from  leaving  the  country  in  two 
weeks.  Grupper  is  scheduled  to 
leave  on  a month-long  tour  of 
Australia,  and  the  turkey  breeders 
condemned  his  planned  departure 
as  irresponsible  in  view  of  the  un- 
resolved financial  crisis  besetting 
turkey  breeders  and  other  fanners. 

The  farmers  vowed  to  hold 
demonstrations  with  their  wives  and 
children  at  Grupper's  home  in  Atlit 
and  wherever  else  he  goes  to  protest 
against  his  planned  departure. 

The  farmers  charge  that  because 
of  the  Agriculture  Ministry's  refusal 
to  include  turkey  raising  in  the  cur- 
rent agricultural  plan,  3,000  tons  of 
turkev  meat  — worth  about  S 10  mil- 


lion — are  lying  unsold  in  cold 
storage.  The  ministry  plans  to  in- 
clude turkey  raising  only  in  the 
agricultural  plan  beginning  April  1. 
The  plan  will  call  for  a yearly  quota 
of  50,000  tons.  ■- 

Ministry  spokesman  Naftali 
Yaniv  denied  that  Grupper  is  plann- 
ing a trip  to  Australia.  Buta  ranking 
ministry  official  insisted  that  Grup- 
per intends  to  leave  for  Australia  as 
soon  as  the  Knesset  approves  next 
year's  budget  in  about  two  weeks. 

The  Australian  Ambassador  to 
Israel.  Robert  Merrilles,  told  The 
Jerusalem  Past  that  Grupper  is  plan- 
ning to  go  to  Australia,  but  that  he 
believes  the  visit  will  be  held  around 
the  beginning  of  May.  Grupper 
plans  to  repay  a visit  of  the 
agriculture  minister  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  plans  to  visit  his 
counterpart  in  Canberra. 


Why  Be  Coldu.CaU  Now 
ELI  BEN  DAVID  - Home  Fuel  Delivery 

Gush  Dan  — Hasharon  Areas 
18  Bet  Hillel  St. 
Ramat  Hasharon 

^ 03-478154 


Expectation  that  U.S.  business  will  spend  more 

WASHINGTON  (Reuter).  — 18  years,  the  government  has 

United  Slates  businesses  plan  to  reported. 

spend  12  per  cent  more  on  expan-  The  Commerce  Department  said 
sion  and  modernization  projects  this  if  this  increase  in  outlays  for  plants 
year,  the  largest  annual  increase  in  and  equipment  was.  achieved,  it 

' would  bring  inflation-adjusted 
business  spending  to  a record  level 
of  about  Si  62  billion  in  1984. 
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Finest  selection  of  quality  health  foods 


fo 

St' 


!i 


Health  food.  Dieteric  food.  Health  cheeses. 
Natural  fruit  juices.  Natural  honey.  Dried 
fruits.  Safflower,  wheat  germ.  etc.,  oils. 
Natural  spices.  Health  books. 

I ■ Enjoy -good  health. 

} Shop  at 

16  Ussishkin  St..  TeL  03-493170. 

. pamat  Hasharon. 


EXPANSION. — The  Kupat  Holim 
Claiit  health  fund  has  opened  its 
expanded  specialists’  clinic  in  Acre. 
The  5750,000  expansion  will  provide 
more  services  in  greater- comfott  for 
the  fund’s  1 30,500.  member^  in  the 
area.  . *'  V''.' - 


WATSON 


Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
■IS 520  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS  10.205 
including  VAT.  per  month.  Copy  accep-( 
tted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  alt  recognized  advertising  agents._ 


I0NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD 


t-i  3 ' j w ; 


-ACROSS 

X Well  off  ruler  of  well  off 
planet  about  to  desert  (9) 

8 Guessing  better  and  better 
weather  is  on  the  way  (7,  6) 

XX  One’s  heart  throb,  old  bean1. 

■ (5) 


12  Girl  of  average  examination 
level  <5) 


13  Sbe  accepts  a groom  as  a 
follower  to  go  by  horse  be- 
hind (5) 


16  One  of  a disorderly  trio  has 
little  hesitation  (6) 


17  Portable  bed  for  puppies  (6) 


18  Does  it  give  Oxonians  a win- 
dow on  the  world?  (5) 


DOWN 

2 Leith  organisation  is  flexible 
(6) 

3 Offer  to  be  a carrier  of  coal 
(6) 

4 Commanding  officer  has 
minor  (if  not  considerable) 
scorn  for  him  (6) 

5 High  priest  of  driving  organ- 
isation joined  by  young 
Reagan  (5) 

6 With  influential  relations  it 
could  mean  having  water  laid 

_ on  (4-9) 

7 Is  it  held  in  a locked  crypt 
bg  _men  of  intelligent? 

9 Immaterial  contribution  by 
the  negro  minstrel  (9) 

10  At  bedtime  once  it  began. 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Jerusalem:  Aad.  31  David  Yaliru  22275S.  Bal- 
sam. Salah  Eddin.  272315  Shu’afat.  Shu'ofat 
Road.  $101  OS  Dor  Eldawa-  Herod's  Oa:r. 
2R2058. 

Td  Am:  not  available. 

Petflh  TBcva:  Fisbhc:r.  6 Hafca  Haim.  910541 
Nettnja:  Hanassi.  3b  Waianan.  227."* 

Haifa:  Yamc.  7 Ibo  Sina.  6T2KS  Pentagon.  - 
Haedud  Ha'ivri.  K.  Muukrn.  71  I-J-n 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Macen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
numbers  'round  the  dock  service). 
Avhdod-»U32  . . * 

Avhke.'on  23333  {.erusi1^  523133  „ 

Br  Yam  Kir>«  Shmoiu  --UJ34 

D.m  Region  -7XIM, 

H ’■*'**??  Ruhom  LeZiun  942333 
ISS^eTSj.  Sjfed  30 33) 

fSSrWM  SAvK-wnm 

Hclon  SU31.U  Tiberius  -901 1 1 


UnrFTTT'TTrtj  iTT«*Xfmfn 


19  Inferior  saucepan  (6) 

20  In  betting  parlance,  put  your 
shirt  on,  even  though  not 
wearing  one  (6) 

21  Where  souls  make  what  they 
can  of  the  shade  (5) 

24  Racecourse  where  coats  are 
in  fashion  (5) 

26  Raise  objection  to  state 
about  6 (5) 

27  RC  censured  EEC  motion, 
resulting  in  fresh  outbreak 
(13) 

28  Decline  to  demote  (9) 


13  Brother  had  no  hesitation 
giving  its  equivalent  to  Esau 
(5) 


14  Epic  tale  written  one  fifty 
one  years  after  Christ’s  birth 


one  years  after  Christ’s  birth 
(5) 

15  Essayist  defines  3ft  9in  (5) 

22  A wicked  article  over  which 
Iran  and  Iraq  fight  (6) 

23  Solidified  sap  from  the 
genera  serin gae  (6) 

25  Trunk  from  hills  comes  to 
nothing  (5) 

26  Simplest  scale  on  simplest 
instrument  used  for  chant- 
ing (5) 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  ipedia  trier-.  EN.T.I. 
Hadassah  Em  Kcrcm  (intern!,  gynecology, 
surgery,  orthopedics)  Shaare  Zctick  i ophthal- 
mology). 

Td  Av|r;  Rokab  ipedia tries,  internal.  surgery  j. 
Neouiya:  Uaniada  (obstetrics,  internal.  pediat- 
rics, gynecology.  <orgcry ) . 


•Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU)  service 

in  :hc  area  round  the  clock. 

lOt  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 

Jerusalem  Center  Tor  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Td.  663828.  663902. 

14  Beth  Lehem  Rd. 


‘ Er»  — Mental  Health  First  AIL-  Tei.' 
Jerusalem  669911.  Td  Ad*  25331  J,  Haifa  £» 

888.  Beer»heba4gl II.  Netaaya 35316. 


FLIGHTS 


(24  hom>>  forbttf  call  Tel 
A*i».  -34819.  Jerusalem  — 810110,  md  Haifa 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi- Use) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  Hoes) 


POLICE 


Dial  100  la  most  pans  of  (be  country.  la 
Tiberias  dial  924444,  Klryw  Sfcoooa  40444. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel  Mamm.  Opening  ExUMtioa  (20J  at  8 
p.m.):  Ryoram  M erase,  "Happy  Moments 
(Opera)*',  industrial  paints  on  wood. 
Cootfaulng  Exhibitions:  Master  Drawings  from 
Uffizi  Gallery:  Small  Scale  Modem  Sculpture 
from  Museum:  Joseph  Zaritsky.  oil  paintings 
and  aquarelles:  David  Schncuer.  posters  and 
advertisements:  Henrioo.  45  Yean  of  Design 
An  Looks  at  Art;  Ori  Reisman,  Paintings 
Scraps,  home  theatre  sets  and  greeting  cards 
Tom  Seidmann  Freud:  Permanent  Collection 
of  Judaica.  Art  and  Archaeology  and 
Contemporary  Israeli  Art.  Rockefeller 
Musum:  Kadesh  Borneo.  Judean  Kingdom 
fortress:  How  t0  Study  the  Past  (for  children, 
Palev  Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum). 
Closed  Saturdays. 

Writing  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  Ail  Day. 
Dada  Performance  and  Films  for  the  entire 
ramily.  10.15.  11.30,  3.15.  4.30:  Children's 
Play.  "Pilpilon"  (Tor  3-7  year  olds).  10 JO-2: 
Purim  activities  and  adventures.  1 1:  Guided 
tour  in  English.  8.30:  Purim  Party,  “Cabaret 
Voltaire"  with  international  artists  and 
performers. 

CONDUCTED  TOURS  ' 

HAD  ASS  AH 
No  Tours  Today.  Purim. 

Hebrew  University 

There  will  be  no  tours  of  the  Hebrew 
University  campuses  today  due  to  the  Purim 
holiday. 

American  MizrecM  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  — ? Alkalai  Street.  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02- 
699222. 

TriAvir 

MUSEUMS 

Tel  AW*  Mbmuiu.  ExUbUmi:  Cosmic  Images 
in  the  Art  of  the  20th  Century.  Micha 
Kirshner.  photographs:  Classical  Painting  in 
Pth  and  1 8th  centuries:  Impressionism  and 
Past-Impressionism:  Twentieth  Century  Art. 
Writing  Horn:  Sun.-Thnr.  10-10.  Fri.  dosed. 
Sat.  10-2;  7- to.  Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion; 
New  ExMbWoo  A Pear  »od  an  Apple  — 
Exhibition  on  Still-Life.  V Wring  Hem:  Sun  - 
Tbur.  9-1:  5-9.  Sal.  J0-2.  Frj.  dosed. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
Amuku  MtaracW  Wmea.  Free  Morning 
Tours  - Td  Aviv.  Td.  220187,  243106. 
WIZCk  To  visit  our  projects  Call  Tel  Aviv. 
Z32939:  Jerusalem.  226060;  HaiTa,  89537, 
PIONEER  WOMEN  — NA'AMAT.  Morning 
lotus.  Call  far  reservations  Tel  Aviv.  256096 
Haifa 

What's  Oa  fat  Haifa,  dal  04-640840. 


QUICK  CHOSSWvkP 
ACROSS 
1 Bow  to 


4 Intended 
10  Wrangler 
IX  Large  instrument 
l£  Thick  sweet  juice 


uau 

■■ 

Ijj 


13  Ship's  waiter 
15  Satisfy 
17  Father 

19  Sotto  voce  remark 
22  Sour 
25  Of  no  worth 
27  Insurgent 

29  Ground 

30  Greek  vase 

31  Trivial 

32  Prepared 

DOWN 

2 English  composer 


J«tarday’i  aohtfou 


7 Large  box 

8 Top  of  loaf 

9 Positive  terminal 

14  Rip 

18  Acquired  skills 

15  Flower 

28  Greek  chorus  song 
21  Makes  a mistake 

23  Test  metal  quality 

24  Transparent 
26  Bird 

38  Reflect  glumly 
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v VOIUA  9ULU11UN 
ACROSS:  1 Guessed.  S LitttTC  AHkt 
S Curious,  16  Haunted.  afexpeLli 


Clever,  14  ttvriad,  » TWern,*  U 
Omnibus,  22  Arizona,  23  Habit.  24 
Swede,  24  Ecuador.  p&WXS  iSSpS 
* EpkJu2r  * Swrt.  4 Deeed«.  5 
ceay.  • Stoup,  7 Tussled,  a 
1*  Explode.  14  Imbibed.  >8  StJace! 
U Exile,  26  Nehru,  n Sa^r.  ’ 


questkxis 


linkage)  begin  only  on  April  1,  1984, 
and  continue  monthly  to  March  I, 
1985.  Thus,  even  those  holding 
bonds  redeemed  on  April  1,  will 
lose  three  months'  linkage. 

According  to  a table  drawn  up  by 
Bank  Leu  mi,  based  on  an  annual  in- 
flation rate  of  250  per  cent  (the  pre- 
sent inflationary  rate  is  closer  to  400 
per  cent),  the  losses  will  be  as  fol- 
lows. 

Bonds  redeemed  on  April  1, 1984 
will  yield  only  71  per  cent  of  their 
linked  value.  In  subsequent  months, 
the  value  will  drop  to  64  per  cent,  58 
per  cent,  52  per  cent;  47  per  cent; 
43  per  cent,  39  per  cent;  35  percent, 
32  per  cent,  28  per  cent,  and  26  per 
cent.  The  yield  will  be  only  23  per 
cent  for  March  1,  1985. 

ir,  as  noted,  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  continue  rising,  the  losses  will 
be  much  greater. 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 
Pott  Finance  Reporter 
QUESTION:  Call  o™.  gj 

abort”  on  Tel  Ari*  Stock  Ex 

“ANSWER:  - « ^ 

not  allowed  here.  Hicre 
excaptions,  but  these  depend  on 
special  permission  from  tne  e 

ChQUESTrONt  How  CM  I ■ M* 
“pice  Emit''  orders  io  my  »*««• 

^ANSWER:  Suppose  you  bought 
1 000  QaJ  Industries  shares  at  693. 
Assuming  that  you  would  be  happy 
to  obtain  a 20  per  cent  profit,  ex- 
cluding commissions  you  would  m- 
struct  your  bank  or  broker  to  pUce 
a sell  order  for  not  less  man  834. 
You  calculate  20  per  cent  cf  your 
purchase  price  which  com es  to  139. 
This  way  you  are  relieved  of  the  dai- 
ly task  and  accompanying  tension  ot 
having  to  follow  the  price  move- 
ments of  your  share.  If  the  price 
reaches  your  sales  limit,  the  shares 
will  be  sold  either  at  your  price  or 


On  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change. you  may  use  ‘‘atop  k>ss 
orders,  whereby  you  indicate  a 
rock-bottom  price  below  which 


loss”  orders  cannot  be  used  on  the- 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange. 
QUESTION)  An  option  which  I 

own  is  about  to  lapse.  How  do  I dtdde  * 

whether  to  sell  or  whether  to  convert  * 

JTthe  states  to  whkM**W?. 

ANSWER:  Exercising  an  option, 
is  connected  with  the  payment  of  a 
pre-established  sum  of  money  aqd 
exchnging  the  option  for  the  share. 

By  studying  the  terras  of  the  option, 
you  may  decide  that  its  price  has 
risen  sufficiently  so  that  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  sell  it  on  the  market  even; 
before  the  date  to  exercise  it  has 
come.  If  the  opposite  is  true  theq 
you  exercise  the  option,  get  the  un-. 
derlying  share  and  then  decide^ 
whether  you  wish  to  sell  or.  bold  ttye* 

share.  / 

QUESTION:  Which  is  prefcnbfe; 
flaking  one’s  mi  rings  to  the  eost-of- 
Uring  index  or  to  the  dollar?  " 
ANSWER:  — This  is  a difficult 
question  to  answer.  If  one  believes  ' 
that  the  policy  of  the  Treasury  wflli. 
be  maintained,  then  it  should  makeT 
no-  difference  which  linkage  one 
chooses.  The  Finance  Minister  has 
stated  that  the  cost-of-living  index1, 
advances  will  be  matched  exactly  by 
devaluations.  However,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  exports  are  our  Kg- 


^5 " wi,PhTo  of  your  r pn.b,«n  one  would  tav, . too,* 

char**  The ‘‘stoD  loss"  system,  as  for  the  dollar  linkage,  as  the 


shares.  The  "stop  loss”  system,  as 
the  name  implies,  is  to  prevent  los- 
ses greater  than  those  which  the  in- 
vestor is  prepared  to  assume.  "Stop 


Eagle  (Ayit)  pays 
$2m.  for  American  firm 

TEL  AVIV.  — The  Eagle  (Ayit) 
company  which  makes  articles  of 
military  dothing  and  gear,  has  paid 
S2  million  for  the  Greenbriar,  com- 
pany, in  Tennessee,  which  has  an 
annual  turnover  of  S15m. 
Greenbriar  concentrates  on  making 
bullet-proof  vests  for  the  American 
army  and  has  contracts  for  the  next 
two  years. 


Treasury  may  wish  to  use  a faster, 
rate  of  devaluation  to  encourage  ex- 
porters. 

QUESTION:  Shares  dropped, 
sharply  the  week  eodfag  March  16,. 
Can  yon  pot  a figure  on  the  hnes 
sustained? 

ANSWER:  A figure  of  just  under, 
SI  billion  has  been  suggested  fbr. 
the  losses  absorbed  by  the  market 


$758m.  LOAN.  — Turkish  officials, 
travelling  to  Europe  will  sign  credits , 
agreements  this  week  for  loans 
totalling  S758  million  .from  a aym 
dicate  of  40  banks  from  the  US.* 
West  Germany  and  Gulf  countries.- 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

9.00  Purim  Gifts  9-25  Laurel  and  Hardy 
9.45  Purim  Festival  10.30  Gowns  15.00 
Surprise  Train  1 5.20  .Touch  15.45  Follow 
Me  — English  for  Adults  16.00  The  Heart 
(part  28)  16.25  Rehov  Sumsum  17.00  A 
New  Evening  — live  magazine 
CHILDREN’S  PROGRAMMES: 

17 JO  Tel  Aviv  Carnival  — Purim  enter- 
tainment 

18.00  Cartoons 

ARA8IC-LANOHXGE  programmes: 


a-Poco,  for  Piano  and  String  Trio; 
Reinhard  Pavel:  Nocturne  for  Oboe.  Bas-  i_ 
soon.  Trumpet,  Trombone.  Vio&n,  Cello. 
Kano  and  Percussions;  Gyorgy  Kortag:  . 
Attfla-Josef,  pergament  for  soprano  solo  « 

19.05  Evening  Concert  (no  details  avail-  f 
able) 

2030  Radio  Austria  Siafoaietta,  con- 
ducted by  William  Albright  - Organ  with  r- 
everything -works  by  Scott  Joplin,  Handy.  /' 
Albright.  Gc  rah  win  and  others;  For  Once  ... 
not  Classical  - from  Bernstein  to  the 
Beatles  (CaryntMan  Summer) 

23.00  Improvisations  with  Shlomo  Israeli  'l 


I8_3Q  News  roundup  j 

18.32  Program me-,rrflilgr  ' ' V.j... 

18.35  Spons  * P 
1930  Newa 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  at 

20.00  with  a news  roundup 
21 . 10  Pillar  of  Fire  (part  12) 

21.00  Mabat  Newsreel 

21.30  Are  You  Being  Served?  — comedy 
series:  Top  Hat  and  Tails 

22.00  This  is  the  Time  • 

22.45  Target  — 9-part  action  series,  star- 
ring Patrik  Mower,  Philip  Nadoc  and 
Brendan  Price.  Part  3:  Big  Elephant 
23J5News  . ■ 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17.30  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18.30 
(JTV  3)  Science  film  19.00  News  in  French 

19.30  News  m Hebrew  20.00  News  in 
Arabic  2030  Bu/Talo  Bill  21.10  Docnmen- 
tary  22.00  News  in  EngGsh  22.15  Hart  to 
Hart 

AW3DLE  EAST  TV  (From  T A.  mmk): 

13.00  Shape-Up  1330  Insight  14.00 
Another  Life  14.30  700  Club  15.00  After- 
noon Movie  16.30  Spiderman  17.00 
PjPq*  17.30  Super  Book  ISjOO  Laramie 

19.00  Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30 
World  News  Tonight  21X10  Entertainment 
Special  WKRP  Cincinnati  2 1 JO  NBA 
Basketball  22 J4  700  Club  2334  News  Up- 
date. 


JFIrst  Programipe  . 


*8IPP»dpiBBW  ft^Oggh' 1 ? ' ^ ' 

730^^4oming  Conceit  (from  Voice  of 

930  Encounter— live  fiunily  magazine 
10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 
11.10  Songs 

12.05  Sephardi  songs 
. 13-00  News  in  Engfish 

1330 News  in  Ftendi 

14.05  Children's  programmes 
1553  Notes  on  a New  Book 

16.05  ReUgion  programme 

18.05  Afternoon  Qnssics 
18.47  Bible  Rearfing 

19.05  Reflections- on  the  Portion  of  the 
week 

1930 Programmes  for  Ohm 

22.05  Every  Man  has  aStar- with  astrology 
ist  Ban  Pecker 


Secoad  Programme 

6. 12  Reaifing  of  MeciOat  Esther 
. 633 Green  Light-drivers’  corner 
7.00  Tins  Morning- news  magazine 

8.05  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call  - with  Rivka  MichaeK 
10. 10  All  Shades  of  the  Network— morning 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 


6-02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Prokoflev:  Lieutenant  Kije,  suite 

7.30  Bolling;  Suite  fbr  Flute  and  Piano 
(Rampal);  Fried:  Moravian  Wedding; 
Tocb:  Geographical  Fugue  and  Waltz; 
MShaud:  La  Ghemmec  de  la  Roi  Rene; 
Mozart:  Eine  Kleine  Nachtmnsik  (New 
York,  Bernstein) 

9.30  L.  Mozart:  Peasant  Wedding; 
Schubert:  Teizett  (Ameling,  Schrcier, 
Fischer-Dieskau):  Bach:  Coffee  Cantata; 
Dvorak;  Dumky  Trio  (Yuval)-. 
Kabalewslti:  The  Acrobats,  suite;  Strauss: 
The  Bat.  overture;  Satie:  Bureaucratic 
Sonatina:  Stravinsky:  Petrushka  (Detroit, 
Dorati) 

12.00  An  Hoot  with  P.D.Q.  Bach  and  his 
F^^^“spcci^proSrat,iuic  for  Purim 
13.05  Operettas  by  Jacques  Ofienbad] 

15.00  Purim  Songs  of  Sephardi  Jews 

15.30  Youth  Concert  for  Purim 

1630  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
- Beethoven:  Military  Marches  (Lukas 
Rws);  Johann  Strauss:  4 Dances  (Sidney 
Harth);  Gershwin:  Excerpts  from  Porey 
and  Bess  (Stanley  Sperber);  Morton 
Gould:  South  American  Sinfonietta 
(Gould) 

18-00  Muska  Viva- Heinz  WlnbachrPocb- 


12.05  Open  line  - news  and  musk: 

13.00  Midday -news  commentary,  music 
1 4.1 6 A Taste  of  Honey 

16.10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 
1730 Of  Men  and  Figures 
18.05 Hebrew  songs 
18.45  Today ^ Sport 

19.05  Today  - radio  newsreel 
1930  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 

20.05  Cantorial  Mnsk 

22.05  Folksongs  for  Purim 

23 .05  Special  radio  game  for  Purim 


6.06  Morning  Sounds 

630  Umvctstty  oa  the  Air  

7.07  M707"  - with  Alex  Anski 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel  • ; 

9.05  Right  Now  — with  Michael  HindeF 

sahz  . v-.  - • ..  . 

11.Q5  Israeli  Win  ter- with  Eh  Yisraeli 

13.05  Two  Houra 

15.05  What’s  Wrong? -widiErecTal 

16.05  Four  fothe  Afternoon; 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel  . 

18.05  Ariny  and  Defehoe  Magazine 
19. 05-Muwc  Today  -music  magazine-  - 

20.05  Golden  OkBes  HitPande  , 

■ 21 .00  Mabat- TV  Newsted 

21 35  University  cm  the  Air  (repeal)  > 

22.05  Popularsongs  ■ 

23-05  Interview  of  the  Week  (repeat) 
00.05 Night  Birds -songs,  chat 


New  afl  agency  to  groom 
local  firms  for  U.S.  market  / 


'ByM^GABEE  DEAN 

? v -Jerusalem -Post  Reporter 

} TEl-AViv;  — “if  you  want  to  sell 
■ sty?  products  in  the  U S.  market, 

* y oil  have  to  think  like  ah’ 

ft  American.”  ■ 

* '^This  is  how  David  Sable,  30,'aii 

* Atoericaij  who  settled  here ' five 
i yfors  ago  after  working  For. -five 
S ytjirs  with  a m^or  JUJS.  advert ising- 
k fifrn,  sees  the  skuatioH;  Sab je joined  ■ 
8 fephaer  M afinovrtz,  36,  an  _f sraeii 
k w mo'  spent  12  "years "wor ki ng  i ti  the 
ti  y*$.,  some  time  ago  to  set  upMim- 

k sa^/Ariely,  which  is  the  only  Israeli,  ■ 
company  devoted  exclusively  to 
k pacing  adyertisements  in  the  U.S, . 

* ajljl  England.  .Mi msar-Ariely  is 
jointly  owned  by  these  twp  men  and 

t Ariely  _Xdveriising.  \ ' - 

' -jJSable"  points' out  that' the 
^ ‘.jAmerican  concept”  is  to  make  a . 
^-xhAro'ugh  iudy  .orthe  business  in 
' question  and  to  draw  up  plans,  for  a 

* long-range  advertising  campaign.  A . 
f few  of  the-  new  firm’s  customers  are 

* -BBbt;  /l£JL;  Electronic  ■ Corpora- 
; t-irni  of  .Israel,  and  Fibrohjcs,  as  well 
' aalBank:  Lett  nil  and  the  Dan  Hotel 

f chain.:.-  “Sometimes,  the  best  . 
! arHiegy  is- pot  to  place  ads  in  the 
media,  but  to  jsngage  in  direct-mail 
advertising.” : 

, . At  ■ present.  Sable  says,  all  too 

rViahy'feraeli  companies  sec  adver- 
tiSmg.as  f<jF  minor  importance;  and 
pkfee'  an' occasional  ad  “when  the 
mejod  strikes- them.”  Of  course,  the 
Israeli  companies  can  engage  an 
American  "or  an  English  company.. 
“Stff  sdl  sorts  of  broken  telephone 
problems  arelikely  to  crop  up.  .The 
- -^Americans  (or  English)  do  not.  un-  ' 
dtrstand  the  problems  of  an  Israeli 
c&rnpany  all  of  a sudden  the  key 


,'man  is  .called  away  for  a month  of 
• reserve  duty  leaving  .no  .replace- 
ment.' -And  of  course,  the' Israelis 
don't - u nderstan  d th e' . fore" ign 
markets." 

. Moreover,  Mimsar-Ariely  does 
.all  the  creative  work  writing  the  ads, 
layout,,  printing  in  Israel,  working 
closely  with  the  company  it  repre- 
sents'; • v ■ . 

■.  Another  .major  problem-  which 
..Mrmsar/Airiely  is  trying  to  solve  is 
trying  to  sell  a “corporate-image’1 
abroad.  The  thrust  here  is  not  oily 
to  sell  the  company’s  products,  but 
mainly  to.  “sell . the  company:  as  a 
potential- investment  ” . 

“The  shares  of  Israeli  companies 
are  traded  Over-thc-Counter  in 
New -York.  Their  prices  are  general* 
jy  listed  only  once  or  twice  a week 
in  the  ; major  papers.  But  an 
American  who  buys  a stock  in  ah 
f sraeii  company  likes  to  read  the 
> quotation  daily.  And  if-  there  is  a 
strike  In  the  plant,  or  a Hot  in  a city, 
or  a battle  m Lebanon,  he  wants  to 
know  how  his  Israeli  stock  is  reac- 
ting.” 

- The  best  solution,  of  course, . 
would  be  to  have  all  the  Israeli . 
stocks  listed  together.  But  there  is 
no  daily.  “Jewish  paper”  in  the.lLS. 

“Our  solution  is  to  have  the 
Investment  Authority  take  out  a 
toll-free  telephone  or  telex  number. 
The  daily  changes  in  the  prices  of 
Israeli  shares  in  New  York  would  be 
given  continuously,  24  hours  a day. 
-And  the  companies  could  also,  if 
they  wanted,  tack  on  a sales  mes- 
sage at  the  end.”  . 

: But  so  far  Mimsar/Ariely  has  had 
no  hick  in'  persuading  die  Invest- 
ment Authority  of  the  advantages  of 
this  scheme.  ..  ». 


* 160  jobs  lost  in  Daliat  al-Carmel 


- Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

QAIFA'  — Two  fur  sewing  plants- 
$\d  a clothing  manufacturer  in 
Daliat  al-Carmel  closed  last  week 
with  the  loss  of  160  jobs,  the  Haifa 
labour  Council  spokesman  said 


yesterday. 

Tb.e  Druse  village  now  has  300 
registered  jobless,  half  of  them 
women  and  the  rest  soldiers  who 
have' completed  their  service  with 
the  Israel  Defence  Forces. 


appearing  on  Mondays.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays. 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  LI  60*  for  8 words:  each 
additional  word  IS  145*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
£400*  for  8 words:  each  additional  word;  IS  175*.  All.  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at -our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday — 10  a.m.  previous 
day  Friday  — ,5  p.m.  bn  Wednesday.  TelAviv  and  Haifa.  12  poqe,  2 days  before : 
qublicaiion.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  fseejgasthead  on -back 
&ge)  and  all  rBcqgtfoQd  Affcffff&pG^gerwtes.  "Subject  to’  fifwnge.  . ’ -U ■ . 


DWELLINGS 


. TEL aviv 

FjOR  TOURIST,  front  room,  centre  of  Td 
A&iv.  separate  entrance.' Tel.  03-284241. 

NORTH  TEL  AVIV  APARTMENT  REN- 
TALS. Contact 'Specialists:  Inter-hreel,  TeL 
0J-294I4I. 

\ ■ ‘ • 1 - ’ 4 


SERVICES 


EXPERT  PLUMBER  and  Renovator.  20 
years'  experience.  Neat  and  dean  work. 
. Reasonable  rates.  02-421712.  * 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


INSURANCE 


■e^WEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurance.  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN, 
tel.  0.1-340856.  - ' 


ENGLISH  SECRETARIES,  accountants, 
engineers.  Sterling  Employment  Agency.  03- 
9229542  1 

DEDICATED  PERSON,  to  manage 
household  + care  of  children.  Good  condi- 
tions, TeL  03-4 1 7Z78.  1 


INT’L  SHIPPING 


. OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD./ expert  reliable 

PURCHASE/SALE  mown  with  35  years'  experience,  professional 

i * V 1 W - packing  and  shipping  worldwide.  Special  rates 

ilillllUilllfllllllllllM  for  USA.  South  Africa,  UK.  operating  all  over 

CAROL  BUYS:  Clothes,  household  goods,  Israel;  •*nAD”"“ r4l“ >on 

Metrical  appliances,  ihherittuices.  Tel;  03-  Hada  04-523227  (3  linakTel  Avre  03-296125, 
TniW5  " 03-299582  (evenings  03-483032). 


KIRYAT  SANZ.  tANIADO  HOSPITAL 

DOCTORS  REQUIRED 

for  internal  medicine,  emergency  room,  and  pediatric 
departments  of  Laniado  HospitalVNetanya. 

Candidates  should  contact  the  Administration.  Tel.  053-36076. 


UfUTED  mBZRRHB  BARK  ® 


:OMPAR£  YOUR  MONEY  EARNS  MORE 


DOLLAR  PAZ"  AND  EURO  PAZ'  PRICES 

WhWMBI 


' CURRENCY  BASKET 


TXDLLAR  PAZ".  1 UNIT  ' 

“EURO  PAZ",  1 UNIT 

SDSL 


155.6765 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  EXCHANGE  RATES  EEE23 

E2IE2S3 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


BANKNOTES 


PURCHASE.  "SALE 


S A.  . . 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE  ' 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY:  . 
DENMARK 
FINLAND 
CANADA 
.AUSTRALIA  . 
SOUTH  AFRICA 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY  - 
.JAPAN  '■■■  ■ -v 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING  1 
MARK  ..  1. 

FRANC  1 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  1 
KRONA  1 
KRONE . .1 

KRONE  1 
MARK  .1 
DOLLAR  1 
DOLLAR  1 
RANt>  , 1 

FRANC  - 10 
SCHILLING  10 
LIRE  . 1000 

YEN  1000 


146.4662 
212:3759 
56-18(8 
. 18.2171 
49.7710 
68.2031 
' 18.9086 
19.5028 

15.36& 
26.0199 
1 15.2188 
141,1042 
I20.S38J 
27.4795 
79:81 80 
90.57*9 
652.4106 


148.2938 
215.0260 
56.8829 
18-4445 
50.3921 
69.0542 
19.1446 
19,7462 
155567 
265446; 
116.6565 
142.8649 
122.0425 
27.8225 
: :-80.S  141 
-.9L7092 
6605514 


. 145.1700 
210,4900 
. . 55.6800 
17.4200 
49J300 
673900 
18.4900 
19.0700 
15.0300 
- ,25.4500’ 
( 13.2800 
134.8200 
101. 5500 


150.3300 
217:9800 
57.6600 
. 18.7000 
51.0800 
70.0000 
19.4100 
20.0200 
15.7700 
26.7100 
118.2600 
146.1300 
128.9100 


79.1100  81.9200 

85.7300  92.9700 
646.6300  669.6200 


FURTHER  details  at  our  international  department 

4 AHUZAT  BAYIT  ST-,  TEL  AVIV, 

TEL.  629414,  AND  AT  ALL  OUR  BRANCHES.  


mnw  miZRflKB  nanw  <$> 


Embalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv,  96  Hayarkon  St., 
Tel.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


CORRECTION 

Please  note  time  of  event 

■ Kedem  Synagogue 

20  Cariebach  St.,  Tel  Aviv 
invites  you  ' to  a symposium 
between 

Justice  Haim  Cohn 
and 

Prof.  Yeshayahu  Leibowitz 
on 

Religious  Pluralism  . 
in  Israel 

on  Tue.,  March  20,  1984  at' 


Haifa  District  Court 
Legacies  file  373/84 
IN  the  MATTER  of  the  estate  of  the 
late  ETTA  KAUFMAN  deceased  on 
November  14,  1961. 

PETITIONER:  Harry  Peter  Kaufman 
CITATION:  . 

Be  it  known  that  application  has 

been  submitted  to  tha  above  court 
requesting  a succession  order  in 
respect  of  the  above  deceased. 
Anyone  considering  be  has  a claim 
on  the  estate  and  who  wishes  to 
se  the  making  of  an  order. 


Haifa  District  Court 
Probate  file  498/84 
IN  THE  MATTER  of  the  will  of  the 
late  C7PRA  WASSNER  deceased  oej 
November  26.  1973. 

Petitioner'.  Roth  Altschuler 

CITATION: 

Be  it  known  that  an  application  has 
been  made  to  the  above  court  for 
probate  of  the  will  of  die  above 
deceased.  Anyone  who  wishes  to 
oppose  this  request  must  submit  bis 
objection  within  15  days  of  the 
publication  of  this  notice,  failing 


publication  of  this  notice,  failin 
which  the  court  will  make  sue! 
order  as  it  deems  fit. 

B.GOor 

Judge.  Registrar 


ikdi  ifh-uk^y.m 


Athletic  takeover 


Monday,  March  i9.  1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Seven 


Carl  Lewis — champion  in  style 


Peter  Vosotu,  president  of  the 
Florida-bused  high-technology 
trading  con^any  Nochota  Inter- 
rndoful,  is  here  for  the  signing  of 
an  agreement  to  .ffistrflHite  Hbit 
computers  in  the  U.S. 


Hapoalim  launches 
special  campaign 

TEL  AVIV.  — Bank  Hapoalim  has 
embarked  on  a “client  investment 
and  savings  campaign”  which  will 
run  till  the  end  of  April.  During  this 
time  the  bank  will  concentrate  on 
advising  all  those  “working”  with 
the  bank  on  the  best  ways  to  invest 
their  funds  in  these  “very  fluid 
times,”  according  to  a bank  release. 

This  will  include  the  best  use  of 
funds  maturing  from  savings 
schemes,  compulsory  loans  and 
funds  for  advanced  training.  Clients 
will  also  be  advised  of  the  wide 
variety  of  investment  channels  now 
existing  for  short,  medium  and  long 
periods. 

During  the  campaign,  clients  will 
be  offered  special  conditions  on 
short-term  deposits  as  well  as  on 
long-term  investments.  Discounts 
will  also  be  ofTered  on  the  purchase 
of  certificates  of  participation  in  all 
mutual  funds  managed  by  Bank 
Hapoalim  and  Lahak  (the  mutual 
funds  management  company  of  the 
American-Israe]  Bank  network). 

Another  feature  is  the  higher  in- 
terest rates  offered  on  pakam  (short- 
term deposit)  accounts  destined  to 
-go  into  savings  schemes  or  provi- 
dent funds.  One  such  plan  allows 
depositors  in  pakam  accounts  to 
receive  additional  interest,  if  the 
money  is  re-deposited  in  a savings 
scheme  or  a provident  fund. 

This  arrangement  applies  to 
deposits  for  all  periods  of  more  than 
seven  days.  The  additional  interest 
for  depositors  under  this  arrange- 
mei7?->can- ; reach  _2,83_  pef..  cent  Jl 
month  .nr  certain'  cases.  (This  is  “an 
effective  annual  rate  of  up  to  "104 
per  cent.)  The  additional  interest  is 
especially  high  for  those  depositing 
relatively  snail  sums. 

For  example,  if  IS30.000  is 
deposited  for  seven  days,  it  will  gain 
an  additional  2.83  per  cent  interest  a 
month,  which  adds  up  to  about 
IS  195.  This  amount,  if  redeposhed 
for  14  days,  will  eam  an  additional 
interest  of  1.75  per  cent,  or  an  ad- 
ditional IS241. 


DOGMOR  DOG  FOOD 

10  kg.  packs  delivered  10  your  home 
IS  2200  including  VAT 
•and  Iree  home  delivery  • 

HAGARIN 

Tel.  03-296631.  6S6510.  755353 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  - Some  5,000  runners, 
including  foreigners  from  15 
countries,  will  set  out  today 
between  9 a.m.  and  9.30  am.  from 
Rehov  Remez,  next  to  the  Histadrut 
Headquarters,  in  Hapoel  s annual 
Tel  Aviv  marathon,  mini-marathon 
and  6-km.  mass  “fun  run.” 

Hapoel  spokesman  Yitzhak  Ale- 
jem  said  yesterday  that  he  is  appeal- 
ing to  the  public  to  participate  in 
the  event  in  a real  carnival  spirit, 
not  only  because  this  is  suitable  for 
Purim.  but  because  this  is  the  at- 
titude taken  to  marathons  in  great 
cities  around  the  globe.  He  hopes 


that  motorists  will  not  mind  dis- 
locations in  traffic  and  that 
enthusiastic  crowds  will  line  the 
streets  to  cheer  the  gallant  runners. 

A beefed-up  contingent  of  police 
will  be  on  hand  to  control  traffic. 
Some  streets  may  be  closed,  but, 
Alcjem  hopes,  for  not  more  than  an 
hour. 

The  route  wiH  bf  as  foDon:  from  AriororofT 
ihwg  Bloch,  Ibn  CxviroL  Vctodi  Hale*l. 
RoihscUld.  put  the  Mure  An4loriu  to 
DhcugoB,  the  tntare  length  of  DiutgaK. 
Rokacb.  the  “PI!"  janctkM.  Herzllyi  Road, 
Abba  Hillcl  aod  Bialik  ta  Runt  Gu,  Sblkna 
B»li,  Boei  Du>  Street,  TV  “mini"  returns  to 
Rest!  via  Breadeia,  wfaile  participants  la  the 
fall  naratboB  retrace  tbeir  steps  after  going  back 
to  Rokacb, 

Hapoel  yesterday  evening  beU  the  rratUtkoal 
pre-aaratbon  pasta  part;  for  romped  dors  at  Tel 
Avlt't  Runada  Continental  Hold. 


Bomb  threat  causes  Coimors-Lendl  draw 


ROTTERDAM  (Reuter).  — Jimmy 
Connors  and  Czechoslovak  Ivan 
Lendl  called  off  their  final  in  the 
Rotterdam  Grand  Prix  tennis  tour- 
nament here  yesterday  after  it  was 
interrupted  by  a bomb  threat  in  the 
second  set. 

Tournament  officials  said  the  two 
players  were  prepared  to  reschedule 
the  match  in  Rotterdam  after  the 
two-week  Wimbledon  cham- 
pionships starting  on  June  25. 

Lendl,  who  took  the  first  set  6-0, 
in  23  minutes  and  was  leading  Con- 
nors 1-0  set,  had  established  ab- 
solute superiority.  But  he  had  to 
catch  a plane  in  time  to  play  a 


match  today  in  the  U.S. 

The  threat  was  telephoned  to  the 
stadium  by  a man  speaking  English 
and  claiming  to  represent  an  anti- 
capitalist  organization.  He  said  ex- 
plosive hidden-  in  a bag  near  the 
court  would  explode  at  1300  GMT. 

No  explosion  took  place  and  no 
bomb  has  been  found,  officials  said. 
The  tournament  is  sponsored  by 
Algemene  Bank  Nederland  (ABN), 
one  of  the  Netherlands*  largest 
banks. 

In  Palm  Beach,  Chris  Evert  Uoyi  beat  Cart* 
ing  Bassett  6-3,  6-3.  and  Bomrie  Gadosek 
defeated  Zma  Garrison  6-34-7,  7-5  7-5,  te 
reach  the  finals  of  the  Virginia  SUms  of  Florida 


Oxford  crew  break  record 


LONDON  (Reuter).  — Oxford's 
powerful  rowers  set  a record  time  as 
they  scored  their  ninth  consecutive 
victory  over  Cambridge  in  the  an- 
nual University  Boat  Race  on  the 
River  Thames  here  yesterday. 

Oxford  romped  away  to  win  the 
1 30th  race  between  the  traditional 
rivals  by  3 H lengths,  clocking  16 
minutes  45  seconds  to  better  the 
previous  mark,  set  by  an  Oxford 
crew  in  1976,  by  13  seconds. 

The  race  was  delayed  24  hours 
after  the  Cambridge  boat  broke  in 
two  following  a collision  with  a tug 
just  minutes  before  Saturday’s  start. 

• Cambridge  rowed  yesterday  in  a 


boat  loaned  by  the  British  national 
squad  but  were  never  a match  for 
the  heavier  Oxford  crew.  But  they 
too  beat  the  old  record,  crossing  the 
finish  line  12  seconds  behind  Ox- 
ford. 

Oxford's  president  and  number 
six.  Graham  Jones,  an  Australian, 
paid  tribute  to  the  way  Cambridge 
overcame  Saturday’s  embarrass- 
ment: “It  must  have  been  an  in- 
credible strain  on  them,  yet  they 
gave  us  a tough  race.  They  made  us 
work  hard  all  the  way  and  h's  a 
compliment  to  our  strength,  fitness 
and  determination  that  we  managed 
to  hold  them  ofT.*’  he  said. 


Border’s  great  knock  Celtic  SUTge 


Post  Sports  Staff 

Alan  Border,  the  Australian  vice- 
captain, and  Test  newcomer  Dean 
Jones,  saved  Australia  from  a crisis 
in  the  second  Test  against  the  West 
Indies  at  Port-of-Spain.  Coming 


Border  ended  with  98  not  out  and 
Jones  got  48.  West  Indies  are  54  for 
1.  So  much  time  has  been  lost 
through  rain  that  a draw  seems 
likely. 

la  Colombo,  Sri  Luka,  all  o«  for  174, 
scemtd  to  be  in  a hopeten  poritioa  when  New 
Zealand  reached  164  for  5 at  the  close  of  play  oa 
Saiarday.  Bat  tiu  Sri  Lankans  tore  the  Khri  tall 
to  tiueds,  dismissing  there  far  192.  Then  Sri 
Luka  readied  123  Tor  2,  after  being  13  lor  2, 
doe  id  a Richard  Hadke  assault.  But  Sldatb 
Wettireaai  sad  Roy  Dias  weathered  the  storm. 


Siding  results 


A twonlay  jumping  competition  over  the  week- 
end piodaced  the  follow! eg  icaalts: 

Satarday; 

Class  A:  1.  Lawreacc  Bllsa.  2 Ran  Weinstein. 
3.  Nnrit  Givoai. 

Class  B:  1 Kenny  Lalo.  2.  AdJ  Lclbowftz.  3. 
Nancy  ZdtHa. 

Sunday: 

Class  A:  1.  Lawrence  Bliss.  2.  Rntkic 
Feinmaa.  3.  Rotbie  Fefaanan  (oa  a different 
'horse). 

Class  B:  1.  Adi  Lelbowte.  2.  David  Moses.  3. 
Kenny  Lalo  and  Nancy  ZcbJio. 

Chfldrea:  1.  Itai  Frdberger.  2.  Mark  Segal.  3 
Yosci  Cohen. 


Hockey 


TEL  AVIV.  — Israel's  national  hockey  team 
Friday  scored  sa  easy  6-0  victory  over  a tide 
from  the  visiting  HMS  Hydra,  la  a match  it  the 
Wingate  Institute  limited  to  30  mioates. 

Later  the  locals  and  the  Brirbh  saOore  mixed 
to  play  a friendly  game. 


The  sports  pages  are  edited  by 
Philip  Gillon  and  Yaron  Kenan. 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  — Boston's 
Robert  Parish  scored  eight  of  his 
game-high  22  points  in  the  third 
quarter  in  Atlanta  on  Saturday  night 
as  the  Celtics  romped  to  a 103-88 
National  Basketball  Association 
victory  over  tht Hawks.  : 

. The  Celtics,  the  Atlantic  Division 
leaders  who  have  won  eight  of  their 
last  nine  games,  broke  a 45-45  tie 
late  in  the  first  half  on  a jump  shot 
• by  Dennis  Johnson  and  led  52-47  at 
the  half.  They  surged  to  a 17-point 
lead  three  times  in  the  third  period 
and  led  83-69  after  three  periods. 

In  other  NBA  action.  It  was  the 
New  York  Knlcks  over  the  Kansas 
City  Kings,  123-109;  the  New  Jersey 
Nets  over  the  Indiana  Pacers,  100-98; 
the  Utah  Jazz  beat  the  Dallas 
Mavericks,  JIB-103  (Dantley  40); 
the  Portland  Trail  Blazers  downed 
the  Golden  State  Warriors,  133-96; 
the  Los  Angeles  Lakers  defeated  the 
Houston  Rockets,  123-111;  and  the 
Philadelphia  76ers  won  over  the 
Phoenix  Sons,  131-112. 

In  New  York  City,  Bernard  King 
scored  38  points,  the  25th  time  this 
season  with  30  or  more,  and  helped 
stifle  a late  Kansas  City  railv  as  the 
Knicks  handed  the  Kings  a *123-109 
defeat. 


Softball 

By  JACK  LEON 

TEL  AVIV.  — Women  members  of  the  Israel - 
Softball  League  usangiuated  tbeir  first  fell 
season  of  competition  over  the  weekend,  when 
Kfar  Shmaryafau's  American  International 
School  scored  a double  soccesa  in  the  opening 
matches  of  a rotmd-roblo  spring  tournament. 

The  A1S  beat  Td  Ariv  24-14  on  Friday  at  the 
Spoelek  Held  here  aod  then  yesterday  rooted 
tbeir  Kibbotz  Galon  hosts  15-1.  Ibe  second  and 
third  weekends  of  the  tournament  will  be  played 
off  at  Ramat  Eshkd  Is  fee  capital,  wife 
Jem— lam  joining  fee  other  three  participants. 

The  softball  league's  sixth  season  of  com  peti- 
tion for  men  begins  next  weekend,  wife  up  to  20 
teams  expected  to  participate. 


ONE  OF 
A KIND 


Clip  this  Letter  and  affix  it  to 
the  entry  form.  Save  the 
complete  series  of  12  con- 
test letters  — G*0*V*l*p« 
T»0*E-G*Y»P«T  could  • 
spell  "Bon  Voyage"  for  you! 

• V.I.P.  Tours 
130  Hayarkon  St.. 

Tel  Aviv 
03-2491 85/8  • 


THE 
ujinDmiu 
HOTR 

JERUJAlEfn 

There  are  many  hotels 
in  Jerusalem... 

But  only  one  super 
3star  hotel 

* Kosher  restaurants 

* Sabbath  elevator 

* 133  Air  conditioned  rooms 

* Complete  facilities  for  all 
types  of  functions 

‘ Walking  distance  to  the 
center  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  Old  City 

3 fTlendele  St.  Ta/bieh, 
Jerusalem  92147.  Israel, 
Tel.  02-663111 
Telex  26536 


NEW  YORK  (Reuier).  - He  lives 
in  a style  befiuing  perhaps  ihc 
world’s  greatest  aihlete  — a huge 
house  in  Houston  with  servants  2nd 
all  the  trappings  cf  wealth  — even 
Lhough  he  is  technically  an  amateur. 

his  3 sign  of  the  times  in  Western 
track-and-field  athletics. 

Bui  C arl  Lewis  says  his  grand 
lifestyle  would  be  increased  im- 
measurably if  he  achieved  his  ambi- 
tion of  becoming  the  first  athlete 
since  Jesse  Owens  in  I9?6  to  win 
four  gold  medals  in  the  Summer 
Olympics  in  Los  Angeles. 

"If  1 won  four  golds,  it  would  be 
worth  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars." Lhe  22-year-old  Lewis  said 
here  as  he  was  honoured  as  the 
“Black  Athlete  of  the  Year.” 

The  affable,  candid  Lewis  does 
not  deny  that  he  lives  in  splen- 
dour. even  though,  technically,  any 
money  he  makes  from  athletics  goes 
into  a trust  fund  that  he  cannot 
louch  until  he  leaves  the  amateur 
ranks.  The  $25,000  prize  he 
received  here  for  his  laiesi  honour 
will  also  go  into  his  fund. 

Most  of  the  money  Lewis  has 
received  — believed  to  be  in  the 
realm  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  — has  come  from  commer- 
cial endorsements,  mainly  from  the 
Nike  shoe  and  Fuji-Xerox  com- 
panies. 

Lewis  recalled  how  he  met  Owens 
he  has  earned  as  . the  worid's 
premier  track  star.  But  when  asked 
if  he  would  consider  a career  in 
professional  football,  where  salaries 
average  about  $150,000  2 year,  he 
smiled  and  said:  “They  could  never 
pay  me  enough  money." 

A triple  gold-medallist  at  last 
year’s  world  championships  in 
Helsinki.  Lewis  is  convinced  he  can 
win  gold  medals  at  Los  Angeles  in 
the  TOO  and  200  metres,  the  long 
jump,  in  which  he  holds  the  world 
indoor  record  of  8.79  metres,  and  in 
the  four  by  100  metres  relay.  Those 
were  the  same  events  in  which  the 
legendary  Owens  — Lewis’ 
boyhood  hero  — ■ captured  four  gold 
medals  in  1936  in  establishing 
himself  as  the  greatest  track  star  in 
history. 

Lewis  recalled  how  he  met  Owiies 
when  he  was  12  years  old.  “That 
was  very  special  to  me,  and  Jesse 


Owens  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  ever  since.” 

“I  think  my  best  chance  at  a gold 
is  in  lhe  long  jump.  My  most  dif- 
ficult will  be  the  200.  which  I’ve 
only  run  about  eight  times.”  he  said. 
“I  think  i’m  proudest  of  my  ac- 
complishments in  the  long  jump, 
where  I feel  I’ve  been  a pioneer. 
Before  I came  along,  not  many  peo- 
ple even  paid  attention  to  it,  and 
most  thought  it  was  a boring  event.” 

Lewis’s  major  goal  is  to  surpass 
the  outdoor  world  record  of  8.90m. 
(29  feet  2*4  inches)  set  by  Bob 
Beamon  in  (he  rarefied  altitude  of 
Mexico  City  in  1968.  “1  think  30 
feet  19. 1 5m.)  is  attainable,  but  I’ll  be 
happy  to  do  29  feet  this  year,”  he 
said.  “I've  got  to  approach  it  in 
stages.” 

Would  he  be  disappointed  if  he 
failed  to  win  four  gold  medals  in  Los 
Angeles?  “No,  not  at  all,”  he  said, 
"Although  I think  people  almost  ex- 
pect it  because  of  the  media.  I'm 
not  really  out  to  break  records  and 
win  medals.  I compete  because  I 
love  it  and  because  I’m  having  fun. 

Lewis,  who  also  holds  the  world 
indoor  60-year  record,  dropped  out 
of  the  University  of  Houston  a year 
and  a half  ago,  but  said  he  eventual- 
ly planned  to  return  to  get  his 
degree.  Apart  from  his  track  career 
and  commercial  endorsements,  he 
has  been  working  as  a sports 
reporter  for  a Houston  television 
company  for  the  last  month. 

And  recently  Lewis  embarked  on 
a new  career  — as  a singer.  “I  made' 
a disco  single,  which  is  supposed  to. 
be  released  in  late  April,”  he  said.; 

The  title  of  the  song?  “it’s  ’Going 
for  the  Gold,’  ” Lewis  revealed. 


SPEND  AN  EVENING  IN 
SWITZERLAND  THIS  WEEK 

FROM  THURSDAY  15th  MARCH  TO  WEDNESDAY  28th  MARCH 
The  Master  Chefs  cf  the  American  Colony  Hotel  are  pleased  to 
- — trwiteLyoiJKtc  one  of  thetf-fesZwe  evaatho* -of  .Snirj«;.fiuisme: 
” ; Also  Swiss  music- bv  musaaans  direct  f rom . Sv/i tzeciand,  „ . r 

The  superb  a la  carte  menu  includes  such  continental 
3-  delicacies  as  Swiss  barley  or  morel  soup,  smoked  trout, 
i oordon  bleu,  smoked  ham.  sausages,  air  dried  beef. 

~ chestnuts  and  whipped  cream.  Swiss  carrot  cakes... 

BtQQKfiKL  and  much  more.  Try  our  special  fondues:  fondue 
^“"^^^bourguignon,  fondue  chinois  or  cheese  fondue. 

Special  advance  reservations  needed 

for  fondue  , — ... . 

authentically , 
deliciously  Swiss,  it'll 
make  you  want  to  yodel!i§; 

From  $2— $14  per  item. 

Reservations  required. 

From  7:30  p.m. 

Swiss  music  only  on 
Thursday.  Friday  .Saturday 
and  Sunday  nights. 

We  accept  American  Express.  '<?. 

Visa,  Mastercharge.  Eurocard 
and  Isracard. 


AMERICAN  COLONY 
HOTEL 

Nablus  Road,  Jerusalem. 
02-282421 


by  Col.  David  Ben-Asher 
translated  by  Miriam  Schlesinger 


Because  the  "typical''  Israeli  soldier  can  be  anyone  from  an  : 
eighteen-year-old  student  to  a sedentary  executive  of  fifty,  lhe 
Israel  Defense  Forces  {IDF)  created  a program  of  physical  fitness 
and  self-defense  suitable  for  everyone.  FIGHTING  FIT  is  based 
on  the  IDF's  official  manual.  It  is  an  instruction  guide  to  fitness 
and  self-defense,  for  men  and  women,  complete  with 
illustrations  and  photographs.  .FIGHTING  FIT  was  written  by 
the  former  head  of  combat  fitness  in  the  IDF.  Published  by 
Perigree  Books.  220  pages,  softcover. 

PRICE:  IS  1393 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post.  POB  81.  Jerusalem  91000. 

Please  send  me  FIGHTING  FIT.  I enclose  s cheque  for 
IS  1393. 

NAME. 

annapcc. 

— 

Price  velid  until  March  31,  1984. 


Monday 


March  19,  1984 


4ri  Ruih 
Ediltir  and 
Managing  Direct  nr 


Erwin  Frenkel 
Editor 


Death  of  an  armistice  Dry  B^? 
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Police  chase  each  other 


NOT  SINCE  the  ‘‘war  of  the  generals"  in  1973  which  erupted  in 
the  army  even  before  the  Yom  Kippur  War  was  over,  has  the 
public  witnessed  the  kind  of  bloodletting  that  has  now  struck 
the  police.  In  the  case  of  the  army,  many  of  the  generals 
involved  retired  after  the  war,  and  those  who  stayed  on  were 
then  retired  after  the  Agranat  Commission  report. 

The  mutual  accusations  aired  in  public  yesterday  by  the 
police's  very  top  officers  demonstrated,  if  this  was  still 
necessary,  that  a similar  act  of  major  surgery  will  be  needed  if 
the  police  are  ever  to  recover  from  the  present  internal  crisis. 
As  generally  occurs  in  such  conflicts,  the  issue  of  substance 
which  sparked  the  flames  - whether  and  why  an  early  police 
intelligence  report  on  what  became  known  as  the  Temple 
Mount  gang  was  ignored  - has  been  eclipsed  by  the  war  of  the 
contending  police  factions. 

Obviously  this  factional  bitterness  would  not  have  emerged 
with  such  sudden  fury  had  it  not  been  festering  for  some  time. 
That  is  apparently  the  reason  for  the  Inspector-General’s 
decision  to  press  for  no  less  than  a criminal  charge  against 
Nitzav-Mishne  Assaf  Hefetz  for  confirming  the  accuracy  of  a 
prior  leak  to  the  press.  That  also  lies  behind  the  willingness  of 
other  officers  to  rally  behind  Hefetz,  and  that  is  what  apparent- 
ly explains  the  acrid  denunciations  of  Tel  Aviv  District 
Commander  Avraham  Turgeman. 

This  factional  strife  cannot  be  understood  solely  on  personal 
grounds.  It  derives  also  from  a total  absence  of  ministerial 
direction  and  control,  from  frustrations  about  police  operation- 
al conditions,  and  from  tensions  between  career  officers  and 
those  recruited  from  outside  the  system,  usually  the  army. 

It  is  characteristic  that  both  Hefetz  and  the  chief  of  opera- 
tions, Zvi  Bar,  now  suddenly  seen  as  leaders  of  the  “opposi- 
tion," came  to  their  police  posts  from  the  army  and  the  Border 
Police.  Like  the  former  Inspector-General,  Herzi  Shafir,  an 
army  general  who  was  ultimately  deposed  by  Dr.  Burg,  the 
minister,  the  outsiders  are  recruited  to  top  police  posts 
precisely  in  order  to  infuse  the  force  with  new  juice.  But 
inevitably  they  run  into  resistance  when  they  threaten  estab- 
lished ways  and  established  interests. 

But  whatever  the  reasons  for  the  present  convulsion,  it  is 
plain  that  the  factions  have  now  gone  beyond  the  point  of  no 
return.  After  yesterday’s  public  recriminations,  it  does  not 
seem  possible  to  mend  the  rifts  at  the  top. 

As  in  the  past.  Dr.  Burg,  still  on  patrol  in  Europe,  will 
probably  seek  to  stop  the  hemorrhage  by  expelling  the  new 
blood  and  staying  with  the  old.  The  question  is  whether  the 
illness  in  the  police  has  not  become  too  rampant  to  permit  of  his 
old  remedies.  " 


IN  THE  WAKE  of  President  Amin 
Jem  ay  el’s  unilateral  cancellation  of 
Lhe  May  17.  1983  agreement 
between  Lebanon  and  Israel,  ques- 
tions have  arisen  regarding  the  legal 
status  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  Clearly.  Israel  is  now  free 
under  general  international  law  to 
take  appropriate  measures  to 
protect  its  northern  border  and  to 
prevent  hostile  actions  from 
neighbouring  territory.  Some  have 
sought  to  argue  that  the  1949  Israel- 
Lcbanese  Armistice  Agreement  is 
still  available  as  an  instrument  for 
regulating  relations  between  Israel 
and  Lebanon.  But  this  is  a fallacious 
argument.  By  its  own  actions, 
Lebanon  long  ago  effectively  put  an 
end  to  that  agreement. 

In  1967,  in  the  period  leading  up 
to  the  Six  Day  War,  Lebanon  acted 
in  a warlike  manner,  quite  inconsis- 
tent with  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
agreement.  It  aligned  itself  formally 
with  the  Arab  war-front  arrayed 
against  Israel.  Thus,  on  May  30, 

1 967.  the  Lebanese  president 
proclaimed  that  Lebanon  “will 
commit  all  its  resources  to  the  war 
effort:"  and  the  following  day  the 
prime  minister  announced  that  his 
country  “had  not  hesitated  to  ad- 
vance to  the  battle  front”  With  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities  on  June  5, 
Lebanese  military  planes  violated 
Israeli  air  space  near  Metulla,  as  a 
result  of  which  one  was  shot  down. 

When  on  June  8,  the  Israeli 
representative  to  the  Israeli- 
Lebanese  Armistice  Commission 
requested  a meeting  with  his 
Lebanese  counterpart,  the  request 
was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a meeting  could  not  be  con- 
templated “in  the  light  of  the  state 
of  war  with  Israel.”  And  eight 
months  later,  on  February  16,  1968 


the  prime  minister  declared  in 
parliament  that  his  country  was  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Israel. 


IT  IS  ABUNDANTLY  clear  that  by 
its  actions.  Lebanon  materially 
violated  the  1949  armistice  agree- 
ment. and,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law,  left 
the  other  party,  Israel,  free  to 
declare  that  the  armistice  was  no 
longer  in  force.  . 

B ut  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough, 
on  November  3,  1969,  Lebanon 
made  a pact  with  the  PLO  — the 
Cairo  Agreement  — whereby  not 
only  were  the  terrorists  granted  free 
rein  to  operate  against  Israel  from 
Lebanese  territory,  but  Lebanon 
committed  itself  to  facilitating  such 
action.  Subsequently,  this  agree- 
ment was  formally  confirmed  in  two 
other  agreements  between  the 
Lebanese  government  and  the  PLO. 


agreement.”  On  February  2,  1970, 
Eban  formally  announced  that  “it  is 
Israel’s  declared  policy  that  neither 
the  armistice  agreements  nor  die 
commissions  set  up  under  those 
agreements  are  any  longer  in 
force.” 


Ak)KlOUWC6P. 

THAT  ^ 
tuOUT...  . 


“Re-coGUize". 
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GIVEN  THIS  state  of  affairs,  it  is 
clear  that  the  armistice  agreement 
with  Lebanon  is  no  longer  in  force. 
To  revive  it  would  require  fresh 
Lebanese  and  Israeli  consent.  But 
surely  it  is  not  in  Israel’s  political  in- 
terest .to  give  its  consent  to-  such  a 
revival. 


s! 


Whatever  life  was  still  left  in  the 
armistice  agreement  was  snuffed 
out  completely  by  this  blatant  act  in 
support  of  aggressive  terror.  It  may 
be  recalled  that  the  agreement 
specifically  forbade  all  forms  of 
hostile  action  from  the  territory  of 
the  parties,  whether  by  regular  or  ir- 
regular forces.  This  did  not  prevent 
Lebanon  from  proclaiming  that 
“the  Palestine  armed  struggle  con- 
forms to  the  Lebanese  national  in- 
terest.” 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
the  then  foreign  minister,  Abba 
Eban.  declared  in  the  Knesset  that 
the  government  of  Israel,  since 
1967.  had  regarded  Lebanon  as  hav- 
ing decided  “to  go  along  with  the 
other  Arab  states  in  considering 
itself  in  a state  of  war  with  Israel  — 
something  which  in  itself  has 
brought  an  end  to  the  armistice 


It  is  common  knowledge  that  As- 
sad and  Co.  prefer  to  rest  the  Arab- 
Israeli  relationship  exclusively  on 
the  basis  of  the  armistice  agree- 
ments. since  these  have  consistently 
been  viewed  by  the  Arab  states  as 
purely  military  arrangements  which 
enable  the  parties  to  reserve  all 
other  rights.  This  suits  their  pur- 
poses perfectly,  since  it  in  no  way 
entails  a political-diplomatic  ar- 
rangement which  might  smack  of 
normalization,  not  to  speak  of 
peace,  with  Israel. 


IT  IS  NOT  [THG 
R3f?  noWinG  UNiyeesrjy 


"THAT  THIS 
MAN)  LOST.. 


£6£CTiONlS. 


For  those  Arab  states  such  as 
Syria  whose  aim  is  the  liquidation  of 
the  Jewish  state,  an  armistice  agree- 
ment is  but  a temporary  pause  in  a 
relentless  Arab  campaign.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  Assad  took  such  ex- 
ception to  the  May  17  Israelj- 
Lebanese  agreement.  It  was  too 
close  to  a formal  peace  treaty  to  be 
tolerated.  Now  that  Lebanon  has 
cancelled  the  agreement,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  accom- 
modate the  Arab  rejectionist  front 
and  entertain,  even  for  a moment, 
Che  thought  of  acquiescing  in  die 
terms  of  an  armistice  agreement 


which  is  portrayed  not  as  a 
preliminary  to,  but  as  the  reverse  off. 
peace  settlement.  In  addition,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
reference  to  the  1949  agreement 
means  a return  to  UN  auspices, 
something  which,  in  the  light  of  pre- 
sent realities,  can  hardly  be  viewed 
by  Israel  with  equanimity.  The  less 
Israel  is  compelled  to  resort  to  UN 
machinery  for  its  security  needs,  the 
happier  it  will  be. 

Our  security  needs  in  the  north 
must  be*  protected  to  our  satisfac- 
tion. Our  relations  with  Lebanon 
must  be  premised  on  securing  this 
vital  interest.  Having  spurned  an 
ideal  arrangement  which  would 
have  freed  it  of  all  alien  forces,  in- 


cluding those  of  Syria  and  the  PLO,  ' | (V 
Lebanon  cannot  now  expect,  to  hide  . v* 1 
behind  the  tattered  remnants  of  the  , ■. 

1 949  agreement.  Lebanon  must  face  ‘ p] 
up  to  the  consequences  of  its  ac- 
tions  and  to  its  responsibility  under 
international  law  to  forestall  hostile  > T ^ 
incursions  from  its  territory^  Israel  |J]  jjp 
remains  free  to  act  in  accordance  ’ v* 
with  its  own  best  interests.  The  r » • ‘ 

come,  ultimately,  will  have  to  be  ^ y:  -*■ 
some  sort  of  newly-defined  legal  ar- 
rangement and  agreed  machinery  to  7 : 
ensure  peaceful  borders  and  normal 
peaceful  relations. 


)[f  seel* 
fider  iv 
iiLebaj 


The  writer  is  a senior  lecturer  in  inter- 
national relations'  at  the  Hebrew  Vntver- 
sftv.  • - 


NO  DOUBT  IT  IS  the  iconoclasm 
inherited  from  my  ancestors  that 
makes  me  naturally  suspicious  of 
those  who  wield  power  or  claim  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  “the  ma- 
jority.” All  too  often  they  ptpve  to 
be  irresponsible,  opportunistic  and 
bereft  of  a sense  of  proportion. 

Just  as  there  are  “religious” 
spokesmen  among  us  whose  own 
conduct  is  far  from  godly  and 
political  leaders  whose  actions  are 
anything  but  statesmanlike,  so  there 
are  academicians  who  make  fools  of 


m unison 


By  GABRIEL  SIVAN 


they  open  their  mouths. 

Thus,  amid  all  the  nonsense  we 
have  been  hearing  and  reading  late- 
ly about  the  Angbelovici  affair, 
Aryeh  Rubinstein's  article  in  last 


Labour’s  calculated  risk  readers'  lett 


themselves  in  the  mass-medi^and— -J4ondayWenoafcm  ^«wr  came-aaa 
arbiters  of  culture  who  display  their  most  pleasant  surprise, 
ignorance  and  poor  taste  whenever  Many  people  in  Israel  — perhaps 


even  a real  majority  — would  agree 
with  every  word,  that  he  wrote;  the 
trouble  is,  of  course,  that  while  most 
of  us  see  through  the  false-  argu- 
ments on  this  and  other  curry#  is-  - 
sues,  wc  rarely  find. -the-time  or 
muster  the  energy'to  refute  them  as 
effectively  as  he  has  done. 


THE  LABOUR  PARTY  has  decided  once  more  to  try  and 
force  the  Likud’s  hands  and  bring  about  early  elections  this 
summer.  Seemingly  encouraged  by  recent  public  opinion  polls 
which  predict  that  the  Labour  Alignment  may  come  close  to  an 
absolute  majority  in  the  Knesset,  were  elections  to  be  held 
now.  party  chairman  Shimon  Peres  has  recommended  to  the 
party  leadership  to  make  a bold  move  at  this  juncture. 

With  the  economy  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  a withdrawal 
fTom  Lebanon  still  not  in  sight.  Labour  probably  reckons  that 
this  is  as  good  a time  as  any  for  such  a calculated  risk.  Elections 
as  early  as  this  summer  may  also  spare  Mr.  Peres  the  painful 
process  of  an  open  challenge  to  his  party  leadership  by  former 
prime  minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  possibly  also  by  former 
president  Yitzhak  Navon. 

Labour's  decision  to  press  for  a Knesset  vote  this  week  on 
early  elections  is  certainly  a calculated  risk,  for  if  it  fails, 
another  early  elections  bill  cannot  be  submitted  until  the  fall. 
The  novelty  of  its  decision  is  that  it  is  doing  so  without  the  prior 
assurance  of  any  of  the  potential  coalition  dissenters  that  they 
will  support  the  opposition  on  this  crucial  issue. 

Tami.  the  moderate  religious  party  with  wide  ethnic  support 
which  commands  three  votes  in  the  government  coalition,  has 
already  gone  on  record  that  it  prefers  to  wait  for  such  a move 
until  later  this  year.  Unless  Tami  reconsiders  its  position  at  the 
last  moment,  the  most  Labour  can  expect  is  that  it  might  abstain 
in  Thursday's  crucial  vote. 

That  puts  the  onus  on  the  less  than  handful  of  Likud 
dissenters  of  what  is  still  known  as  the  ruling  party’s  Liberal 
wing  and  on  the  remnant  of  two  Knesset  Members  of  the  late 
Moshe  Dayan’s  Telem  party.  Former  Knesset  Speaker  and 
former  energy  minister  Yitzhak  Berman,  who  quit  the  govern- 
ment in  September  1982  over  the  Sabra  and  Shatilla  massacre 
issue,  has  gone  on  record  a number  of  times  that  although  he 
would  not  bolt  the  coalition  to  help  form  an  alternative 
Labour-led  government,  he  would  be  inclined  to  support  an 
early  election  bill.  This  also  goes  for  his  Liberal  maverick 
partner.  Dror  Zeigerman.  On  a number  of  occasions  even 
Knesset  Speaker  Menahem  Savidor  echoed  some  of  Mr. 
Berman's  scathing  criticism  of  the  government’s  performance. 

The  former  Likud  ministers.  Yigael  Hurvitz  and  Mordechai 
Ben-Porat.  who  ran  in  1981  on  Dayan’s  Telem  ticket,  have  also 
not  spared  the  government  with  their  criticism.  Mr.  Ben-Porat 
only  recently  resigned  from  the  cabinet  in  protest  against  its 
dismal  record  and  its  internal  rifts.  He  went  on  record  seven 
weeks  ago  that  he  would  try  for  two  months  to  help  form  a 
broad  national  unity  government  - his  first  preference  - and, 
failing  that,  he  would  support  a bill  calling  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Knesset  and  early  elections. 

Mr.  Hurvitz,  the  second  Likud  finance  minister  whose  dire 
warnings  of  1980  have  all  come  true,  and  more,  has  been 
blasting  the  government’s  economic  policy  in  even  stronger 
terms  than  the  opposition.  Both  he  and  Mr.  Ben-Porat  are 
former  Labour  Party  members  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  find 
any  plausible  reason  why  they  should  support  the  present 
regime  at  this  stage.  Even  their  activist  policy  of  the  Dayan 
school  in  support  of  settlements  in  areas  of  the  West  Bank  that 
are  not  heavily  populated,  has  long  been  exceeded  by  the 
nationalist  wing  of  the  Likud  coalition. 

Labour's  optimism  that  its  chances  for  success  this  time  are 
brighter  than  generally  assumed  is  perhaps  based  on  confiden- 
tial promises  from  these  quarters.  Berman.  Hurvitz  and 
Ben-Porat  are  known  as  political  leaders  who  still  abide  by 
certain  principles.  Their  integrity  may  convince  them  that  their 
moment  of  truth  has  come. 

With  the  opposition  commanding  56  votes  in  the  House  -50 
of  the  Labour  Alignment,  two  of  Shinui  and  four  of  the 
Communists*  Democratic  From  - even  three  individual  defec- 
tions from  the  coalition  and  the  abstention  by  Tami  might  swing 
the  vote  in  favour  of  early  elections,  not  just  by  a fluke.  Such  a 
vote  would  not  come  a moment  too  soon  and  may  be  worth 
Labour’s  calculated  risk. 


ECONOMIC  DISASTER 


RABBIS’  WISDOM 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  — As  a visitor  from  the 
U.S.A.  and  a friend  of  the  Stale  of 
Israel,  I am  distressed  to  find, 
wherever  we  go,  that  merchants 
quote  prices  in  U.S.  dollars  for  the 
service  or  merchandise  being 
purchased.  In  some  instances,  a 
conversion  to  shekels  is  quoted,  but 
only  upon  request.  The  nation's  cur- 
rency is  the  shekel,  not  the  dollar, 
and  therefore,  it  would  appear  that 
such  requests  for  U.S.  dollars  are.  al 
the  very  least,  highly  improper. 

When  a major  international  hotel 
chain  with  several  units  in  Israel  in- 
forms its  guests  formally  that  they 
will  be  billed  in  U.S.  dollars  as  of 
March  1.  1984,  the  fear  of  economic 
disaster  is  heightened  im- 
measurably. It  appears  that  the 


same  people  and  the  same  com- 
panies that  proudly  espouse  the 
cause  of  Israel  and  sponsor 
programmes  Lo  insure  the  safety  and 
security  of  Israel  bow  to  the  pres- 
sures of  economics  and  engage  in 
the  distasteful  practice  of  cur- 
rency regulation  evasion.  That  ac- 
tivity can  threaten  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  nation  if  it  gets  out  of 
hand. 

Some  solution  must  be  found 
quickly.  Delay  will  only  make  the 
eventual  solution  more  costly.  We 
must  look  to  our  leaders  to  guide  us 
out  of  a financial  situation  which  is 
worsening.  Too  many  nations  have 
fallen  prey  to  economic  disaster  for 
us  lo  ignore  the  danger. 

DAN  STEEPLER 
Jerusalem  (Framingham,  Mass.) 


Senior  Citizens! 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  Post  ■ 

Sir,  — With  reference  to  the 
shameful  act  committed  against  the 
remains  of  Mrs.  Thereza 
Anghelovici,  I would  like  to  tell 
your  readers  about  an  interesting 
news  item  which  I found  in  the 
xveekly  Hatzfira,  dated  Adar  1,  5644 
(corresponding  to  March  6,  1884) 
exactly  100  years  to  the  day  before 
the  outrage  at  Rishon  took  place: 

“The  question  arose  if  Jewish  law 
would  permit  the  burial  of  bodies  of 
deceased  Gentile  men  (Christians), 
who  were  married  to  Jewish  women 
in  civil  wedding  ceremonies.  Such  a 
query  was  also  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  judicial  authorities  of  the 
Leipzig  community  (Germany)  and 
an  affirmative  decision  was  given  by 
the  rabbis.”  ’ • 

It  would  seem  that  1 00  years  ago, 
bold  rabbis  had  a better  grasp  of  the 
issues’  and  consequences.  They 
lifted  their  eyes  from  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  and  found  a way  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  hour.  No 
doubt,  they  too  had  hotheads  to 
contend  with,  but  they  were  not  in- 


One  of  my  teachers,  the  late  Cecil 
Roth,  had  an  apt  piece  of  advice  for 
busybodies:  “Let  well  alone T 
It  should  have  been  heeded  by 
Qeuia  - Coh«r«  MK  before  she 
pushed  throughf-her  JU-advised 
Jerusalem  resolution;  if  ought  to 
have  been  repeated  to  the  mayor  of 
Pet  ah  Tikva  before  he  invoked  “the 
majority”  in  his  stupid  and  illegal 
move  against  Sabbath  observance; 
and  it  applies  also  to  Pinhas  Gold- 
stein MK,  who  threatened  us  with  an 
utterly  superfluous  law  concerning 
Hatikva.  ' 


Anyone  with  an  ounce  of  sense 
must  surely  realize  that  no  amount 
of  Knesset  legislation  will  persuade 
Jews  on  the  ultra-right,  non-Zionist 
fringe  of  our  society  to  countenance 
a secular  anthem,  or  most  Arabs  liv- 
ing here  :to  express  the  hope 
cherished  by  Jewish  hearts.  Yet  up 
to  this'  point  in  Israel’s  history  a 
status  quo  has  existed  whereby  the 
vast  majority  of  Israelis  have  shown 
some  measure  of  respect  for  the 
national  anthem,  whether,  they 
chose  to  smg  all  the  words,  some  of 
the  words  or  none  at  alL 


not  have  two  anthems?  ,-r.t 

In  England,  Land  of  Hope  and  jri- 
Gtory  and  Rule  Britannia  enjoy  a • 
large  measure  of  status  and  pop-  l’—  . 
ularity  alongside  God  Save  The.  ^ ■. 

Queen.  In  the  United  States,  ■ 

America  ("My  'Country,  ’tis  of  j:.  - 

.thee”)  ranks  next  to  The  Star-  Ks_.  r- 
Spangled  Banner ; and  other  exam-  ....  - - 

pies  also  spring  to  mind. 

Half  a century  ago,  when  Cantor  :.X . 

Josef  Rosenblatt  was  making  aeon-  ' :-Z 

cert  tour  of  the  Land  of  Israel,  hh-  ..  ..  ... 

setting  of  Stir  ha-Ma’aloi  (Psalm  . . 

126).  gave  rise  to  such  enthusiasm  '..I,.' 
that  the  poet  laureate  of  the  Yishuv,  : . 

Chaim  Nachman  Bialik,  proposed 
that  it  be  adopted  as  the  new  hymn 
of  die  Jewish  people.  ‘ 

True,  Bialik  — rather  an  oliT  ' ' 

. fashioned  kind  of  Jew  by  present-  ■■ 
day  standards,  since  he  founded  the 
. brteg  Shabbat  movement  — may- : C 
not  be -greatly  admired  by  those'  \ : 
militant  secularists  who  now  wish  to  .*£7.. 
refashion  Israel  in  their  own  iroage.  r,  V ■ 

Nor,  for  that  matter,  would  he  have  ■«?;.  :.l~l : 
applauded  those  who  now  publish  - : 

and  stage  what  passes  for  Hebrew  ; s*?  - - - 

culture.  . *.: 


Even  so,  a fair  proportion  of 
mankind  is  familiar  with  thispsdflK  ; :4., 

while. the  most  irreligious  Israeli  stfll  

regards  . the  Bible  as  national  , ...  , 
literature.  ^ filled 

Jews,  from  left  to  right  of  the 
political  spectrum,  can  have  -no  h£‘*  H 
valid  objection  : to  such  a second  y ^ 
anthem;  Arabs,  both  Moslem  .and  /Jr*  - - 

Christian;  should  find  the  text  ac-  h"  - 
ceptable;  Druse,  Baha’is  and  what  , ^J,r'  - 

have  you  will  react  in  the  same  way.  . 

I therefore  urge  the  adoption  of 
Shir  ha’Ma,alot  as  Israel's  alter- 
native  hymn.  Will  someone  kindly  JJ  far;-, 
tike  up  this  matter  in  the  Knesset,  , V®.  4b.;  _• 
or  else  shall  we  just  let  well  alone’  foecs  ^ 

Gabriel  Si  van  Is  a writer,  lecturer  Ju  jh  •'? 

broadcaster  on  Jewish  and  Zionist  raj , - ; 


•“lien*  ?.*,  . 
%\  _ 


Tampering  with  this  particular 
status  quo  is  bound  to  be  counter- 
productive. 


HOWEVER.  I DO  have  one  prac- 
tical suggestion  to  -make;  Instead  of 
finding  some  replacement  tfor . 
Hatikva . as  certain  opponents  of  the 
Goldstein  b<U  have  suggested,  why 


for-. 
'M  V 


nt« 


timi  dated. 


Travelling  is  always  a pleasure! 

Do  you  like  pleasant  company? 

Request  our  SENIOR  TOUR  Programme. 


KJ.  FLA  MM 


Jerusalem  (Framingham,  Mass.) 


Ganim  Tours  Ltd. 


RAM  AT  GAN:  37  Bialik  St..  Tel.  721203 
HOD  HASHARON:  36  Hasharon  Rd..  Tel.  052-34351 
KFAR  SABA:  33  Weizmann  St.  Tel.  052-25510 
TEL  AVIV:  14S  Dizengoff  St..  Tel.  241221 
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THE  MODERN  MUSEUM 
by  Mjchael  p.  Levin 


• -- 

^hous..v 

■?  ■ 'r- 

?'  W V 

* ■ 


TbevMuseum  as  a ^concept:  is  H temple  or  showroom? 

Museum  designs^tpod  towards  either  expressive  forms  or  functional^ 
fonns^  reflecting  an  evolution  awajrfrom  the  early  public  rnusemfc: 
to  today’s  ‘showroom*  concept.  , 


Full  programme  mailed  on  request 


The  Israel  and  Ida  Berman  Memorial  Lectures 
Rabanu  Baehya  flm  Pakuda 

on  Prophecy 

Lecturer;  Rabbi  Dr.  Samson  R.  Weiss 


* MEGATRENDS 
by  J.  Naishitt 

60  weeks  on  the  Jtf.Y.  Times 
Bestseller  List 

* THE  COMPLETELY  MAD  ■ . 
by  Don  Martin 

His  Best  Cartoons 
ACROPOLIS 

* COOKING  WITH  INTUITION 
by  Fred  Manshridge 

BLACK  SWAN 

* LUCIA  IN  LONDON 
by  E.F.  Benson 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR 


lPlJ 


Thursdays.  March  22  and  29.  7.15  p.m. 
at  die  Orthodox  UnWNCSY  ISRAEL  CENTER 
10  Straus  Si..  Jerusalem.  Tel.  02-246206 
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